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CHAPTFR  I 


THE   BREAKING    OF   THE    ROAD 

It  was  the  Road  which  caused  the  trouble.     It  usu- 
ally is  the  road,     l^hat  and  a  roigniufr  prince  who  was 
declared  l,y  his  uncle  secretly  to  have  sold  his  country 
to  the  British,  and  a  half-crazed  priest  from  out  hJ- 
yond  the  borders  of  Afghanistan,  who  sat  on  a  slab  of 
stone  by  the  river-bank  and  preached  a  djehad.     But 
above  all  it  was  the  road-Linforth's  road.     Tt  came 
winding  down  from  the  passes,  over  slopes  of  shale;  it 
was  built  with  wooden  galleries  along  the  precipitous 
sides  of  cliffs;  it  snaked  treacherouslv  further  and  fur- 
ther across  the  rich  valley  of  Chiltistan  towanls  the 
Hmchi  Kush,  until  the  people  of  that  valley  could  en- 
dure  it  no  lon<rer 

Then  suddenly  from  Peshawur  the  wires  began  to 
flash  their  (juiet  and  ominous  messages,  ^rhe  road  had 
heen  cut  behind  Linforth  an.l  his  coolies.  No  news 
Iia.l  come  from  him.  No  supi)lies  could  reach  him. 
Luffe,  who  was  in  the  country  to  the  erst  of  Chiltistan, 
liud  been  informetl.     He  ha.l  gathered  together  what 
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troops  lio  rotild  lay  lii.s  hands  on  and  had  already  started 
over  the  eastern  passes  to  Linforth's  relief.  Hut  it  was 
believed  that  the  whole  province  of  Chiltistan  liad  risen. 
IMoreoMT  it  was  winter-time  and  the  passes  were  deep 
in  snow.  Tiie  n(>ws  was  telegraphed  to  Kni^land.  Coni- 
fortal)le  gentlcMnen  read  'w  in  their  first-elass  carriages 
as  they  travelled  to  the  City  and  nuu-nuired  to  each 
other  connnoiiplaces  ahout  the  price  of  empire.  And 
in  a  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Sussex  Downs  Linforth's 
young  wife  leaned  over  the  cot  of  her  child  with  the 
tears  streaming  from  her  eyvs,  and  thought  of  the 
road  with  no  less  horror  than  the  p(>ople  of  Chiltistan. 
Meanwhile  the  great  men  in  Calcutta  began  to  mob- 
ilise a  field  force  at  Nowshera,  and  all  official 
India  said  uneasily,  "Thank  Heaven,  LufTe's  on  the 
spot." 

Charles  LufTe  had  long  since  abandoned  the  army 
for  the  political  .service,  and,  indeed,  he  was  fast  ap- 
proaching the  time-limit  of  his  career.  He  was  a  man 
of  l)readth  and  height,  but  rather  heavy  and  dull  of 
feature,  with  a  worn  face  and  a  bald  forehead.  He  had 
niiiJe  enemies,  and  still  made  them,  for  he  had  not  the 
art  of  suffering  fools  gladly;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
made  no  friends.  He  had  no  sense  of  humour  and  no 
general  information.  He  was,  therefore,  of  no  assist- 
ance" at  a  dinner-party,  but  when  there  was  trotible  upon 
the  Frontier,  or  beyond  it,  he  was  usually  found  to  be 
the  chief  agent  in  the  .settlement. 


om- 


'niK  hhi:akix(;  of  'j'iie  uoad 

f-nir,  ...lonr  l.a.l  tores,.,,,  an.l  ^n,  ,.„  warnin-  of  tin- 
-1-'M-.T.  Kv,.,.  Lir.forth,  ul,o  was  a.tuallv  sup.Tin- 
"•n.lin-tl.c  making  of  tin- roa,l,ha,ll„.,,,  kept  i„  ,V„„. 
ra.irr.  At  times,  i„.l,.,vl.  souw  spokcs,„an  fr,„„  anmiii,' 
tin-  ...crdiants  of  Kohara.  the  city  of  Chiltistaii  wiiere 
.^  year  !,v  y.ar  the  caravans  fro,,,  Central  Asia  i„et  the 
'•aravai.s  fro,,,  (V„tral  Jii.lia,  would  come  to  iii.s  tent 
and    e.\|)ostiiI;ite. 

"We  are  better  witlioiit  the  road,  v„„r  Kxcrlie„cv 

^^.il  vo„  ki„.llv  stop  it!"  the  m<.rchant  would  sav;  and 

f^mforth  woul,l  then  proc,r,l  to  demonstrate  lunv  ex- 

.       tremely  valuable  to  the  people  of  ddltistan  a  better 

*      road  would  be: 

"  Kohara  is  already  a  -reat  mart.  In  vour  l,azaars 
at  summer-time  you  see  traders  from  Turk(>stan  and 
Tilv-'t  and  Siberia,  ,Tiin<jlinff  with  the  Hindoo  merchants 
from  J)elhi  an,l  Lalu.re.  'J'he  road  will  brinf^  vou  still 
more  trade." 

The  spokesman  went  back  to  the  broad  street  of  Ko- 
liara  seemin^dy  well  content,  and  inch  by  inch  the  roatl 
crept  nearer  to  the  capital. 

Hut  Luffe  was  better  ac(,uainted  with  the  Chiltis  a 
.soft-s,x,ken  race  of  men,  with  musical,  smooth  voices 
and  pohte  an,i  pretty  ways.  But  treachery  was  a  point 
of  honour  with  them  an,l  cold-blooded  ^rueltv  a  habit 
Ihere  was  one  particular  story  which  Luffe  was  ec- 
customed  to  tell  as  illustrative  of  the  Chilti  character. 
"  There  was  a  yo.m^r  „,;i„  „.ho  lived  with  his  rnothcT 
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in  ii  little  hainltt  close  to  Koliani.  His  iiiotlicr  continu- 
ally nr^cd  him  to  marry,  Im^  for  a  Ion;;'  while  he  would 
not.  He  (lid  not  wish  to  marry.  Finally,  however,  he 
fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  ^'irl,  made  her  his  wife,  and 
brouj^ht  her  home,  to  his  mother's  deli^dit.  Hut  the 
mother's  delight  lasted  for  just  five  days.  She  hepm 
to  complain,  she  heifan  to  (|uarrel;  the  youn<;  wife 
replied,  and  the  din  of  their  voices  f^reatly  distressed 
the  younjj  man,  hesides  makin<i;  him  an  object  of  ridicule 
to  his  nei<fhbours.  ( )ne  evenint:,  in  a  fit  of  passion, -both 
women  said  thev  would  stand  it  no  lonif*  r.  'I'hev  ran 
out  of  the  house  and  up  the  hillside,  but  as  there  was 
only  one  path  they  ran  away  tojjether,  {|uarrellin^:f  as 
they  went.  Then  the  young  Chilti  rose,  followed  them, 
cauf,'ht  them  uj),  tied  them  in  turn  hand  and  foot,  laid 
them  side  by  side  on  a  slab  of  stone,  and  quietly  cut 
their  throats. 

"'Women  talk  too  much,'  he  said,  as  he  came  back 
to  a  house  unfamiliarly  quiet.  'One  had  really  to  put 
a  stop  to  it.'" 

Knowinfj;  this  and  many  similar  stories,  Luffe  had 
been  for  some  while  on  the  alert.  Whispers  reached 
him  of  dan<ferous  talk  in  the  bazaars  of  Kohara,  Pc- 
shawur,  and  even  of  Benares  in  India  proper.  He 
heard  of  the  ;j:rowin<j  power  of  the  old  ^lullah  by  the 
river-bank.  He  was  aware  of  the  accusations  against 
the  ruling  Khan.  He  knew  that  after  night  had  fallen 
Wafadar  Xazim,  the  Khan's  uncle,  a  restless,  ambitious, 


THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  ROAD 
tlislr  rA  man,  cropt  down  to  the  rivor-bank  and  hold  oon- 
v.r,s,>  with  the  priest.     Thus  he  was  ready  so  far  as  he 
could  he  ready. 

'1"Ih'  n<-ws  that  the  road  was  l)roken  was  flashed  to 
l".n  from  the  nearest  tele^^raph  station,  and  within 
tw.nty-four  hours  lie  led  out  a  small  foree  from  his 
A^.-ncy-a  battalio.i  of  Sikhs,  u  eo„pk>  of  companies  of 
(.urkhas,  two  ^um  of  a  mountain  battery,  and  a  troop 
oi  Irre^ndar  levies-and  disappeared  over  the  pass,  now 
derj)  in  snow. 

"Would  he  be  in  time?" 

Not  only  in  India  was  the  question  asked.  It  was 
asked  in  Enf,dand,  too,  in  the  Hubs  of  Pall  Mall,  but  no- 
where with  so  passionate  an  outery  as  in  the  house  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sussex  Downs. 

'1  o  Sybil  Linforth  these  days  were  a  time  of  intoler- 
able suspense.     'J^he  horror  of  the  Road  was  upon  her 
Mh>  ,Ireamed  of  it  when  she  slept,  .so  that  she  ean,e  to 
<lnad  .sleep,  and  tried,  as  long  as  she  might,  to  keep  her 
hcayy  eyelids  from  closing  over  her  eves.     The  ni-dits 
to  her  w(>re  terribl,>.     Now  it  was  sh,>,  with  her  child  in 
iHT  arms,  who  walked  for  ever  and  ever  along  that  road 
toilmg  through  snow  or  over  shale  and  fin.ling  no  rest 
anywhere.     Now  it  was  her  boy  alone,  who  wandered 
along  one  of  the  woo.len  galleries  high  up  above  the 
nver  torrent,  until  a  plank  l,roke  and  he  fell  throuc^h 
with  a  piteous  .scream.     Now  it  was  her  husban.l,  who 
eould  go  neither  forward  nor  backward,  since  in  front 
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and  hcliitul  a  cliasin  papcd.     But  most  often  it  was  a 
man-  a  younf;  Knirlisliman,  who  pnrsiicd  a  vounir  In- 
dian  alon;,'  that  road  into  tlic  iiiist>.     Somehow,  perhaps 
heeanse  it  was  ine.\pncai)hs  perliaps  heeanse  its  d.tail.s 
were  so  ch'ar,  this  dream  terrified  her  ruore  than  all  the 
rest.     She  could  tell  the  very  dress  of  the  Indian  who 
fled— a  youn<,'  man— younj,'  as  his  piirsiuT.     A  thick 
sheepskin  coat  swun^:  aside  as  he  ran  and  pive  her  a 
^Himpse  of  f,ray  silk;  soft  leather  hoots  protected  his  feet; 
and  upon  Ins  face  there  was  a  look  of  fury  and  wild  fear. 
She  never  wok(>  from  this  dream  hut  her  heart  was  heat- 
\w^  wddly.     For  a  few  moments  after  wakinc,'  peace 
would  d(>scend  upt)n  her. 

"It  is  a  dream— all  a  dream,"  .she  would  whi.sper  to 
lierself  with  contentment,  and  then  the  truth  would 
break  upon  her  dissociated  from  the  dream.  Often  she 
r(.s(>  from  her  bed  and,  kneeling  besidt>  the  bov'.s  cot, 
prayed  with  a  passionate  heart  that  the  curse  of  the 
Road— that  road  predicted  by  a  Linforth  years  a<ro— 
mi(.i;ht  overpass  this  generation. 

Meanwhile  rumours  came— rumours  of  disaster. 
Finally  a  messenger  broke  through  and  brought  sure 
tidings.  Luffe  had  marched  t|m"ekly,  had  come  within 
thirty  miles  of  Kohara  befor(>  he  was  stopped.  In  a 
strong  fort  at  a  bend  of  the  river  tlu>  young  Khan  with 
his  wife  and  a  few  adhtTents  had  taken  refuge.  Lufie 
joined  the  Khan,  sought  to  push  through  to  Kohara  and 
rescue   Linforth,   but   was   driven   baik.     He   and    his 
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troops  and  the  Khan  were  now  closclv  Ix-sicpMl  hv 
Wafadar  Nazini. 

The  work  of  mobilisation  was  pressed  on;  a  j^Tcat 
force  was  feathered  at  Xowslicra;  Iki},Mdicr  Ai)])It'ton 
was  appointed  to  connnand  it. 

"LulFe  will  hold  ont,"  said  official  India,  trvin<;  to 
he  cheerful. 

Perhaps  the  only  niati  who  distni.sted  LuflV's  ahilitv 
to  hold  out  was  Hrij^adier  Apph'ton,  who  had  personal 
rea.sons  for  his  views.  Hri^'adier  Appleton  was  no  fool, 
and  yet  LufFe  had  not  .suffered  him  jrladly.  All  the 
more,  therefore,  did  he  hurry  on  the  preparations.  The 
force  marched  out  on  the  new  road  to  Chilti.stan.  But 
meanwhile  the  weeks  were  passinf,',  and  u{)  beyond  the 
snow-eneumhered  hills  the  helea^^uered  troops  stood 
cheerfully  at  bay  behind  the  thick  fort-walls. 
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The  six  En^rlish  „ffi(rr.s  v^■.u]r  it  a  practice,  so  far  as 
they  coui.l,  to  (line  to^r.-Hu-r.  .i,„|  ,|„pi„^,  j,,,.  j,|jj.^j  ^^,^^^^ 
of  tlK-  sic^r,.  tiK>  coi.vcr.sati,,,,  liappcnc.!  „nc  cvni.i^r  („ 
take  a  particulur  tun,.      Kv.-r  afteruanls,  <lnrin«  U.is 
one  ho„r  of  tl.,-  twe„u-four,  it  swerve.l  re^rularlv  i„to 
the  same  channel.     Tlu-  restaurants  of  London'  were 
onerfretically  discussed,  and  th.ir  nnrits  ur^'ed  hv  .-ach 
particular  partisan   with  an  enthusiasm  whicli  would 
have  (leh>htc-d  a  sliareholder.     WIrtc  you  got  the  best 
dinner,   where  the  prettiest  woineti   were  to  be  seen, 
whether  a  hand  was  a  .Irawl.ack  or  un  advantajr,.-' 
not  a  point  was  omitted,  aitiiough  every  point  had  been 
debated  yesterday  or   the  day   before.     'r()-ni<,'ht   the 
grave  fjuestion  of  th(>  prop'r  number  for  a  supper  party 
was  opc>ned  by  Major  I),-wes  of  the  5th  Gurkha  Regi- 
ment. 

"Two,"  said  the  Political  Officer  promptly,  and  he 
chuckled  under  his  grey  moustache.  "  I  remember  the 
last  time  I  was  in  London  I  took  out  to  supper-none 
of  the  coryphees  you  boys  are  so  proud  of  being  seen 
about  with,  but  "-and,  pausing  impressivelv,  he  named 
a  reignmg  Imly  of  the  light-opera  stage. 
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"Yoii  did!"  cxcliiimnl  a  siihaltcrn. 

"I  did,"  lie  replied  coinplaccntlv. 

•'What  di.l  yon  (alk  about?"  asked  Major  Dewcs, 
:md  the  Pohtieal  Ofhcer  su.hlcnly  ^'rew  .serious. 

"I  was  v.-ry  interested."  he  .said  (piietlv.  "I  jrot 
knowledge  which  it  was  j^roo.l  for  me  to  have.  I  .saw 
M.inelhin^r  which  it  was  well  for  me  to  .see.  I  wi.shed— 
I  wish  now-  tiiat  .some  of  the  nih-rs  and  the  poIitician.s 
<<»iild  have  .seen  what  I  saw  that  ni.rht  " 

A  l.ri.-f  silencv  follow..!  upon  hi,^  words,  and  durinjr 
that  silence  certain  .sounds  hecame  audible— the  beatinrr 
"f  f.in-tom.s  and  the  cries  of  men.     The  dinner-table 
w;.s  set  in  the  verandah  of  an  inner  courtyard  open  to 
tlie  skv.  and  the  .sounds  descended  into  that  well  cpiite 
<listinctly.  but  faintly.  a.s  if  they  were  made  at  a  di.s- 
'■•rice  in  the  dark,  open  country.     T       'x  men  .s.>at<'d 
about  the  table  paid  no  he  •<!  to  tho.se  .      nd.s;   they  had 
had  thc-m  in  their  ears  too  lon^r.     And  five  of  the  six 
were  occupied    in   wonderin<r   what   in    (he   world  Sir 
Charles  Lufl'e,  K.C.S.I.,  could  hav,>  learnt  of  value  tu 
liirn  at  a  .soIitar%   supper  party  with  a  la.ly  of  comic 
'•p<  ra.     For  it  was  evident  that  he  had  spok("n  in  deadly 
earnest. 

Captain  Lynes  of  th-  Sikhs  brok-  the  silence: 
"^Vhat's  this?"  ho  a.sked,  as  an  orderly  offered  to 
liim  a  dish. 

"Lvt  us  not  iiHiuire  too  closely,"  said  the  Political 
Officer.     "This  is  the  fourth  week  of  the  siege." 
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'iV  ri(r-fi..M.s  of  (|„.  l.roa.l  a„.|  f^rfil..  vall.v  wc-r, 
<ran.,.|...|  ,|ow„  ami  l.mit  „,.,.„  with  sanKurs"  T\u 
SU.J,..  ha.l  cut  its  s,.ars  „,„„,  t|„.  f,.,,'.s  ruu^h  walls  „l 
"""'  ""•'  pn.jrrtin^r  |„.a,ns.  Hm  ....wIht,'  w.-n-  its 
•narks  ,nor.  visil.l,.  that,  „,>,>„  tli.  fa.rs  of  tlu-  K„.|i,... 
mcniMthcvcran.lal.  .>rtl,atc.,urlvar.l. 

Dissi.nilur  as  tl..y  vvr.  i„  a^.  a„.l  fratttro.  sU-.-pU-ss 
•"^'l'<.s  ami  th.  ,n,n.|i.,,..|  t..nsi..„  I,a,|  ^.iv,„  ,,  „.eir 
<lnnv„  fac-s  alnu.st  a  futnilv  likeness.     'Hh-v  wen-  ,„.•„ 
t.n.l  out,  but  as  vet  unaware  „f  their  exhaustion,  so 
'••"'^'''^  a  flan.e  l,urnt  within  ,-aeh  one  of  the.n.     So.i.e- 
where  urnon-rst   tlw  snow-passes  on   the  northn.ast  a 
n-l.evn...  fore,-  wouKl  sur,-Iv  h.  enc-a.np.,1  that  ni-^ht 
u  .lay's  inareh  nearer  than   it   was  v<..ster.lav.     Som,- 
where  amongst  the  snow-pass,-s  in  the  south  a  s.ro.ul 
lore,  woul.l  l,<.  surely  a.lvan.in.  iron)  Xowshera.  prol,- 
al.Iy  short  of  rations,  eertainly  short  <,f  Inv^.n^.,  that 
U  nn.rht  n,ar,h  the  lighter.     When  one  of  those  two 
forces  (leploye,|  across  tlu-  valley  an.l  the  gatc-s  of  the 
fort  were  a.^u-,,  thrown  opee  to  the  air  the  wc-eks  of 
endurance  woul.l  exact  their  toll.     JUa  that  time  was 
not  yet  co.ne.     Meanwhile  the  six  n.en  hei.l  on  cheerilv 
H..sp,rn,^r  the  .arriso,.  with  th,-ir  own  confi.lence,  while 
•lay  after  .lay  a  province  in  arms  fh.n-  itself  in  vain 
a^^'ainst  their  hloo.l-staine.l   walls.     LuHV,  in.lee.l    the 
I'-l't'Val  Ofhc-er,  fought  with  clisc-ase  as  well  .ts  with  the 
insurgents  of  ("hilristan;    an.l  thot.^h  he  remaine.l  the 
nu.ster-mincl  of  the  defen,-.,  ,hc  Doctor  never  passed 
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hiiti   without   an   anxious  ^'lancc.      For   there   were  the 
-i;:us  of  death  upon  liis  face. 

"Tlie  fourth  week!"  said  Lynes.  "  Is  it,  hy  fJeor^'e? 
Well,  the  siei^e  won't  last  much  lon;:rr  now.  'I'he 
Sirkar  don't  leave  its  servants  in  the  lurch.  That's 
what  the.se  hili-trihes  never  .seem  to  nnderstatnl.  How 
is  'I'ravers?"  he  asked  of  tiie  Doctor. 

'I'ravers.  a  subaltern  of  the  North  Surrey  I.i:^dit  In- 
fantry, had  Ik'cii  sliot  throu^'h  the  thii;h  in  the  (•t)V«red 
waterway  to  the  river  that  mornin:^^ 

"  lie's  p)in;;  on  all  ri;,'ht,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  Trav- 
ers  hail  had  luck.  It  itmst  have  heen  a  stray  Itullct 
which  sli[)ped  throu<,'h  that  chink  in  the  st()ii(<s.      For 

he  could  not  have  'oeen  seen " 

As  he  spoke  a  cry  ranj:  clearly  out.  All  .si.K  men 
looked  upwards  throuj,di  the  open  roof  to  the  clear 
dark  skv.  where  the  stars  shone  frostilv  hriidit. 
"What  was  that?"  asked  one  of  the  si.x. 
"Ilu.sh,"  .said  Lull'e,  and  for  a  moment  they  all  lis- 
tened in  silence,  with  e.xpectant  faces  and  their  bodies 
alert  to  spring;  from  their  chairs.  Then  the  <ry  wa.s 
heard  a^'ain.  It  was  a  wail  more  than  a  cry,  and  it 
.sounded  stran<,'ely  solitary,  stran<fely  .sad,  as  it  flo.ited 
throu^xh  the  still  air.  There  was  the  East  in  that 
cry  tremhlini,'  out  of  the  infinite  darkness  above  their 
heads.  But  the  si.x  men  rela.xed  their  limbs.  They 
had  expected  the  loud  note  of  the  Pathan  war-orv 
to  swell   sonorou.sly,  and    with   intervals    shorter    and 
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shorter  until  it  became  one  menacing  and  continuous 
roar. 

"It  is  someone  close  under  the  walls,"  said  Luffe, 
an.l  as  he  ended  a  Sikh  orderly  appeared  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  passage  into  the  courtyard,  and,  advancing 
to  the  table,  saluted. 

"Sahib,  there  is  a  man  who  claims  that  he  comes 
with  a  message  from  Wafadar  Xazim." 

"Tell  him  that  we  receive  no  messages  at  night,  as 
Wafadar  Nazim  knows  well.  Let  him  come  in  the 
morning  and  he  shall  be  admitted.  Tell  him  that  if 
he  does  not  go  back  at  once  the  sentinels  will  fire." 
And  Luffe  nodded  to  one  of  the  younger  officers.  "  Do 
you  see  to  it,  Ilaslewood." 

Haslewood  rose  and  went  out  from  the  courtyard 
with  the  orderly.  He  returned  in  a  few  mii.ates,  "say- 
ing that^  the  man  had  returned  to  Wafadar  Nazim's 
camp.  The  six  men  resumed  their  meal,  and  just  as 
they  ended  it  a  Pathan  glided  in  white  flowing  garments 
into  the  courtyard  and  bowed  low. 

"Huzooi-,"  he  said,  "His  Highness  the  Khan  sends 
you  greeting.  God  has  been  very  good  to  him.  A 
son  has  b(>en  born  to  hi,  .  this  day,  and  he  sends  you 
this  present,  knowing  that  you  will  value  it  more  than 
all  that  he  has";  and  carefully  unfolding  a  napkin, 
he  laid  with  reverence  upon  the  tal)le  a  little  red  card- 
board box.  The  mere  look  of  the  box  told  the  six  men 
what  the  present  was  even  before  Lufle  lifted  the  lid. 
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It  was  a  box  of  fifty  ffold-tippcd  cigarettes,  and  ap- 
plause greeted  their  appearance. 

"If  he  could  only  have  a  son  every  day,"  said  Lynes, 
and  in  the  laugh  which  followed  upon  the  words 
Luffe  alone  did  not  join.  He  leaned  his  forehead 
upon  his  hand  and  sat  in  a  moody  silence.  Then 
he  turned  towards  the  serv^ant  and  bade  him  thank 
his  master. 

"  r  will  come  myself  to  off.-r  our  congratulations  after 
diimer  if  his  Highness  will  receive  me,"  said  Luffe. 

The  box  of  cigarettes  went  round  the  table.     Each 
man  took  one,  lighted  it,  and  inhaled  the  smoke  silently 
and  very  slowly.     The  garrison  had  run  out  of  tobacco 
H         a  week  before.     Now  it  had  come  to  them  welcome  as 
a  gift  from  Heaven.     The  mom(>nt  was  one  of  which 
the  perfect  enjoyment  was  not  to  be  marred  by   any 
.speech.     Only  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  or  a  deep  sigh  of 
pleasure  was  now  and  then  to  be  heard,  as  the  smoke 
curled  upwards  from  the  little  paper  sticks.     Each  man 
competed  with  his  neighbour  in  the  slowness  of  his 
respiration,  each  man  wanted  to  be  the  last  to  lay  down 
his  cigarette  and  go  about  his  work.     And  then  the 
Doctor  said  in  a  whisper  to  INIajor  Dew»^s: 
"That's  bad.     I>ook!" 

Luife,  a  mighty  smoker  in  his  days  of  health,  had  let 
his  cigarette  go  out,  had  laid  it  half-consumed  upon  the 
I  edge  of  his  plate.     But  it  seemed  that  ill-health  was 

not  all  to  blame.     He  had  the  look  of  one  who  had 
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for<;ottcn  his  company.  lie  was  withdrawn  amongst 
Ills  own  spccuhitlons,  and  his  eyes  looked  out  beyond 
tli;it  smoke-laden  room  in  a  fort  amon<,'st  the  Himalaya 
mountains  into  future  years  dim  with  peril  and 
tr()ul)le. 

•'There  is  no  moon,"  he  said  at  length.      "We  can 
g<-t   some   exercise   to-night";    and    he   rose    from    the 
fable  and  aseend,>d  a  liltle  staircase  on  to  the  flat  roof 
of  tiie  f(.rt.      Major  Dewes  and  the  three  other  officers 
got  up  an.l  went  about  their  business.     Dr.   Bodley^ 
the  surgeon,  alone  remained  seated.     He  waited  until' 
the  tramp  of  his  companions'  feet  had  died  away,  r.nd 
'>en  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  briarwood  pipe/v    leh 
he  polishe.1  lovingly.     He  walked  round  the  talkie  and, 
collecting  the  ends  of  the  cigarettes,  pressed  them  into 
the  bowl  of  the  pipe. 

"Tiiank  Heavens  I  am  not  an  executive  officer,"  he 
•said,  as  he  lighted  his  pipe  and  settled  himself  again 
comfortably  in  his  chair.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
perhaps,  that  he  not  only  doctored  and  operated  on  the 
sick  and  wounded,  but  he  kept  the  stores,  and  when 
any  fighting  was  to  be  done,  took  a  rifle  and  filled  any 
place  which  might  be  vacant  in  the  firing-line. 

'"Iliere  are  now  forty-four  cigar(>ttes,"  he  reflected. 
"At  six  a  day  they  will  last  a  week.  In  a  week  some- 
thing will  have  happene.1.  Either  th.e  relieving  force 
will  be  here,  or— yes,  decidedly  something  will  have 
happened."     And  as  he  blew  the  smoke  out  from  be- 
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twccn  liis  li[)s  he  added  soli-innly:    "If  not  to  us,  to 
the  Tolitical  OffinT." 

Meanwhile  Luffe  paced  tho  roof  of  the  fort  in  the 
rlarkness.  'I'he  fort  was  l)uilt  in  the  bend  of  a  swift, 
wide  river,  and  so  far  as  three  sides  w<>re  concerned 
was  securely  placed.  For  on  three  ttie  low  precipitous 
ciilis  overhunj,'  the  tutnhlini,'  water.  On  the  fourth, 
however,  the  fertile  plain  of  the  vallev  stretched  opeti 
and  flat  up  to  tiie  verv  sates. 

In  front  of  the  forts  a  line  of  san(,'ars  extended,  the 
position  of  each  heinp  marked  even  now  bv  a  dare  of 
liirht  above  it,  which  struck  up  from  the  fire  which  the 
iiisurf:;ents  had  lit  behind  the  walls  of  stone.  And  from 
one  and  anoth<'r  of  the  sanc;ars  the  monotonous  beat 
of  a  tom-tom  came  to  Lutfe's  ears. 

Lufle  walked  up  and  down  for  a  time  upon  the  roof. 
Then"  was  a  new  san^'ar  to-nij^ht,  close  to  the  North 
Tower,  which  had  not  existed  yesi.rday.  Moreover, 
the  almond  trees  in  the  garden  just  outside  the  western 
wall  were  in  blossom,  and  the  leaves  upon  the  branches 
were  as  a  screen,  where  only  the  bare  trunks  showed  a 
fortnight  ago. 

Hut  with  these  matters  Luffe  was  not  at  this  moment 
<oncerncd.  They  helped  the  enemy,  they  made  the 
<lefencc  more  arduous,  but  th(>y  wti*e  trivial  in  his 
thoughts.  Indeed,  the  siege  itself  was  to  him  an  un- 
important thing.  Even  if  the  fortress  fell,  even  if 
every    man    within    perished    by    the   sword — why,   as 
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Lynos  had  sai.l,  the  Sirkar  does  not  forget  its  servant 
Ihe  rehev.n^r  force  might  march  in  too  hite  but 
woulo  march  in.  Men  would  ch'e,  a  few  fan.ihes  i 
England  would  wear  mourning,  the  Government  woul, 
ose  a  han<lful  of  faithful  servants.  England  woul, 
thnll  w.th  pride  and  anger,  and  the  rebellion  would  en( 
as  rebellions  always  ended. 

Luffe   was    troubled   for  cjuite   another   cause      lU 
went  down  from  the  roof,  walked   by  courtvard  an,l 
wmdmg   passage   to    the   quarters   of   the    Khan       ' 
white-robed  s<.rvant  waited  for  him  at  the  bottom  of  a 
broad  sta.rcase  in   a   room  given   up  to   Itnnber      A 
broken  bicyck>  caught  Luffe's  eye.     On  the  led<.e  of  a 
wmdow  stood  a  photographic  cam'--      Luffe  mounted 
the  stairs  and  was  ushered  into  tl         lean's  presence 
He  bowe<l  with  .lefercMice  and  congratulated  the  Khan 
upon  the  birth  of  his  heir. 

"I  have  been  thinking."  said  the  Khan-" ever  since 
my  son  was  born  I  have  been  thinking.     I  have  been  a 
good  friend  to  the  English.     I  am  their  friend  and  ser- 
vant.    News  has  come  to  me  of  their  cities  and   col- 
egcs.     I  will  send  my  son  to  England,  that  he  may 
earn  your  wis.lom,  and  so   return    to   rule   over  hi; 
kingdom.     Much  good  will  come  of  it."     I  uffe  Iml 
expected  the  words.     The  young  Khan  had  a  passion 
for  things  English.     The  bicycle  and  the  camera  were 
signs  of  It.     Unwise  men  had  applauded  his  enlighten- 
ment.    Unwise  at  all  events  in  Luffe's  opinion.     It 
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was,  indeed,  f,'reatly  because  of  his  enlightenment  that 
he  and  a  handful  of  English  officers  and  troops  were 
beleaguered  ui  the  fortress. 

"He  shall  go  to  Eton  and  to  Oxford,  and  much  good 
for  my  people  will  come  of  it,"  said  the  Khan.  Luife 
listened  gravely  and  politely;  but  he  was  thinking  of 
an  evening  when  he  had  taken  out  to  supper  a  reigning 
([ueen  of  comic  opera.  The  recollection  of  that  even- 
ing remained  with  him  when  he  ascended  once  more 
to  the  roof  of  the  fort  and  .saw  the  light  of  the  fires 
above  the  sangars.  A  voice  spoke  at  his  elbow.  "  There 
is  a  new  sangar  being  built  in  the  garden.  We  can 
hear  them  at  work,"  said  Dewes. 

Luffe  walked  cautiously  along  the  roof  to  the  western 
end.  Quite  clearly  they  could  h<"ar  the  spades  at  work, 
very  near  to  the  wall,  amongst  the  almond  and  the 
mulberry  trees. 

"Get  a  fireball,"  said  I.uffe  in  m  whi.sper,  "and  send 
up  a  dozen  Sikhs." 

On  the  parapet  of  the  roof  a  rough  palisade  of  planks 
liad  been  erected  to  protect  the  tlefenders  from  the 
riflemen  in  the  valley  and  across  the  river.  Behind  this 
palisade  the  Sikhs  .  rept  .'■ilently  to  their  positions.  A 
l)ii]l  made  of  pinewood  chips  and  straw,  packed  into  a 
covering  of  canvas,  was  brought  on  to  the  roof  and 
saturated  with  kerosene  oil.  "Are  you  ready?"  said 
LuiTe;  "then  now!"  Upon  the  word  the  fireball  was 
lit  and   thrown  far  out.     It  circled  through   the  air, 
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dropped,  and  lay  blaziiif,'  upon  the  ground.  By  its 
light  under  tlu-  hranclu-s  of  the  garden  trees  could  he 
seen  the  Pathans  building  a  stone  sangar,  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  fort's  walls. 

"Fire!"  cried  I.ulfe.     "Choose  your  men  and  fire." 

All  at  once  the  sil"nce  of  the  inght  was  torn  by  the 
rattle  of  musketry,  and  afar  off  the  tom-toms  beat  yet 
more  loudly. 

[-uiVe  looked  on  with  every  faculty  alert.  He  saw 
with  a  smile  that  the  Doctor  had  joined  them  anil  lay 
behind  a  plank,  firing  rapidly  and  with  a  most  accurate 
aim.  But  at  the  back  of  his  mind  all  the  while  that  he 
gave  his  orders  was  still  the  thought,  "  All  this  is  nothing. 
The  one  fateful  thing  is  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the  Khan 
of  Chiltistan."  The  little  engagement  lasted  for  about 
half  an  hour.  Th(>  insurgents  then  drew  back  from  the 
garden,  leaving  their  dead  upon  the  field.  The  rattle 
of  t\\v  muskt'try  ceased  altogether.  Behind  the  parapet 
one  Sikh  had  been  badly  wounded  by  a  bullet  in  the 
thigh.     Already  the  Doctor  was  attending  to  his  hurts. 

"It  is  a  small  thing,  Iluzoor,"  said  the  wounded  .sol- 
dier, looking  upwards  to  Luffe,  who  stood  above  him; 
"a  verv  small  thing,"  but  even  as  he  spoke  pain  cut  the 
words  short. 

"Yes,  a  small  thing";  Luffe  did  not  speak  th( 
words,  but  he  thought  them.  He  turned  away  ant 
walked  back  again  across  the  roof.  The  new  sangai 
would   not  be  built  that   night.      But   it   was  a  smal 
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tliiiii:    eonipared     with     all     tiiat     lay    hidden    in    tlie 
t'uturc. 

As  he  paee.l  tliaf  side  „f  the  fort  which  faced  th(<  plain 
dien-  rose  throu<,di  the  darkness,  almost  beneath  his 
t'e.t,  n.Kv  more  the  cry  wl.i.^h  iiad  n^ached  his  ears  while 
Ih'  sat  at  diimer  in  the  courtvard. 

lie  heard  a  few  paces  from  him  the  sharp  order  to  re- 
tire ^Wvn  by  a  .s.'iitinel.  Hut  the  voice  ros.-  a^'ain.  claim- 
in-  admission  to  the  fort,  and  this  time  a  name  was 
littered  ur^'ently,  an   Kn^diyli  name. 

"  I  )on't  fire,"  cried  Lufl'e  to  the  sentinel,  and  he  leaned 
over  the  wall. 

"Vou  come  from  Wafadar  Xazim,  and  alone?" 
"Iluzoor,  my  life  be  on  it." 
"With  news  of  Sahib  I.infortli?" 
"W-s,   news    which    his    Hinhness    Wafadar   Xazim 
diinks  it  ^^)od  for  you  to  know";  and  the  voice  in  the 
•  iarkness  rose  to  in.solence. 

Luffe  strained  his  eyes  downwards.  He  could  see 
nothinfr.  He  listened,  but  he  could  hear  no  whisperin>,' 
voices.  He  luvsitated.  He  was  very  anxious  to  hear 
news  of  Linforth. 

"I  will  let  you  in,"  he  cried;  "but  if  there  be  more 
than  one  the  lives  of  all  shall  l)e  the  price." 

He  went  down  into  the  fort.  Under  his  orders 
<  aptain  Lynes  drew  up  inside  the  gate  a  strong  guard 
"f  Sikhs  with  their  rifles  loaded  and  bayonets  fixed. 
A  few  lanterns  threw  a  dim  light  upon  the  scene,  glisten- 
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ill}.'  licrt'  and  there  iijxui  (lie  polish  of  an  aecoutrcmon 
or  a   ritle-liarrel. 

"Present,"  whispered  Lynes,  and  the  rifles  wen 
raised  to  the  shoulder,  with  every  muzzle  pointing  tow 
ards  the  gate. 

Then  Lynes  himself  went  forward,  removed  the  hars 
and  turned  the  key  in  the  lock.  The  gate  swung  oper 
noiselessly  a  little  way,  and  a  tall  man,  clad  in  whitt 
flowing  rohes,  with  a  deeply  pock-marked  face  and  a 
hooked  nose,  walked  majestically  in.  He  stood  quite 
still  while  the  gate  was  l)arre(l  again  behind  him, 
and  looked  calmly  about  him  with  incjuisitive  bright 
eyes. 

"Will  you  follow  me?"  said  LufTe,  and  he  led  the 
way  through  the  rabbit-warren  of  narrow  allevs  into 
the  centre  of  the  fort. 
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LufT.'  had  taken  a  hirgo  ban.  low-roofod  room  stip- 
port.-d  upon  pillars  f„r  his  council-chan.b.T.     ThJth.T 
Ih-  c.nduct.Mi  his  visitor.     Tamp  chairs  were  placed  tor 
iHniself  and  Major  ])ew(>s  and  Captain  Lvnes.     Cush- 
ions were  placed  ufxin  .li(>  ground  for  his  visitor.     I.uffe 
<""k  his  scat  in  the  middle,  with  Dewcs  upon  his  right 
a.Hl  Lyncs  upon  his  left.      Dewcs  expected  him  at  once 
to   press   for  information   as   to   Linforth.     But    I.uffe 
kur^v  very  well  that  certain  time  must  first  be  wasted 
m  crremonious  pn-liminari(>s.      T]w  news  would  only 
Ix' spoken  after  a  time  and  in  a  roundabout  fashion.  ' 
"  If  we  receive  you  without  the  distinction  which  is 
no  doubt  your  <luc,"  saM  Luffe  politelv,  "vou  must  re- 
"icmber  that  I  make  it  a  rule  not  to  welcome  visitors  at 
night." 

The  visitor  smiled  and  bowed. 

"It  is  a  great  grief  to  his  Highness  Wafadar  Xazim 
tl'at  yo.i  put  so  little  faith  in  him,"  replied  the  Chilti 
"Se,.  how  he  trusts  you!  He  sends  me,  his  Diwan,  his 
Muuster  of  Finance,  in  ti.  -  night  time  to  come  up  to 
.your  walls  and  into  your  fort,  so  great  is  his  desire  to 
learn  that  the  Colonel  Sahib  is  well." 
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LufFc  in  his  f„ni  l,()uc.|  \\it|,  ;,  sniil.-  of  ^ratitii 
It  was  ii„(  (!„•  tiuw  (..  jH.int  out  tliat  his  Hiiri,,, 
Wafadar  Xaziiii  was  hanlh  takiii;,^  ,1„,  (,,„,„.  ^^y,,-,., 
^'<'nuiiH-  solicitude  f„r  the  (  ol,,,,.!  Sahil.'s  health  u.,i 
rccdtniiiciul. 

"His  mvhncss  ha.>  l)u(  oncdcsirc  in  his  heart,    ilr, 
sires  peace-    |,ea<-e  so  that  this  eounlrv  uuxy  prosper,  ai 
peace  heeaus..  of  I,is  <rr,,,t  love  for  the  Colonel  Sal.i!, 
A<:ain  Lufl'e  Lowed. 

"Hu'  :oall  his  letters  the  CoIon.^I  Sahil.  returns  tl 

same  answ.r,  an.l  truly  his  Ili-hness  is  at  a  lo.ss  wh 

t'>  do  in  order  that   he  may  ensure   the  .safety  of  tl 

Tclonel  Sahil.  and  his  followers."  the  1  )Iwan  eontima 

IX'-'-^iy'ly.     "I  will  not  repeat  what   has  l„.en  alrea. 

said,"  an.l  at  onee  he  I.,  .,r;,n  at  interminahle  ien-'th  I 

eontradiet   his   words.     Ih-   n-peat,.!    th.-  proposals  , 

surrender  nuid(>  l.y  Wafa.lar  Xaxim  from  I„.uinnin,<r  t 

end.     The  Coh.nel  Sahih  was  to  march  out  of  the  foi 

with  his  troops,  and  his  Ilifrhness  would  himself  eondu. 

him  into  British  territory. 

"  If  the  Colonel  Sahil)  .Ireads  the  censure  of  his  ou, 
(iovemment,  his  Hi^rhne.ss  will  take  all  the  responsibilit 
for  the  Colonel  Sahib's  departure.  But  no  blame  wil 
fall  upon  the  Colonel  Sahib.  For  the  British  Govern 
incnt,  with  whom  Wafadar  Xazim  has  alwavs  d..sire. 
to  hve  in  amity,  desires  peace  too,  as  it  has  always  sai.j 
It  is  the  British  Government  wliich  has  broken  it: 
treaties." 
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"Not  so."  npli.d  L„il\..  "'I'l,,.  r„,i,|  ^,..j,  „,„,,.^_ 
i;:k(M  with  tlie  consent  of  the  Khan  of  Chiltislaii,  who 
1^  the  rul.T  (,f  this  eonntry,  and  Wafudar,  his  nne|,.. 
men  ly  the  rel.ej.  Therefon-  take  hack  my  last  word 
lo  Wafadar  Xa/ini.  Let  him  make  suhmission  t,.  me 
as  representative  of  the  Sirkar,  an<l  lay  <lown  his  arms, 
riien  I  will  inteiccle  for  him  with  the  (iovermnei.t,  so 
tliat  his  piinidiment  he  li<,dit." 

The  Diwan  smiled  and  his  voice  chan^r.-d  once  nu.re 
to  a  note  of  insolence. 

"His  Ili;rh,„-ss  \Vafa<lar  Nazim  is  now  the  Khan  of 
<'hiltistan.     The  oth.r,  the  depo.se.l,  lies  coope.l  „,,  j,, 
liiis  fort,  a  prisoner  of  the  British,  wliose  willinjr  .shiv.- 
lie  has  always  been,     'i'he  British  must  retire  from  our 
•"untry.     Ilis  Highness  Wafadar  Na/.im  desires  tluun 
no  harm.     But  they  must  <?o  now!" 
I.iifl'e  looked  .sternly  at  the   Diwan. 
"Tell  Wafadar  Xazim  to  have  a  care  le.st  they  ^r,, 
never,  hut  .set  their  foot  firmly  upon  the  neck  of  this  r'^- 
hellious  people." 

He  rose  to  sif,niify  that  the  conference  wa.s  at  an  end. 
But  the  Diwan  did  not  .stir.  He  smiled  p<>nsively  an.l 
played  with  the  ta.s.sels  of  his  cu.shion. 

"And  yet,"  he  .said,  "how  true  it  is  that  his  Hi<,'hne.ss 
thinks  only  of  the  Colonel  Sahih's  safety." 

Some  note  of  satisfaction,  not  quite  perfectlv  con- 
<raled,  some  sly  accent  of  triumph  .sounding  throuf^h 
the  gently  modulated  words,  smote  upon  Luffe's  .-ars, 
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JiM.I  uarn..l  liim  tlii.t  tin-  Int.-  incanii.^' of  rli<-  Taiwan 
M>it  was  ,„ilv  ,i(,u  «)  l,<.  nvralrd.  All  (hat  I  ad  ^o, 
iM-forc  was  ii..il.in^'.  ']')„■  ,,o|it,.  accusations,  tl,,-  won: 
rc[)<-titioris.  tUr  expressions  of  ^r,),„l  v\i||  tiiesr  wei 
tli<'  mere  prelii.iinari.s.  (lie  lon^r  salut<-  hefon  (lie(,,„ 
l>;it.  LnllV  str.l.d  liiinself  a^rjiii.st  a  blow,  cotKroJIi,, 
I'is  )•,(•.■  a.i.l  his  li.i.l.s  lest  a  look  or  a  ^'.-sdire  should  |„ 
tray  tl„  |,„rt.  A.i.l  it  was  well  that  he  did,  fur  the  no 
inoineiit   (he  Mow  fell. 

"For   had    news   has   ioine   (o   ns.     Saliih    Linfortl 
met  his  d.ath  two  da.vs  a^'o,  fifty  miles  from  here,  ii 
t'»'  <""..p  <.f  his   Kxcell.M.ey  Ahdidla   Mahoinined.  th 
("()inn.ander-in-("hi<.f  to   his   Ili^dmejvs.     Ahdiilla    Ma 
iioninie.!  is  ^^reatly  -rieve.j,  knowing'  well  that  this  vio 
l.nt  act  will  raise  up  a  prejudi,r  a^^ainst  him  and  hi; 
inVhness.      M„reov(-r,  he  too  would  live  in  friends! 
with  the  Mritish.     liut  his  soldiers  are  justly  j.rovoke. 
h\  th(>  violation  of  tn-aties  l,y  the  British,  and  it  is  im- 
possible  to  stay   their  han.ls.     Therefore,   In-fon^  Ab- 
dulla  Mahommed  joms  wands  with  my  msuster,  Wafadai 
Nazim,  befoH'  this  fort,  it  will  bo  well  for  the  Colonel 
Sahib  an.l  his  troops  to  be  safely  out  of  reach." 

Luffe  was  doul)tful  whether  to  beli(  ve  the  words  or 
no.  'Jlie  story  u.i-ht  be  a  lie  to  fri^d.ten  him  and  to 
discourage  the  ^rarrison.  On  the  other  hand,  it  wjis 
lik(>ly  ciiou<,di  to  ],.>  true.  And  if  true,  it  was  the 
worst  news  which  Luffe  had  neard  for  many  a  long 
day. 
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"'•"'    '!"•    '""'■    l'<'\\     the     acridcril     occurred,"    lie 
>;ii.l,  >Miilin;;  ;:riiMly  a'  the  enphernisni  he  ns.-d. 

"S;diil.  i.i.itortli  WIS  ill  the  t,.|,(  srt  apart  for  him  hy 
Ahdiilla  Mai.Miniiicd.  'r|„.re  were  piards  to  proh'd 
liiiii.  l.nt  it  M'ciiis  th.y  did  ii„t  watch  well.  IIii/,,.,r, 
all  ha\e  hceii  piiiii>h.-d.  hut  piiiiishineiit  will  ii..f  l.rin^r 
Swliil.  Liiifortli  to  life  ;,<raiii.  'riierefore  iiear  th<-  words 
of  Wafadar  Xazim.  >p,,keii  now  for  the  last  time.  He 
liiin  .If  \\ill  escort  you  and  your  soldiers  and  ofhcers 
to  the  Iw.nlers  of  British  territory,  so  that  he  may  rejoice 
to  know  that  you  are  safe,  ^ou  will  leave  his  Ilij,'liness 
Mir  .\li  hehind,  who  will  resi^'ii  his  throne  in  favour  of 
l^^  uncle  Wafadar,  and  so  there  will  he  peac<-." 

"And  what   will  happen  to  Mir  Ali.  whom  we  have 
|iriiiiiised   t(»   protect  'f" 

The   Diwan  shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  gentle,  dep- 
atory    fashion    and    smiled    his    melancholy    sinih-. 
fills  gestiir."  and  his  attitude  suggested  that  it  was  not 
1  ill  the  hest  of  taste  to  raise  so  imph-asant  a  <|uestion. 
I  Hut  lu    did  .M)t  r,  j.lv  iu       .,1s. 
J      "\ou  will   tell   Wafa.lar  Xa/.im   ;hat  we  will  know 
^how  to  protect  his  Highness  the  Khan,  and  that  we  will 
i  t.ach  Al..lulla  Mahomined  a  lesson  in  that  n'spect  he- 
]  tore    many    moons   hav,-   passe.l,"    Liiffe   said    sternly. 
;  -As  for  this  story  of  Sahih  Linforth,  1  do  not  believe 
;  a  word  of  it." 
■       The  Diwan  nodded  his  head. 

"It  was  l)eli<-ved  that  you  would  reply  in  this  way. 
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TluToforo  here  are  proofs."  Ho  drew  fro,,,  l.is  < 
a  s.lvrr  watc-1,  „po„  a  Iratl.er  watch-„ar,l,  a  kttvr-c 
='"<•  ^o  tl'-s.-  hr  a,l.lo,l  a  letter  in  Li„f,)rth'.s  own  lu 
H<-  handed  them  to  [.nff... 

lailfe  lianded  the-  watch  an<l  c-hain  to  Dewes 
:'I-"^''J'JH'l"ttcT-ca,se.     There  was  a  letter  in  it,  wri, 
".  a  wo,nan's  handwriiu,-,  and   besides  the    letter 

Port,-ait    of    a    .n'rl.       H,-    ,daneed    at    the    letter  . 

K  a.K-ed  at  the  po,trait.     Then   he   passed  them  or 

Dewes. 

l)<'wes  looked  at  the  portrait  with  a  greater  e. 
1  Ih-  iaee  was  winninir  rather  .',an  pretty.  It  seen 
t'>  l".n  that  it  was  one  of  thosc«  faces  which  mi^d.t  I 
'■•""^-  iH'autn-nl  at  ma,:y  n,on,ents  thronf,^h  the  spirit 
'in-  won,an.  ratl„T  than  fmn,  any  <,race  of  feature 
she  loved,  for  instance,  sl,<.  would  be  really  beauti: 
'or  the  man  she  loyed. 

"I  won.lrr  who  sh,-  is."  he  sa- '    hon^d.tfully 

"f    know."    replied    Lnffe,    ...most    carelessly      1 

was  ..nmerscl  in  t'u"  secon<l  letter  wh.ch  the  Diwun  h. 

ha,ided  to  him. 

"Who  is  it?"  asked  De-.ves. 

"  Linforth's  wife." 

"His  vyife!"  exclain.ed  Dewes,  and.  looking  at  tl 
l>''otoKraph  .gain,  he  said  in  a  low  yoice  which  w. 
gentle  w       compassion,  "Poor  woman!" 

"  Yes,  yes.     Poor  woinan!"  said  Luffe.  and  he  we, 


on  i-e;<(liiig  his  letter. 
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LIXFDRTirs   DEATH 

Tt  was  characterl.stic  of  Lulfe  that  hr  should  fed  scj 
little  concern   in  the  domestic  side  of   Linfortli's  life. 
He  was  not  very  human  in  his  outlook  on  the  world. 
(Questions  of  hi<,di  policy  interested  and  en^os.sed  his 
mind;  he  lived  for  tlie  Frontier,  not  so  much  suhduin^- 
;i  man's  natural  emotions  as  unaware  of  them.     JNIcii 
(ii,qired  in  his  thouirhts   as   the  instru.ments  of  policy; 
their  womentolk    as    so    many    hindrances   or  aids  to 
tile  fulfilment  of  tlu-ir  allotted  tasks.     Thus  Linforth's 
death  troubled  him  ^m-atly,  since  Linforth  was  f;r<-atlv 
concerned  in  one  (^rcat  undertakinjf.      ^loreover,   tlie 
scheme  had  lieen  very  close  to   lanforth's  heart,  even 
as  it  was  to  Lufi'e's.      Hut  Linforth's  wife  was  in  Kiih- 
land.  and  thus,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  neither  aid  nor  im- 
pediment.    Ikit  in  that  he  was  wron<i;.     She  had  been 
the   mainspring,'   (jf    Linforth's    enerj^y,   and    .so    much 
vas  (>vi(leiit  in  the  letter  which  Luffc  read  slowly  to  the 
end. 

"\es,  Linffjrth's  dead,"  said  he,  with  a  momentary 
discouragement.  "There  are  many  whom  w<'  could 
more  easily  have  spared.  Of  cours(>  the  thing  will  go 
on.  That's  certain,"  he  said,  nodding  his  head.  A 
cold  .satisfaction  shone  in  his  eyes.  "But  Linforth 
was  part  of  the  'J'hing." 

He  pas.sed  the  .second  letter  to  IVwes,  who  read  it; 
and  for  a  while  both  men  remained  thoughtful  and,  as 
it  .seem<>d,  imaware  for  the  moment  of  the  Diwan's 
])resene»'      There  was  this  ditiVrence,  however.      Lufi'e 
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w.s  thinking  (,f  "  tUv  Thin-";  iVw.-s  was  pondorin-  n 
til."  f,'riin  little  tra-.-.i.v  which  th.-sc  letters  revealed,  m. 
tliaiikin-  Heaven  in  all  simplicity  „f  h(-art  that  there  vvji 
n..  w.„nai.  waiting;  in  fear  l.eeanse  of  him  and  tren 
l>linf:  at  si^rht  of  each  t(>le^rraph  hoy  she  met  upon  th 
roa(  1 . 

'i^ic  irrUn  little  tragedy  was  not  altocrether  uneommoi 
"pon  the  Indian  frontier,  l.ut  it  gaine.l  vividness  fror> 
the  brevity  of  the  letters  which  related  it.     The  fiist  on<- 
that  in  the  woman's  han.l,  written  from  a  house  un.le; 
the  Downs  of  Sussex.  toM  of  th(>  birth  of  a  hov  in  word- 
at  onee  saered  and  simple.     ^J'h,y  ,vere  written  for  the 
<'.y<"s  of  one  man,  and  Major  Dewcs  had  a  feeling  thai 
Ills  own,  however  respectfully,  violated  their  sanctitv. 
The  second  letter  was  an  unfinished  one  written  by  the 
husband  to  the  wife  from  his  t,-nt  among.st  the  rabble 
of  -VlKlulla  Maho.nmed.      Linforth  clearlv  understood 
that  this  was  the  last  letter  he  would  write.     "I  am 
sitting  writing  this  by  the  light  of  a  candle.     The  tent 
duor  is  open.     In  front  of  me  I  can  see  the  great  snow- 
mountains.     All  the  ugliness  of  the  lower  shale  slopes 
IS  hul.len.     By  such  a  moonlight,  my  dear,  mav  you 
always  look  back  upon  my  memory.     For  it  is'over, 
'Sybil.     'J'hey  are  waiting  until  I  fall  asleep.     I  have 
been  warned  of  it.     But  I  shall  fall  asleep  to-night.     I 
have  kept  awake  for  two  nights.     I  am  very  tired." 

He  had  fallen  asleep  even  before  the  letter  was  co.n- 
ploted.     I'here  was  a  message  for  the  boy  and  a  wish: 
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"  May  he  meet  a  woman  like  you,  my  dear,  when  his 
time  coin-'s,  and  love  !ht  as  I  love  you,"  and  again  came 
the  phrase,  "  I  am  very  tired."  It  spoke  of  the  boy's 
school,  and  eontiiuied:  "Whether  he  will  come  out  here 
it  is  too  early  '-ink  al)out.  Hut  the  road  will  not  be 
finished— and  I  wonder.  If  he  wants  to,  let  him!  We 
Mnforths  belong  to  the  road,"  and  for  the  third  time 
(Ik-  phrase  recurred,  "I  am  very  tired,"  and  upon  the 
phrase  the  h-tter  brok(>  off. 

IK'wes  could  imagine  Linforth  falling  forward  with 
his  head  upon  his  hands,  his  eyes  heavy  with  sleep, 
wliile  from  without  the  tent  the  patient  Chiltis  watched 
until  he  slept. 

"How  did  it  happen?"  he  a^ked. 
"They  cast  a  noose  over  his  head,"  replied  the  Diwan, 
"dragged  him  from  the  tent  and  stabbed  him." 
Dewes  nodded  and  turned  to  Luffe. 
"These  letters  and  things  must  go  home  to  his  wife. 
It's  hard  on  her,  with  a  boy  only  a  few  months  old." 

"A  boy?"  said  Luffe,  rousing  himself  from  his 
thoughts.  "Oh!  there's  a  boy?  I  had  n<  noticed 
that.  I  wonder  how  far  th(>  road  will  have  gone  when 
lie  comes  out."  There  was  no  iloubt  in  Luffe's  mind, 
at  all  events,  as  to  the  boy's  destuiy.  Ho  turned  to  the 
1  >i\\an. 

'"IVll  Wafadar  Xazim  that  I  will  open  the  gates  of 
this  fort  and  march  down  to  British  territory  after  he 
has  made  submission,"  he  .said. 
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The  Divvan  smiled  in  a  melancholy  way.  He  1: 
•lone  his  best,  hut  the  British  w-re,  of  course,  all  mi 
He  bowed  himself  out  ,e  room  and  stalked  throu 

tlie  alleys  to  the  ^ates. 

"  Wafadar  Nazim  must  l)e  very  sure  of  victory,"  s; 

I-utTe.     "  He  would  hardly  have  given  us  that  unfinish 

letter  had  he  a  fear  we  should  escape  him  in  the  end 

"He  could  not  read  what  was  written,"  said  Dew( 

"  hut  he  could  fear  what  was  written,"  replied  LuH 

-Vs  lie  walk(>d  across  the  courtyard  he  heard  the  cra( 

of  a  rifle.     The  sound  came  from  across  the  river.    Tl 

truce  was  over,  the  siege  was  already  renewed. 
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CIIAI'l^ER  IV 

I.t  I'FK    I.OOK.S    FOHWAUD 

It  was  the  mine  underneath  the  North  Tower  which 
broiiirht  the  career  of  Lntl'e  to  an  end.  The  j^arrison, 
indeed,  had  Hve<l  in  fear  of  this  peril  ever  since  the  siege 
bci:ap..  But  inasmuch  as  no  att(>mpt  to  mine  had  been 
Jiia.le  (hiring?  the  first  month,  the  fear  had  grown  dim. 
It  was  revived  (hiring  the  fifth  we<-k.  The  ofificers  were 
»t  mess  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  a  havildar 
«f  Sikhs  Inirst  into  the  courtyard  with  the  news  that  the 
iom.d  of  a  pick  could  he  heard  from  the  chamber  of 
tlie  tower. 

"At  last!"  cried  Dewes,  springing  to  his  feet.  The 
lix  men  hurrie<l  to  the  tower.  A  long  loophole  had  been 
f  tshioned  in  the  thick  wall  on  a  downward  slant,  so 
ihat  a  miirksman  might  command  anyone  who  crept 
loruard  to  fire  the  fort.  Against  this  loophole  LutTe 
ft'aned  his  ear. 

I   "Do  you  hear  anything,  sir?"  asked  a  subaltern  of 
llie  Sappers  who  was  atta'-lit'd  to  the  force. 
I    "Hush!"  said  Luffe. 

}  He  listene<l,  and  he  heard  quite  clearly  underneath 
-Ihe  ground  below  him  the  dull  shock  of  a  pickaxe.  The 
|oise  came  almost  from  beneath  his  feet;  so  near  the 
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mine  had  been  alrciuly  driven  to  tlic  walls.  The  strokes 
fell  with  the  rej^ularity  of  th.e  tiekinj,'  of  a  eloek.  Hut  at 
times  the  soinid  ehaiif^ed  in  character.  'i1ie  niuflled 
thud  of  the  pick  upon  earth  became  a  dang  a.s  it  struck 
upon   stone. 

"Do  yo>i  listen!"  .said  LufTe,  f^iving  way  to  Dewes, 
and  Dewes  in  his  turn  leaned  his  car  against  the  loop- 
hole. 

"What  do  you  think?"  a  \cd  LufTe. 

Dewes  stood  up  straight  again. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking.  I  am  thinking  it 
.sounds  like  the  beating  of  a  clock  in  a  room  where  a 
man  lies  dying,"  he  said. 

LuiTe  nodded  his  head.  But  images  and  romantic 
sayings  struck  no  response  from  him.  He  turned  to 
the  young  Sapper. 

"Can  we  countermine?" 

The  young  Engineer  took  the  place  of  Major  Dewes. 

"We  can  try,  but  we  are  late,"  said  he. 

"It  must  be  a  sortie  tlien,"  said  Lutfe. 

"Yes,"  exclaimed  Lynes  eagerly.  "I Ait  me  go,  Sir 
Charles!" 

LufTe  smiled  at  his  enthusiasm. 

"How  many  men  will  you  reijuire?"  he  asked. 
"Sixty?" 

"A  hundred,"  replied  Dewes  promptly. 

All  that  night  Lutfe  superintended  the  digging  of  the 
countermine,  while  Dewes  made  ready  for  the  sortie. 
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Hv  (layhrcak  the  arraiigrinciifs  were  (oinpUted.  'I'lie 
<iimjM)\V(lrr  baf,'S,  with  th<  ir  fuses  attached,  were  r|is- 
trilxited,  the  ^ates  were  suddenly  fhliig  open,  and  Lynes 
r:ieed  out  with  a  huM(h-ed  (Ihurkhas  and  Sikhs  across 
the  fit'tv  yards  of  open  J^round  to  the  san^^ar  hehiud 
.vhich  the  mine  shaft  Iiad  Keen  opened.  'I'he  work  of 
the  hinidred  men  was  (|ui(k  and  c()nij)lct(\  Within 
!i  M'  an  !ionr,  Lyncs,  himself  wounded,  iiad  hrou^^^ht 
hack  his  force,  and  left  the  mine  destroyed.  IJut  dur- 
ing that  half-hour  disaster  had  fallen  upon  the  <,Mrrison. 
Luffe  had  dropped  as  lie  was  walking  hack  across  the 
courtyard  to  his  ofHce.  For  a  few  minutes  he  lay  un- 
noticed in  the  empty  stpiare,  his  face  upturned  to  the 
skv,  and  then  a  clamorous  sound  of  lamentation  was 
heard  and  an  orderly  came  rmmin;;  through  the  alleys 
of  the  Fort,  crying  out  that  the  (Colonel  Sahib  was 
d<ad. 

He  was  not  dead,  however.  lie  recovered  coiu'iou.s- 
ncss  that  uight,  and  early  in  the  morning  Dcwes  was 
roused  from  his  sleep.  He  woke  to  find  the  Doctor 
shakii'g  him  hy   the  shoulder. 

"  Fufl'e  wants  you.  II<'  has  not  got  very  long  now. 
He  has  soint>thing  to  sa v  " 

Dewes  slipped  on  his  ciothcs,  and  hurried  down  the 
stairs.  He  followed  the  Doctor  through  the  little  wind- 
ing alleys  whi<;h  gave  to  the  Fort  the  appearance  of  a 
tiny  village.  It  was  broad  daylight,  but  the  fortress 
was   strangely    silent.     The   people    whom   he   passed 
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either  spoke  not  at  all  or  spoke  only  in  low  tones.  'I'liev 
sat  hnddled  in  ^^ronps,  waitin^r.  F,,,r  was  ahruad  that 
inornin^r.  It  was  known  that  the  brain  of  the  defenee 
was  (hin,-:.  It  was  known,  too,  what  cruel  fate  awaited 
those  within  th.-  Fort,  if  thos(>  without  ever  fu:  ((i  the 
^Mtes  and  burst  in  upon  their  victims. 

Dewes  fonnd  tin-  Political  Officer  propped  up  on  pil- 
lows on  his  camp-bed.  The  door  from  the  courtyard 
was  oi)en,  and  the  niornin^r  ji^rht  poured  bri^ditly  into 
the   room. 

"Sit  here,  close  to  m.>,  Dewcs,"  .said  Lulfc  in  a  whis- 
per, "and  listen,  for  I  am  very  tired."  A  smile  came 
upon  his  face.  "  Do  you  rememl)er  Linforth's  letters? 
How  that  phrase  came  a^^ain  and  a^^ain:  'I  am  verv 
tired.'" 

The  Doctor  arranp'd  the  pillows  underneath  his 
shoulders,  and  then  Lufi'e  said: 

"All  ri^dit.     I  shall  do  now." 

He  waited  until  the  Doctor  had  gone  from  the  room 
and  continued: 

"  I  am  not  going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Fort.  The 
defence  is  safe  in  your  hands,  .so  long  as  defejicc  is  po.ssi- 
ble.  Besides,  if  it  falls  it's  not  a  great  thing.  The 
troops  will  come  up  and  trample  down  Wafudar  Nazim 
:;iid  Abdulla  Mahonuned.  They  are  not  the  danger. 
Tile  road  will  go  on  again,  even  though  Linforth's  dead. 
No,  the  man  whom  I  am  afraid  of  is— the  son  of  the 
Khan." 
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Dc\V(\s  stared,  and  (licii  said  in  a  .soothing'  voicr: 

"  He   will   he   '  )()kfd   after." 

"^<)U  think  liiy  mind's  \vandeI•in;,^"  contiiiiied  laifFe. 
"  It  never  was  elear(  r  in  my  life,  '{'lie  Khan's  son  is  u 
lioy  a  week  old.  Xeverlheless  I  tell  you  that  hov  is  the 
danijer  in  Chiltistan.  'I'he  falher--we  know  him.  A 
j,'()()d  fellow  wiio  has  lost  all  the  (oiifidenec  of  his  peoph'. 
'i'here  is  hanlly  an  adherent  of  his  who  jrenuinelv  likes 
him;  there's  hardly  a  man  in  this  Fort  who  doesn't  he- 
lieve  that  he  wished  to  sell  his  country  to  the  Hriti.sh. 
I  should  think  he  is  impo.ssii)le  here  in  the  future.  And 
everyone  in  Covermnent  House  knows  it.  We  shall 
.lo  the  usual  tllin<,^  1  have  no  dou!)t— pension  him  olf, 
settle  him  down  comfortaMy  outside  the  borders  of 
Chiltistan,  and  rule  the  country  as  trustee  for  his  .son 
— until  the  son  comes  of  uijc." 

Dewes  reali.sed  surely  enough  that  LulFe  was  in  pos- 
session of  his  faculties,  but  he  thou<,dit  his  anxietv  ex- 
aiij^'c  rated. 

"You  are  looking  rather  far  ahead,  aren't  you,  sir'/" 
he  asked. 

Lulfe  smiled. 

**  l\venty-on(>  years.  What  are  twenty-one  years  to 
India'/     My  dear  Dewivsl" 

He  was  silent.  It  seemed  as  thouo;h  he  were  hesita- 
ting' whether  he  would  say  a  word  more  to  this  Major 
who  in  India  talked  of  twenty-one  years  as  a  long  span 
of  lime.     But  there  was  no  one  else  to  whom  he  could 
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ronfidc  l/s  fc;irs.      If  1  )cu('.s  Wiis  not  hrilliunt,  Ik-  xv;,^ 
at  all  events  all  (hat  (here  was. 

"I  wish  1  was  '^im\<r  u,  live,"  Jie  eried  in  a.  low  voiee 
of  exasf)eratiori.  "  1  wish  1  could  last  just  ion-,'  erioii^^h 
to  travel  down  to  CaleiiKa  and  niakr  thern  listen  to  me. 
Hut  there's  no  hope  of  it.  Wui  must  do  what  you  ean, 
Dewes.  but  very  likely  they  won't  pay  any  attention  (o 
you.  \rr\  likely  you'll  helieve  me  wroii;,'  vourself, 
eh?  I'oor  old  Lull'c,  a  man  with  a  hee  in  his  l.onnd, 
eh?"'  he  whispered  saxairelv 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  J  )fwis.  "  Vou  knov  the  Frontier. 
I  know  that." 

"And  even  there  you  are  wron-,'.  No  man  knows  the 
Frontier.  We  are  all  stumhliui,'  in  the  dark  amon"  these 
peoples,  with  (heir  <rentle  voices  and  (heir  cut-throal 
Avays.  'J'he  most  that  you  can  know  is  that  vou  are 
stuml.liM<r  in  the  dark.  Well,  let's  j;et  hack  to  the  hoy 
here.  This  country  will  he  kept  for  him,  for  twentv- 
oue  years.  Where  is  he  going  to  be  during  those  twenty- 
one  years?" 

Dewes  caught  at  the  question  as  an  opportunitv  for 
reassuring  the  Political  Officer. 

"Wliy,  sir,  the  Khan  told  us.  Have  vou  forirotteir^ 
He  is  to  go  to  Eton  and  Oxford.  He'll  see  sonu'thing 
of  England.  He  will  learn-"  and  Major  Dewes 
stopped  short,  baffled  by  the  look  of  hopelessness  upon 
the  Political  Officer's  face. 

"I  think  you  are  all  mad,"  said  Luffe,  and  he  .sud- 
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ilnily  startcil  iij)  in  his  htd  ;iii(l  cried  uitli  vrhciiicncc, 
"  ^'ou  t;ikc  tlicsf  hovs  to  I'ln^daiiil.  ^'()U  (rain  thctn  in 
the  ways  ot"  the  West,  tlic  ideas  of  tlie  West,  and  then  vkii 
send  them  hack  a^^un  to  the  I'last,  to  rnh-  over  Kastern 
people,  aceordinj;  to  Kastern  ich'as,  and  _\ou  think  all 
is  well.  i  tell  yon,  Dewes,  it's  >lieer  Innucy.  Of  course 
it's  true— this  hoy  won't  perhaps  snlFer  in  esteem  amon^ 
his  people  (piite  as  much  as  others  have  done.  lie 
l)elon<;s  and  his  people  helon^  to  the  Maulai  sect. 
I'he  laws  of  reli^fion  an-  not  strict  anionj»  them. 
Thev  <lrink  wine,  thev  i-at  what  thev  will,  thev  do  not 
lose  caste  so  easily.  Hut  you  have  to  look  at  the  man 
as  he  will  he,  the  hybrid  mixture  of  Kast  and  West." 

He  sank  hack  ainun^  his  pillows,  exhausted  by  the 
violence  of  his  outcry,  and  for  a  little  while  he  was  silent. 
Then  he  began  aj^ain,  but  this  time  in  a  low,  pleading 
voice,  whicli  was  very  umisual  in  him,  and  which  kept 
the  words  he  spoke  vivid  and  fresh  in  Dewes'  memory 
for  many  years  to  come.  Indeed,  Dewes  would  not 
havt'  believed  that  LutFe  could  have  spoken  on  any  sub- 
ject with  so  much  wistfulness. 

"  Listen  to  me,  Dewes.  I  have  lived  for  the  Frontier. 
I  have  had  no  other  interest,  almost  no  other  ties.  [ 
am  not  a  man  of  friends.  I  believed  at  one  time  Lin- 
forth  was  mv  friend.  I  believeil  I  liked  him  verv  much. 
Hut  I  think  now  that  it  was  only  because  he  was  bound 
up  with  the  Frontier.  The  Frontier  has  been  my  wife, 
\\\\  children,  my  home,  my  one  long  and  lasting  passion. 
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Am. I  I  Mill  V.T.v  well  ..Mit.Mt  llul  it  l,;,s  l.rcii  s...  I  ,l„„'t 
rf^'rr(  iiiisscrl  (.|.[)<,rliiiii(i.s  ,,r  liiippiinss.  Wlmt  I  r<- 
;,'nl  is  (Ik-.I  !  shall  n,,l  l,r  aliv  in  tu.iilx -oi..'  _\rars  (<. 
n\rr(  i|„.  .lMii;,ar  I  fuivs,-,.  ,.r  I..  I.ni-li  al  my  iVars  if  I 
;nii  unMi-  'llirv  caM  .1..  ulial  (lirv  likr  iiiKajpnlaiKi 
'"..!  H.i.-al  aii.l  Boinl.av.  Hut  ,,„  (|„.  Froinirr  I  uai.t 
ll'in-s  (,,  -r,,  u.  II.  Oh,  h,„v  I  want  ih.m  U,  -.,  ur||:" 
I-iill-f  ha.l  Kn.wi,  vrrv  |,alr.  ami  tli.'  s.vral  Klist,,,..! 
>'|'..ii  his  f.mhra.l.  D.w.s  h.l.l  t„  his  lips  a  -h.v.  ..f 
I'IMihIv  uiiicii  sl,„„l  upon  a  tal.lr  In-sulr  tjic  Im.I. 

"What  (laiiK,.,-  ,1,,  you  foivscc?"  asked  Dcucs.       "I 
will  rciuciiilxT  what  voii  sav." 

"^■(■s,  iviMriiil.cr  it;  write  it  out.  so  that  yoi,  luav  re- 
"K'IuImt  it,  an.l   .lin   it   into  their  ears  at   ( iovermueut 
House,"  sai.l    I.utfe.      "\nu   take   tli.'se  hoys,  you  ;;ive 
them  Oxfonl.  a  season  in   London     did  you  ever  lm(> 
a  season  in  London  when  you  wen-  tweiity-om-,  Dewes? 
V..U   show  th.Mu   Paris,      ^'ou  ;,rive  them  opp<,rtnnities 
of  enjoyment,  sueli  as  no  other  a-e.  no  „(l„r  place  af- 
fords-   has  ever  alforded.      Vou  ./uv  them,  for  a  short 
while,  M  lif,.  of  colour,  of  swift  crowding;  hours  of  pjcas- 
iirc,  and  then  yon  send  them  hack     to  s<-ttle  down  in 
(heir  native  States,  and  ohey  th.'  orders  of  the  Kesid.'i.t. 
Do  yon  think  tluw  will  he  content?     Do  yon  think  they 
will  hav<-  their  heart  in  tlieir  work,  in  dieir  hnm.lrnm 
life,  in  tlu'ir  elahorate  ceremonies?     Oh,  there  are  in- 
stances enon-h  to  convince  if  only  people  would  list,.n. 
'I'here's  a  youth  now  in  the  South,  the  heir  of  an  Indian 
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throne  lie  has  six  w«-cks  tiolnlay.  llow  ilo<s  lie 
it.  .lo  voii  think?  Ih-  Irav's  liani  l.>  I'lii^lan-l,  spends 
ii  w.fk  ihcrr,  and  travds  hack  a^'ain.  In  I'.n-land  h«' 
is  tn-ulcd  as  an  kjikiI;  liirr,  in  spile  ol"  iiis  eeninonifs, 
he  is  an  itijtrinr,  ami  will  an<l  must  lie  so.  Tii"'  ln^t  voii 
e;m  hope  is  (hat  he  will  l>e  merely  unhappy.  \ou  pray 
that  he  won't  take  to  drink  and  make  his  friends  ;imoti<,' 
the  jockeys  and  tlie  trainers.  I!e  has  lost  the  taste  for 
the  native  life,  and  iievcrlhclcss  he  has  ;:ot  to  live  it. 
IJcsides-be.sidcs      I    haven't    told    yoii     the    worst    of 

it." 

Dewes  leaned  forward.     'I'he  sincerity  of  lailVe  had 
gained  upon  liiin.      "Let  me  hear  all,"  he  said. 

"'Ihere    is    the    white    woman,"    conlinue<l     Luire. 
"'I'he  Kii<,'lish  woman,  tlie  Kni^lish  girl,  with  her  dainti- 
ness,  iier  pretty   frocks,   her  good   looks,   her  delicate 
charm.     Very    likely    she    only    thinks    of    him    as    a 
picture.s(|ue  figure;  she  dances  with  him,  l>ut  she  does 
not  take  him  .seriou.sly.     Yes,  hut  he  may  take  her  .seri- 
ously, and  often  does.     What  then?     Wlien  he  is  tokl 
to  •'•o  hack  to  his  State  and  settle  down,   what  then? 
Will   he  he  content   with  a  wife  of  his  own   people? 
He  is  already   a  stranger  among  his  owi\   folk.     He 
will   eat  out   his   heart   with   bitterness   and   jealou.sy. 
And,  mind  you,  1  am  speaking  of  the  best— the  be.st  of 
the  Princes  and  the  best  of  the  Knglisli  women.     What 
of    the    others?     The    Kngli.sh    women    who  take   his 
p(\arls,  and  the  Princes  who  come  back  and  boast  of 
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*''<-«.Kooss.      Do  you  (Link    that  is  goo<l  for  Hritisl. 
rnlemln.l.a?     Give  ,„c  .s<M„Hhinfc  ,o  drink'" 

lAiffe  pouro.]  out  hi.  v.h.uirut  couvlccious  to  his  c-o,u- 
P-non,  wishing  with  all  his  hc-art  that  he  ha.l  ono  of 
tl>e  great  ones  of  the  ^Krroy^s  Council  at  his  s„ie.  i„- 
•st<'a.l  of  this  ..alous  l>ut  somewhat  commonplac-e 
J^^'Jo.   of  a  S,kh  regiment.     All  the  more,  tlierefore 

•nust  he  hushan.l  his  strength,  so  that  all  that  he  ha.i 
."  "nn,i  might  he  remen,lH.re.l.  There  would  I.e  little 
char^cc^  perhaps,  of  it  hearing  fruit.  Still,  evc-n  that 
,  \'^''^"^"  '""^^  '>^'  grasped.  And  .so  in  that  hi^h 
castle  beneath  the  Ilin.day.s,  b.-sieged  Uy  insur^c^t 
tr.bes,  a  <lnng  I'olitieal  Offieer  di.scour.sed  upon  this 
question  of  high  policy. 

"  I  told  you  of  a  supper  I  had  one  night  at  the  Savoy 
-^o  you  rcnembcr?     Yon  all  looke,!  suffic-iently  as- 
tomsh<.l  when  I  told  you  to  b,>ar  it  in  nun<l." 
"  Ves.  I  remember,"  sai<l  Dewes. 
''  Very  well.     I  tol,|  you  I  learned  .something  fro.n  th. 
-ly  who  was  with  me  which  it  was  good  for  me  to 
know.     I  saw  something  which  it  was  goo,|  for  ,ne  to  .see 
G.,od-y,.s,   but   not  f.leasant  eith.-r  to  know  or  see 
1  here  was.- young  IWeh.  England  ti.en.     He  dine.1 
'-'     -gh   places   and   afterwar.ls  suppe.l   at   the  Savov 
'""'  ^'""  ^''>'!'P'"-^-  ''"d   both  in  the  high   places  and 
among  the  ror^phrh  his  jewels  had  uradv  hin,  w,-lcon„. 
Ih.sH  truth    I   am   telling  you.     He  was  a  boaster." 
>\HI,  after  supper  tha.  night  he  threw  a  girl  down  the 
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>tnirs.  Never  mind  whiit  she  was — she  wju?  of  the  white 
riiliiij^  niee,  she  was  of  the  race  that  rules  in  India, 
lie  comes  hack  to  India  and  insolently  boasts.  Do 
you  approve':'     Do  you  think  that  good?" 

"1  think  it's  horril)le,"  exclaimed  Dewes. 

"Well,  I  have  done,"  said  Luffe.  "This  youngster 
is  to  go  to  Oxford.  Unhappiness  and  the  distrust  of 
liis  own  people  will  be  the  best  that  can  come  of  it,  while 
ruin  and  disasters  very  well  may.  There  are  many 
ways  of  disaster.  Sup[X)se,  for  instance,  this  boy  were 
(o  turn  out  a  strong  man.     Do  you  see?" 

Dewes  nodded  his  head. 

"Yes,  I  see,"  he  answered,  and  he  answered  so  be- 
cause he  saw  that  Luffe  had  come  to  the  end  of  his 
strength.  His  voice  had  weakened,  he  lay  with  his  eyes 
suuk  deep  in  his  head  and  a  leaden  pallor  upon  his 
face,  and  his  breath  laboured  as  he  spoke. 

"I  am  glad,"  replied  Luffe,  "that  you  understand." 

But  it  was  not  until  many  years  had  passed  that 
i)ewcs  saw  and  understood  the  trouble  which  was  then 
stirring  in  Luffe's  mind.  And  even  then,  when  he  did 
see  and  understand,  he  wondered  how  much  Luffe 
really  had  foreseen.  Enough,  at  all  events,  to  justify 
his  reputation  for  sagacity.  Dewes  went  out  from  the 
lu'droom  and  climbed  up  on  to  the  roof  of  the  Fort. 
The  sun  was  up,  the  day  already  hot,  and  would  have 
iieen  hotter,  l)ut  that  a  light  wind  .stirred  among  tin; 
ahnoiid  trees  in  the  gaitkn.     The  leaves  of  those  trees 
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now  actually  brushed  a.i;aiii.st  tlu<  ^-.nt  walls.  Five 
weeks  n^^o  there  had  heeu  hare  stems  and  hranehes. 
Suddenly  a  rifle  cracked,  a  little  pufi  of  smoke  rose  close 
to  a  houlder  on  the  far  sid(>  of  the  river,  a  l)u'let  sau'^-  in 
the  air  past  Dewes'  head,  lie  ducked  hehiiid  the 
palisade  of  hoards.  Anoth(>r  day  had  come.  For  an- 
other day  the  flat,',  manufactured  out  of  some  red  cloth, 
a  hlue  turhan  and  sonK>  white  cotton,  floated  overhead. 
Meanwhile,  somewhere  amoiin:  the  passes,  the  relievinj,' 
force  was  already  on  the  march. 

I.ate  that  afternoon   Lulfe  died,  and  his  hody  was 
buried  in  the  Fort.     He  had  done  his  work.     For  two 
days  afterwards  the  soimd  of  a  battle  was  heard  to  the 
south,  tl.,'  siei,fe  was  raised,  and  in  the  evenin"-  the  Rri<'- 
adier-General  in  Command  rode  up  to  tlie  (jates  and 
fount  I  a  tired  and  ha<i:<?ard  group  of  officers  awaitin<r 
him.     TIkw  received  him  without  cheers  or  indeed  anv 
outward   si<,m   of   rejoicin<r.     'Fhey   waited   in   a   dead 
silence,  like  beaten  and  dis[)irited  men.     They  were  be- 
ginniuf;  to  pay  the  price  of  their  five  weeks'  siege. 
The  Brigadier  looked  at  the  group. 
"What  of  Luffe?"  he  asked. 
"Dead,  sir,"  replied  Dewes. 

"A  great  loss,"  said  Brigadier  Appleton  solemnly. 
But  he  was  paying  his  tril)ute  rather  to  the  class  to  which 
Luil'e  belonged  than  to  the  man  himself.  Luffe  was 
a  man  of  independent  views,  Brigadier  Appleton  a 
soldier    clinging    to    tradition.     Moreover,    there    had 
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horn  an  riicountcr  iKtween  the  two  in  wliicli  Luffe  had 
prevailed. 

The  Bri(;jadi('r  paid  a  ((TtMnnnious  visit  to  the  Khan 
on  the  followin;;  moniinf;.  and  once  more  the  Khan  ex- 
pounded his  views  as  to  the  education  of  his  son.  Hut 
he  expounth'd  them  now  to  sympathetic  ears. 

"  I  think  that  his  E.xcellency  disapproved  of  mv  plan," 
said  th(^  Khan. 

"Did  he?"  eried  Bripiadier  Appleton.  "On  .some 
points  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  LufFc's  views  were  not 
always  .sound.  C(Ttainly  let  the  boy  go  to  Eton  and 
Oxford.  A  fine  idea,  your  Highness.  The  training; 
will  widen  his  mind,  enlarge  his  ideas,  and  all  that  .sort 
of  thing.  I  will  myself  urge  upon  the  (jOvernment'.s 
advi.sers  the  wi.sdom  of  your  Highness'  proposal." 

Moreover  Dewes  failed  to  carrv  Luffe's  dving  message 
to  Calcutta.  For  on  one  point — a  point  of  fact — Luffe 
was  immediately  proved  wrong.  Mir  Ali,  the  Khan  of 
Chiltistan,  was  retained  upon  his  throne.  Dewes  turned 
the  matter  over  in  his  .slow  mind.  Wrong  definitely, 
undeniably  wrong  on  the  point  of  fact,  was  it  not  likely 
that  Lufl'e  was  wrong  too  on  the  point  of  theory  ? 
Dewes  had  six  months  furlong  too,  besides,  and  was 
anxious  to  go  home.  It  would  be  a  bore  to  travel  to 
Bombay  by  way  of  Calcutta.  "  Ix't  the  boy  go  to  Eton 
and  Oxford  I"  he  said.  "  Whv  not?"  and  the  vears 
answered  him. 
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A    MAnAZINK    ARTICLE 

The  little  war  of  riiiltistaii  was  soon  forj^otten  by  the 
world.  But  it  lived  vividly  enoujrh  in  the  memories  of 
a  few  people  to  whom  it  had  hrou^rht  either  sufTerin<r  or 
fresli  honours.  lint  most  of  all  it  was  rememhere.n)y 
Sybil  Linforth,  so  that  even  after  fourteen  years  a 
chance  word,  or  a  trivial  coincidence,  would  bring  back 
to  her  the  horror  and  the  misery  of  that  time  as  freshly 
as  if  only  a  single  day  ha.l  intervened.  Such  a  coin- 
cidence happened  on  this  morning  of  August. 

She  was  in  the  garden  with  her  back  to  the  Downs 
which  rose  high  from  close  behind  the  house,  and  she 
was  looking  across  the  fields  rich  with  orchards  and 
yellow  crops.  She  saw  a  small  figure  climb  a  stile 
and  come  towards  the  house  along  a  footpath,  increas- 
ing in  stature  as  it  approached.  It  was  Colonel  Dewes. 
and  her  thoughts  went  back  to  the  day  when  first,  with' 
reluctant  steps,  he  had  walked  along  that  path,  carrying 
with  him  a  battered  silver  watch  and  chain  and  a  little 
black  leather  letter-case.  Because  of  that  memory 
she  advanced  slowly  towards  him  now. 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  were  home,"  she  said,  as 
(hey  shook  hands.     "When  did  you  land?" 
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"  Vostorday.  I  am  liomo  for  pood  now.  My  tinic 
is  up."  Sybil  Linforili  looked  (luitkly  at  lii.s  futc  and 
turned  away. 

"You  are  .sorry?"  .she  said  j^'ciitly. 

"Yes.  I  don't  feel  ohi,  you  sec.  T  feel  as  it'  T  had 
many  years'  fjood  work  in  uie  yet.  Hut  there'.  Tiiat's 
tlie  trouble  with  the  niedioere  men.  They  an>  shelved 
before  they  are  old.     I  am  one  of  tluMU." 

He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  ami  looked  at  his  companion. 

Sybil  Linforth  was  now  thirty-ei<,dit  years  old,  Imt 
the  fourteen  years  had  not  .set  upon  her  the  marks  of 
their  pa.ssape  as  they  had  upon  I  »ewes.  Indeed,  she 
still  r  'ained  a  look  of  youth,  and  all  the  slenderne.ss  of 
her  fijfure. 

Dewes  grumbled  to  her  with  a  snnle  upon  his  face. 

"I  wonder  how  in  the  world  you  do  it.  Here  am  I 
white-haired  and  creased  like  a  dry  pippin.     There  are 

you "  and  he  l)roke  off.     "1  suppose  it's  tlie  boy 

who  keeps  you  young.     How  is  he  ?  " 

A  look  of  an.xiety  troubled  Mrs.  Linforth's  face;  into 
her  eyes  there  came  a  glint  of  fear.  Colonel  Dewes' 
voice  became  gentle  with  concern. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Sybil  V  "  he  .said.     "  Is  he  ill  ?  " 

"No,  he  is  quite  well." 

"'J^hen  what  is  it?" 

Sybil  Linforth  looked  down  for  a  moment  at  the 
gravel  of  the  garden-path.  Then,  without  raising  her 
eves,  she  said  in  a  low  voice: 
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"I  am  afraid." 

"All,"  said  I)i'\v(\s,  as  he  ruhhcd  his  chin,  "  I  sec." 

It  was  his  usual  remark  when  he  eame  against  any- 
thing whieh  he  did  not  understand. 

"\()U  must  ht  me  have  him  for  a  week  or  two  some- 
times, Sybil.  Boys  will  get  into  trouhle,  you  know. 
It  is  their  nature  to.  And  sometimes  a  man  may  he  of 
use  in  [Hitting  things  straight." 

The  liint  of  a  smile  glimmered  about  Sybil  Lin- 
forth's  mouth,  but  she  repressed  it.  She  would  not 
for  worlds  have  let  her  friend  see  it,  lest  he  might  be 
hurt. 

"No,"  she  replied,  "J)iek  is  not  in  any  trouble. 
^"^  "  «'i<l  she  struggled  for  a  moment  with  a  feel- 

ing that  she  ought  not  to  say  what  she  greatly  desired 
to  say;  that  speech  would  be  disloyal.  But  the  need  to 
sj)eak  was  too  strong  within  her,  her  heart  too  heavily 
charged  with  fear. 

"I  Will  tell  you,"  she  said,  and,  with  a  glance  towards 
the  open  windows  of  the  house,  she  led  Colonel  Dewes 
to  a  corner  of  the  garden  where,  upon  a  grass  mound, 
there  was  a  garden  seat.  From  this  seat  one  over- 
looked tile  garden  hedge.  To  the  left,  the  little  til- 
lage of  Poynings  with  its  grey  church  and  tall  tapering 
spire,  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  gap  in  the  Downs  where 
runs  the  Brighton  road.  Behind  them  the  Downs  ran 
like  a  rampart  to  right  and  left,  their  steep  given  sides 
scarreil  here  an<l  tluTc  l)y  landslips  and  showing  the 
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wliiti-  chalk.  Far  awav  [\w  lii;,-li  trees  of  Chaiicton- 
Itiirv  Killer  stood  out  against  tin-  sky. 

"Dick  has  secrets,"  Syl)il  said,  "secrets  from  me. 
It  used  i.i)t  to  he  so.  I  liave  always  known  how  a  want 
of  sympathy  maki's  a  child  hide  what  he  feels  and 
thinks,  and  drives  him  in  \\\Hm  himself,  to  feed  his 
thoughts  with  imaginin<^s  and  dreams.  I  have  seen  it. 
1  don't  believe  that  anything  but  harm  ever  comes  of 
it.  It  builds  up  a  barrier  which  will  last  for  life.  I 
(lid  not  want  that  barrier  to  ris(>  l)et\veen  Dick  and  me 

—I "  and  her  voice  shook  a  little — "I  should  be 

very  unhappy  if  it  were  to  rise.  So  I  have  always 
tried  to  be  his  friend  and  comrade,  rather  than  his 
mother." 

"Yes,"  said  Colonel  Devves,  wisely  nodding  his  head. 
"  I  have  seen  you  playing  cricket  with  him." 

Colonel  Dewes  had  frecpiently  been  puzzled  by  a 
peculiar  change  of  manner  in  his  friends.  When  he 
made  a  remark  which  sIkjwi  d  how  clearly  he  under- 
stood their  point  of  view  and  how  closely  he  was  in 
agreement  with  it,  they  had  a  way  of  becoming  reticent 
in  the  very  moment  of  expansion.  The  current  of 
sympathy  was  broken,  and  as  often  as  not  they  turni'd 
the  conversation  altogether  into  a  conventional  and  less 
interesting  channel.  That  change  of  manner  became 
apparent  now.  Sybil  Linforth  leaned  back  and 
abruptly  ceased  to  speak. 

"Please  go  on,"  said  Dewes,  turning  towards  her. 
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She    licsitatcd,   and    then    willi    a    (ouch   of    rcliiclaiicr 
ciMitiiiucd: 

"  I  sijccccdi'd  until  a  ruontli  <»r  so  a<,'o.  Hut  a  uiontli 
•  T  so  aj;o  the  secrets  came.  Oh,  I  know  hiiu  so  well. 
He  is  trviii^'  to  hide  that  there  are  aiiv  secrets  lest  his 
reticence  should  hurt  inc.  But  we  have  [.(.■n  so  nujeli 
to^^'ther,  so  nnieh  to  each  other  how  should  I  no( 
know?"  And  a;,Min  she  leaned  forward  with  hi  r 
hands  clasped  ti^r|,t|y  to<;v(her  upon  her  knees  and  a 
look  of  <,M-eat  distress  hin<,'  like  a  sIkkIov.  upon  her  face. 
■■The  first  secrets,"  she  continued,  and  her  voice 
trenihled,  "1  snp()ose  thev  are  alwavs  hitler  to  ,. 
ujother.  But  since  1  have  notliin^^  l,ut  Dick  tii-v  hurt 
uie  more  deeply  than  is  jxrhaps  reasonaMe";  an.l 
she  turned  towards  her  companion  w  itli  a  poor  atlemi)! 
at  a  smile. 

"What  sort  of  .secrets':*"   a.sked    I)<-wvs.      "Whal    is 
hi'   hiding?" 

"I  don't   know,"  she  replied,  and  she  repeated   thi' 
words,  addini,'  to  them  .slowly  others.     "1  don't  know 

and  J  am  a  little  afraid  to  <,'ue.s.s.  I}ut  I  know  that 
somethinjj;  is  .stirrinj^  in  hi.s  mind,  ,somethin<r  is 
and  she  pau.sed,  and  into  her  eyes  there  ram<-  a  look  of 
actual  terror— "soinethin-,'  is  callin<r  him.  Ih-  oi.rs 
alone  up  on  to  the  top  of  the  Downs,  and  sta.vs  there 
alone  for  hours.  I  have  seen  him.  I  have  come  upon 
lum  unawares  lying  on  the  grass  with  his  fac(>  towanks 
the  sea,  his  lips  parted,  and  his  eyes  strained,  his  face 
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;il)S()rlH'(l.  lie  lias  hccii  so  lost  in  <lrcaiiis  that  I  have 
i-oiac  dose  to  him  lliroiinh  the  i;rass  and  stood  Ix'sido 
him  and  spoken  to  him  I «  tore  lie  <rre\v  aware  that  any- 
oiif   was   near." 

"  I'erhaps  he  wauls  to  Kf  a  sailor,"  sii^'ucsted  Dewes. 

"No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  that,"  Syhil  answered  (piietly. 
"  It'  it  were  so,  lie  would  have  told  me." 

"  \\'s."  Dinves  admitted.  "  ^'(■s,  he  would  have  told 
you.     1   was  wronj;." 

"Wni  see,"  Mrs.  Linforth  continued,  as  though 
Dewes  had  not  interrupted,  "it  is  not  natural  for  a  hoy 
at  his  age  to  want  to  he  alone,  is  it  ?  I  don't  think  it  is 
good  either.  It  is  not  natural  tor  a  hoy  of  his  age  to 
he  thoughtful.  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  good.  I  am, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  very  trouhled." 

Dewes  looked  at  her  sharply.  Something,  not  .so 
mueh  ill  her  words  as  in  the  careful,  .slow  manner  of 
her  speech,  warned  him  that  .she  was  not  telling  him  all 
of  the  trouhle  which  oppressed  her.  Her  fears  were 
more  definite  than  .she  had  given  him  as  yet  reason  to 
understand.  There  was  not  enough  in  what  she  had 
.said  to  account  for  the  tense  cla.sp  of  her  hands,  and 
the  glint  of  terror  in  her  eyes. 

"Anyhow,  lie's  going  to  the  hig  .scliool  iie.xt  term," 
he  .said;  "that  is,  if  you  haven't  changed  your  mind 
since  you  la.st  wrote  to  me,  and  I  hope  you  haven't 
changed  your  mind.  .'Ml  that  he  wants  rially,"  the 
Colonel  added  with  uneon.seious  cruelty,  "is  eompan- 
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ions  of    his    own    iij,'e.      He    passed    in    wfll,    didn't 
he?" 

Sybil  Linforth's  face  lost  for  the  moment  all  its  ajv 
prehension.  A  smile  of  pri(l(-  made  her  face  vcy  tender, 
:ind  .IS  she  turned  to  Dewes  he  thouf,dit  to  himself  that 
really  her  eyes  were  heautiful. 

"Yes,  he  passed  in  very  hi<,di,"  she  said. 

"Eton,  isn't  it?"  said  Dewes.     "Whose  house?" 

She  mentioned  the  name  and  added:  "His  father  was 
there  hefore  him."  Then  she  ro.se  from  her  seat. 
"Would  yo.i  like  to  se(>  Diek  ?  I  will  show  you  him. 
Come  qui(     .." 

She  led  the  way  across  the  lawn  towards  an  open 
win.low.  It  was  a  day  of  sunshine;  the  garden  was 
bright  with  flowers,  and  about  the  windows  rose-trees 
climbed  the  hou.se-walls.  It  was  a  house  of  red  brick, 
darkened  by  age,  and  with  a  roof  of  tiles.  To  Dewes' 
eyes,  nestling  as  it  did  beneath  the  great  grass  Downs, 
it  had  a  most  homelike  look  of  comfort.  Sybil  turned 
with  a  fing(>r  on  her  lips. 

"Keep  this  side  of  the  window,"  she  whispered,  "or 
your  shadow  will  fall  across  the  fioor." 

Standing  aside  as  she  bade  him,  he  looked  into  the 
room.  He  saw  a  boy  seated  at  a  table  with  his  head 
between  his  hands,  immersed  in  a  book  which  lay  be- 
fore him.  He  was  seated  with  his  side  towanls  the 
window  and  his  hands  concealed  his  face.  But  in  a 
moment  he  removed  one  hand  and  turned  the  page. 
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<\)l()n(l  Dcwos  could  now  sec  (he  [)r()flk'  of  his  fare.  A 
firm  rhin,  a  Ix-auty  of  outline  not  very  common,  a  cer- 
tain delicacy  of  feature  and  colour  fjave  to  him  a  dis- 
tinction of  which  Syhil  Linforth  mi<,'ht  well  he  proud. 
"He'll  he  a  danfi;erous  fellow  among  the  girls  in  a 
few  years'  time,"  said  Dewes,  turning  to  the  mother. 
But  Syhil  did  not  liear  the  words.  She  was  standing 
with  her  head  thrust  forward.  Her  face  was  white, 
her  whole  a.spect  one  of  dismay.  Dewes  could  not 
understand  the  change  in  Ik  r.  A  moment  ago  she  had 
been  laughing  playfully  as  she  led  him  towards  the 
window.  Now  it  seemed  as  though  a  sudden  disaster 
had  turned  her  to  stone.  Yet  there  was  nothing  visible 
to  suggest  disaster.  Dewes  looked  from  Syhil  to  the 
boy  and  back  again.  Then  he  noticed  that  her  eyes 
were  riveted,  not  on  Dick's  face,  but  on  the  book  which 
he  was  reading. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked. 
"Hush!"  said  Sybil,  but  at  that  moment  Dick  lifted 
his  head,  recognisetl  the  visitor,  and  came  forward  to 
the  window  with  a  smile  of  welcome.  There  was  no 
embarrassmcMit  in  his  manner,  no  air  of  being  surprised. 
He  had  not  the  look  of  one  who  nurses  secrets.  A  broad 
open  forehead  surmounted  apairof  steady  clear  grey  eves. 
"Well,  Dick,  I  hear  you  Lave  done  well  in  your  ex- 
amination," said  the  Colonel,  as  he  shook  hands.  "  If 
you  keep  it  up  I  will  leave  you  all  I  save  out  of  my  pen- 
sion." 
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"'riijink  voii,  sir,"  said  l)i(l<  uitli  a  laiij^'Ii.  "  Unw 
loiij;  have  von  Ixcii  Uack,  ('(»l(tii<l  iJcucs?" 

"  I  left  lixlia  a  t"nrtiii;,r|i(  a;;ii." 

"  A  fortiii^'lit  a;^()."  Dick  leaned  lii>  arms  npdii  tlie 
sill  and  with  iiis  eyes  on  tlie  ( 'oloiiers  face  asked 
((iiietJN  :  "How  iar  does  (lie  lload  rea(  li  now?" 

At  the  side  of  Coll iiicl  l)e\ves  Sybil  Linfortli  flinelied 
as  tlioii^'h  she  had  iteen  struck.  hut  it  did  not  need 
tiiat  movement  to  explain  to  the  Colonel  the  perpiexin;^ 
problem  of  her  fears.  He  uncL-rstood  now.  The  !>in- 
I'ortlis  helorif^ed  to  the  Road.  The  Road  had  .slain  her 
Ini.shaiid.  aio  wonder  she  lived  in  terror  le.st  it  should 
c'liiim  her  .son.     And  apparently  it  did  claim  him. 

"The  road  throu«,'h  Chiltistan?"  1m^  .said  .sh)wly. 

"Of  course,"  answered  Dick.  "Of  what  othir  could 
I  he  thinkinf,'?" 

"They  have  stopped  it,"  said  the  Colonel,  and  at  his 
side  he  was  aware  ttiat  Sybil  Liiifortii  drew  a  <leep 
breath.  "The  road  reaches  Kohara.  It  does  not  f^n 
beyond.     It  will  not  j,'o  beyond." 

Dick's  eyes  steadily  looked  into  the  Colonel's  face; 
and  the  Colonel  had  some  trouble  to  meet  their  look 
with  the  .same  iranknes.s.  lie  turned  aside  and  Mrs. 
Linforth  said, 

"Come  and  .see  my  roses." 

Dick  went  back  to  his  book.  The  man  and  wonii.n 
parsed  on  round  the  corner  of  the  house  to  a  little  rose- 
garden  with  a  stone  sun-<lial  in  the  middle,  surrounded 
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liv  low  red  l)ri(  k  \\;ills.  ilt  ic  it  \\;is  very  (|ui<'t.  Only 
tlif  lues  iiinoiij;  till-  (lowers  lillcd  the  air  witli  a  pU'itsiint 
tiiiirriiiir. 

"Tlify  arc  «l()iii<^  well     your  roses,"  saiil   Dewes. 

"  ^'es.  'I'liesc  (^iieeii  Mulis  i're  j,M)()(I.  l)oii'f  you 
thi'ik  so?  I  am  ratlier  proud  of  ttieiu,"  said  Sybil;  and 
tlieti  slie  l>rok<'  oil"  suddt  nly  ami  face(l  him. 

"  Is  it  true?"  she  whispered  in  a  low  passionate  voice. 
"  Is  the  road  stoppccl  ?     Will  it  not  p)  beyond  Kohara?" 

Colonel  Dewes  attempted  n(»  evasion  with  Mrs.  Lin- 
forlh. 

"  It  i.s  true  that  it  is  stopped.  It  is  also  true  that  for 
the  moment  there  is  no  intention  to  cany  it  further. 
But -hut " 

And  a^  he  paused  Sybil  took  up  the  .sentence. 

"  But  it  will  ^o  on,  I  know.  Sooner  or  later."  And 
there  was  almost  a  note  of  hopeIessnes.s  in  her  voice. 
'"I'he  Power  of  the  Road  is  beyond  the  Power  of  Gov- 
ernments," .she  added  with  the  air  of  one  quoting  a 
sentf'nce. 

They  walked  on  between  the  al'eys  of  rose-trees  an<l 
she  asked: 

"  Did  you  notice  the  book  which  Dick  wa.s  reading?" 

"  It  looked  like  a  bound  ■'•'ume  of  magazines." 

Sybil  nodded  her  head. 

"  It  was  a  volume  of  the  '  Fortnightlv.'  He  was  read- 
ing  an  article  written  forty  years  ago  by  Andrew  Lin- 
forth "  and  she   suddenly  cried  out,  "Oh,  how  I 
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wish  he  had  never  hvetl.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Harry's 
—my  husband.  He  pre(Hcte(l  it.  He  was  In  the  old 
Company,  then  he  became  a  s-rvant  of  the  (Government, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  begin  the  road.  You  know  his 
history?" 

"  No." 

"It  is  a  curious  one.  When  it  was  his  time  to  retire, 
he  .sent  his  money  to  England,  he  ma(l(^  all  his  arrange- 
ments to  come  home,  and  then  one  night  he  walked  out 
of  the  hotel  in  Bombay,  a  couple  of  days  before  the  ship 
.sailed,  and  disappeared.  He  has  never  been  heard  of 
since." 

"Had  he  no  wife?"  asked  Dewes. 

"  No,"  "cplied  Sybil.  "  Do  you  know  what  I  think? 
I  tliink  he  went  back  to  the  north,  back  to  his  Road. 
I  think  it  called  him.  I  think  he  could  not  keep 
awuy." 

"  But  we  should  have  come  acro.ss  him,"  cried  Dewes, 
"or  across  news  of  him.     Surely  we  should!" 

Sybil  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  In  that  article  which  Dick  was  reading,  the  road 
was  first  proposed.  Listen  to  this,"  and  she  began  to 
recite : 


'J'hr  road  will  reach  northwards,  through  Chiltistan,  to  the 
foot  of  the  Baro^'hil  Pass,  in  tlie  mountains  of  the  Ilnidu  Kusli. 
Not  yet,  but  it  will.  Many  men  will  die  in  the  building  of  it  from 
eold  and  dysentery,  and  even  hunger — Englishmen  and  coolie.s  from 
Ualti-stan.     Many  men  will  die  fighting  over  it,  Englishmen  and 
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Chiltis,  and  Gurkhas  ami  Sikhs.  It  will  cost  millions  of  money, 
and  from  policy  or  economy  successive  (lovernnieiits  will  try  to 
stop  it;  but  the  power  of  the  Road  will  '»•  greater  than  the  power 
of  any  Government,  it  will  wind  through  valleys  so  deep  that  the 
day's  sunshine  is  gone  within  the  hour.  It  will  be  carried  in  galleries 
along  the  faces  of  mountains,  and  for  eight  months  of  the  year 
sections  of  it  will  be  buried  deep  in  snow.  Yet  it  will  be  finished. 
It  will  go  oi:  to  the  foot  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  and  then  only 
the  British  ruie  in  India  will  be  safe. 

She  finished  the  quotation. 

"That  is  what  Andrew  Liiiforth  prophesied.  Much 
of  it  has  already  been  justified.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
rest  will  be  in  time.  I  think  he  went  north  when  he  dis- 
appeared. I  think  the  Road  called  him,  as  it  is  now — 
calling  Dick." 

She  made  the  admission  at  last  quite  simply  and 
quietly.  Yet  it  was  evident  to  Dew«  that  it  cost  her 
.nuch  to  make  it. 

"Yes,"     ■  said.     "That  is  what  you  fear." 

She  nodded  her  head  and  let  him  understand  some- 
thing of  the  terror  with  which  the  Road  inspired  her. 

"When  the  trouble  began  fourteen  years  ago,  when 
the  road  was  cut  and  day  after  day  no  news  came  of 
whether  Harry  lived  or,  if  he  died,  how  he  died — I 
dreamed  f  it — I  used  to  see  horrible  things  happening 
on  that  road — night  after  night  I  saw  them.  Dread- 
ful things  happening'  to  Dick  and  his  father  while  I 
stood  by  and  could  do  nothing  Oh  it  seems  to  me  a 
living  thing  greedy  for  blood — ou    blood."  . 
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Hho  turti(>(l  to  hiiii  a   Unir<^:m\   f;icv 
to  ri'assurc  her. 

"But  there  is  peace  now  in  (Miiltistan.  We  keep  a 
Hose  watch  oil  that  coimtrv,  I  can  tell  you.  I  don't 
think  we  shall  he  cauj^ht  na[)pin<;  ihere  attain." 

Hut  these  ar<rinnents  had  little  woitrht  with  Sybil 
f -inforth.  The  tra<,redy  of  fourteen  years  ago  had  heateii 
her  down  with  too  strong  a  hand.  She  could  not  reason 
about  the  road.  She  only  felt,  and  she  felt  with  all  the 
I)assion  of  her  nature. 

"What  will  you  do,  then?"  asked  Dcwcs. 

She  walked  a  little  further  on  before  she  answered. 

"  I  shall  do  nothing.     If,  when  the  time  comes,  Dick 

feels  that  work  upon  that  road  is  his  heritage,  if  he  wants 

to  follow  in  his  father's  steps,  I  shall  say  not  a  single 

word  to  dissuade  him." 

Dewes  stared  at  her.  This  half-hour  of  conversation 
had  made  real  to  him  at  all  events  the  great  strength  of 
her  hostility.  Yet  she  would  put  the  hostility  aside  and 
say  not  a  word. 

"Thai's  more  than  I  could  do,"  he  said,  "if  I  felt  as 
you  do.     By  George  it  is!" 

Syhi!  smiled  at  him  with  friendliness. 

"  It's  not  bravery.  Do  you  remember  the  unfinished 
letter  which  you  brought  home  to  me  from  Harr>-? 
'ihere  were  three  sentt>nces  in  that  which  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  have  forgotten,"  and  she  repeated  the  sentences: 

"'WTicther  he  will  come  out  here,  it  is  too  early  to 
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think  a!)out.  But  the  roiul  nill  not  he  finished— and  I 
wonder.  If  he  wants  to,  let  hini.'  It  is  quite  clear— 
isn't  it?— that  Harry  wanted  him  to  take  up  the  work, 
^'ou  can  read  that  in  the  words.  I  can  imafi;ine  liiin 
s[)eaking  them  and  hear  the  tone  he  woukl  use.  Be- 
sides—I have  still  a  greater  fear  than  the  one  of  which 
you  know.  I  don't  want  Dick,  when  he  grows  up,  ev(T 
to  think  that  I  have  been  cowardly,  and,  because  I  was 
cowardly,  di.sloyal  to  his  father." 

"Yes,  I  see,"  said  Colonel  Dewes. 

Ajid  this  time  he  really  did  understand. 

"We  will  go  in  and  lunch,"  said  Sybil,  and  they 
walked  back  to  the  house. 
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The  footsteps  sounded  overhead  with  a  siii«,rular  reg- 
ularity. From  the  fireplace  to  the  door,  and  hack  a<,'ain 
from  the  door  to  the  fireplace.  At  each  turn  there  was 
a  short  pause,  and  each  pause  was  of  the  same  duration. 
Tlie  footsteps  were  very  lirrht;  it  was  almost  as  though 
an  animal,  a  caged  animal,  padded  f- )m  the  bars  at 
one  end  to  the  bars  at  the  other.  There  was  .something 
stealthy  in  the  footsteps  too 

In  the  room  below  a  man  of  forty-five  sat  writing  at 
a  desk— a  very  tall,  broad-shouldered  man,  in  clerical 
dress.  Twenty-five  years  before  he  had  rowed  as 
number  seven  in  the  Oxford  Eight,  with  an  eye  all  the 
while  upon  a  mastership  at  his  old  school.  He  had 
taken  a  first  in  Greats;  he  had  obtained  his  mastership; 
for  the  last  two  years  he  had  had  a  House.  As  he  had 
been  at  the  beginning,  so  he  was  now,  a  man  without 
theories  but  with  an  instinctive  comprehen.sion  of  boys. 
In  consequence  there  were  no  vacancies  in  his  house, 
and  the  Headmaster  had  grown  accustomed  to  recom- 
mend the  Rev.  Mr.  Arthur  Pollard  when  l)oys  who 
needed  any  special  care  came  to  the  school. 

He  was  now  so  engrosse<l  with  the  preparations  for 
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the  term  which  was  to  lu't^iii  to-morrow  that  for  some 
while  the  footsteps  overhead  did  not  attract  his  attention. 
Wlien  he  did  hear  them  he  just  hfted  his  head,  listened 
for  a  moment  or  two,  lit  his  pipe  and  went  on  with  his 
work. 

But  the  sounds  continued.  Backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  fin^place  to  the  door,  the  footsteps  came  and 
went — without  haste  and  without  cessation;  stealthily 
re  lar;  iiiliumanly  light.  Their  very  monotony  helped 
them  to  pass  as  unnoticed  as  the  ticking  of  a  clock. 
Mr.  Pollard  continued  the  preparation  of  his  class- 
work  for  a  full  hour,  and  oidy  when  the  dusk  was  fall- 
ing, and  it  was  becoming  difh'  ult  for  him  to  see  what 
he  was  writing,  did  he  lean  back  in  his  chair  and  stretch 
his  arms  above  his  head  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Then  once  niore  he  became  aware  of  tlie  footsteps 
overhead.     lie  rose  and  rang  the  l)ell. 

"Who  is  that  walking  up  and  down  the  drawing- 
room,  Evans?"  he  asked  of  the  butler. 

The  butler  threw  back  his  head  and  listened. 

"I  don't  know,  sir,"  he  replied. 

"Those  footsteps  have  been  sounding  like  that  for 
more  than  an  hour." 

"For  more  than  an  hour?"  Evans  repeated.  "Then 
1  am  afraid,  sir,  it's  the  new  young  gentleman  from 
India." 

Arthur  Pollard  .started. 

"lias    he     been    waiting    up    there    alone    all    this 
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fiiiir?"  he  exclaimed.     "Why   in    the   worlcl  wa.sirt  1 

"^(JU  were  told,  sir,"  said  Kvaiis  tirruly  hiit  respeet- 
ftilly.  "I  came  into  the  stndy  here  and  told  you,  and 
you  unswen-d  '  All  ri<:ht,  Kvaiis.'  J}ut  1  had  my  doubts, 
sir,  whethcT  you  really  heard  or  not." 

Mr.  Pollard  hardly  waited  for  the  t>nd  of  the  expla- 
nation, lie  hurried  out  of  the  room  and  .spran^i;  up  the 
stairs.  He  had  arraiifjed  purjxKsely  for  the  young  Prince 
to  come  to  the  hou.se  a  day  before  term  beo;an.  He  was 
likely  to  l)o  .shy,  ill-at-<«a.se  and  homesick,  iimouj,'  .so 
many  strange  faces  and  unfamiliar  ways.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Pollard  wished  to  become  Ix'tter  accpiainted  with 
the  boy  than  would  be  easily  i)ossible  once  the  term  was 
m  full  .swing.  For  he  was  .something  more  of  an 
experiment  than  the  ordinary  Indian  princeling  from 
ii  State  well  under  the  thunib  of  the  Viceroy  and  the 
Indian  Council.  This  boy  v-ame  of  the  fighting  stock 
in  the  north.  To  leave  him  tramping  al)out  a  strange 
drawing-room  alone  for  over  an  hour  was  not  the 
i)est  po.ssiI)le  introduction  to  English  ways  and  En- 
glish life.  Mr.  Pollard  opener  1  the  door  and  saw  a 
slim,  tall  l)oy,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  and  his 
eyes  fi.\<^l  on  the  floor,  walking  up  and  down  in  the 
gloom. 

"Shcre  All,"  he  .said,  and  he  held  out  his  han<I.    The 
lM)y  took  it  shyly. 

"^on  have  b(>en  waiting  here  for  some  time,"  Mr. 
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rolianl  contiimcd,  "1  am  sorry.     I  <li<l  not  know  that 
you  had  <'<)inc.      You  should  have  nin^  tlic  b.  11." 
"  I  was  not  lonely,"  Shcrc  Ali  ••(.plied.     "  I  was  taking 

a  walk." 

"V(\s,  .so  T  pithcn-d,'    said  the  master  with  a  smilv. 

"Rather    a    lonjf    walk." 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  hoy  answered  .seriou.sly.  "\  was 
walkinf,'  from  Kohara  up  the  valley,  and  renuMnherin,-; 
the  landmarks  as  T  went.  I  had  walked  a  lon^-  way. 
I  had  come  to  the  fort  where  my  father  was  l>.  siei^ed." 
"Yes,  that  reminds  me,"  .said  Pollard,  "you  wont 
feel  .so  lonely  to-morrow  as  you  do  to-day.  There  is  a 
new  hoy  joinin<]j  whose  father  was  a  great  friend  of  your 
father's.  Richard  Linforth  is  his  name.  Very  likely 
vour  father  has  mentioned  that  name  to  you." 

l^.Ir.  Pollard  switc-hed  on  the  light  as  he  spoke  and 
saw  Shere  Mi's  face  flash  with  eagerness. 

"Oh  yes!"  he  answered,  "I  know.     He  was  killed 
upon  the  road  by  my  uncle's  people." 

"I  have  put  you  into  the  next  room  to  his.  If  you 
will  come  with  me  I  will  show  \ou." 

Mr.  Pollard  led  the  way  along  a  passage  into  the 
boys'  tjuarters. 

"This  is  your  room.  There's  your  bed.  Here's 
vour  'burry,'  pointing  to  a  bureau  with  a  bookcase  on 
the  top.  He  threw  open  the  nt  xt  door.  "This  is  I.in- 
forth's  room.     By   the  way,  you  speak   English   v(Ty 

well." 
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"  Vcs,"  said  Shcro  Ali.  "  I  was  Uiii<,'ht  it  in  Lahore 
first  of  all.     My  father  is  very  fond  of  the  English." 

"Well,  come  alon^r,"  said  Mr.  Pollard.  "I  expect 
my  wife  has  come  hack  and  she  shall  jjive  us  .some  tea. 
Vou  will  dine  with  u.s  to-night,  and  we  will  try  to  make 
you  as  fond  of  the  English  as  your  father  is. 

The  next  day  the  rest  of  the  boys  arrived,  and  Mr. 
Pollard  took  the  occasion  to  speak  a  word  or  two  to 
young   lyinforth. 

"  You  are  both  new  hoys,"  he  sai<l,  "but  you  will  fit 
into  the  scheme  of  things  quickly  enough.  He  won't. 
He's  in  a  strange  land,  among  strange  people.  So  just 
do  what  you  can  to  help  him." 

Dick  Linforth  was  curious  enough  to  see  the  son  of 
the  Khan  of  Chiltistan.     Rut  not  for  anything  would  he 
have  talked  to  him  of  his  father  who  had  died  upon  the 
road,  or  of  the  road  itself.     These  things  were  sacred. 
He  greeted  his  companion  in  (luite  another  way. 
"What's  your  name?"  he  asked. 
"Shere  Ali,"  replietl  the  young  Prince. 
"That  won't  do,"  said  Linforth,  and  he  contemplated 
the  boy  solemnly.     "I  shall  call  you  Sherry-Face,"  he 
said. 

And  "Sherry-Face"  the  heir  to  Chiltistan  remained; 
and  in  due  time  the  name  followed  him  to  College. 
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The  (lay  broke  tardily  among  the  mountains  of  Dau- 
phine.  At  half-past  three  on  a  morning  of  early  Au- 
gust light  .should  be  already  stealing  through  the  little 
window  and  the  chinks  into  the  hut  ufKDU  the  Meije. 
Hut  the  four  men  who  lay  wrapped  in  blankets  on  the 
long  broad  shelf  still  slept  in  darkness.  And  when  the 
darkness  wa.s  broken  it  was  by  the  sudden  spirt  of  a 
mateh.  The  tiny  blue  flame  spluttered  for  a  few  sec- 
onds and  then  burned  bright  and  yellow.  It  lit  up  the 
face  of  a  man  bending  over  the  dial  of  a  watch  and  above 
him  and  al)Out  him  the  wooden  rafters  and  walls  came 
dimly  into  view.  The  face  was  stout  and  burned  by 
the  sun  to  the  colour  of  a  ripe  apple,  and  in  spite  of 
a  black  heavy  moustache  had  a  merry  and  good-hu- 
moured look.  Little  gold  earrings  twinkled  in  his  ears 
by  the  light  of  the  match.  Annoyance  clouded  his  face 
as  he  remarked  the  time. 

"Verdammt!     Verdamrat!"  he  muttered. 

The  match  burned  out,  and  for  a  while  he  listened  to 
the  wind  wailing  about  the  hut,  plucking  at  the  door 
and  the  shutters  of  the  window.  He  climbed  down 
from  the  shelf  with  a  rustle  of  straw,  walked  lightly  for 
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n  inoiiicnt  or  two  alioiit  tiic  hut,  iiiui  tluii  pulioi  o|ii n 
the  <loor  <|iii(kly.     As  (|uiclvly  he  .sliiit  it  a^aid. 

From  llic  shelf  Liiifortli  sjMjkc: 

"It   is  had.   I'c'cr?" 

"  It  is  iiiipossihlc,"  rcphfd  I'ctt  r  in  I'^ii^'lish  with  a 
strong  (Icriiiaii  accent.  For  tlie  last  three  years  he 
and  his  l)rother  had  acted  as  ;,Miides  to  the  same  two 
men  who  were  now  in  the  Meije  hut.  "  We  are  a  stroni: 
party,  but  it  i.s  impossible.  Bi-fore  I  could  walk  a  yard 
from  the  door,  I  would  have  to  lend  a  lantern.  And 
it  is  after  four  o'clock!  The  water  is  frozen  in  the  pail. 
and  I  have  never  known  that  bi-fore  in  Aufj^u.st." 

"Very  well,"  said  Linforth,  turning  over  in  his 
Mankcts.  It  wa.s  warm  among  the  blankets  and  the 
.straw,  and  he  spoke  with  contentment.  Later  in  the 
(lay  he  might  rail  against  the  weather.  But  for  th«' 
moment  he  was  very  ci  •  that  there  were  worse  things 
in  the  world  than  to  lie  snug  and  hear  the  wind  tearing 
about  the  cliffs  and  know  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
facing  it. 

"  We  will  not  go  back  to  T.a  Berarde,"  he  said.  "The 
.storm  mav  clear.  We  will  wait  in  the  hut  until  to- 
morrow." 

And  from  a  third  figure  on  the  .shelf  there  came  in 
guttural  English: 

"Yes,  yes.     Of  course." 

The  fourth  man  had  not  wakened  from  his  sltH'p,  an>i 
it  was  not  until  he  was  shaken  bv  the  shoulder  at  tt  n 
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o'clock  ill  llic  II    >rniiii,'  tliat  lie  sat  up  and  rul)l)C(l  hia 
t'vcs. 

The  foiirlli  niaii  was  Slu-rc  Ali. 

"(ict  u[)  and  conic  outside,"  said  Linforth. 

'i'cn  vcars  had  passcil  since  Slicrc  Ali  had  taken  his 
loiij;  walk  from  Kohara  up  the  vallfV  in  the  <lra\\in^'- 
riM)ni  of  his  lioust -master  at  Hton.  And  those  ten 
vears  had  had  tl  cir  due  elfect.  He  hetrayeil  hi^  race 
nowadays  1>\  ittle  more  than  his  ci  lour,  a  certain  hii;h- 
pitched  intonation  of  his  voice  and  an  extraordinary 
skill  in  the  j^ame  of  polo.  'I'liere  had  heen  a  time  of 
revolt  af^ainst  (lis.  ipline,  of  inability  to  understand 
the  |)omt3  of  view  of  his  masters  and  their  companions, 
and  of  difficulty  to  discover  much  sense  in  their  insti- 
utions. 

It  is  to  he  remembered  that  he  came  from  the  hill- 
country,  not  from  the  plains  of  Indij'.  That  honour 
was  a  [irinciple,  n(»t  a  matter  of  circumstanc  and  that 
treachery  was  in  itself  disgraceful,  whether  it  was  profit- 
able or  not — here  were  hard  sayingH  for  a  native  of 
Chiltistan.  He  could  look  back  upon  uie  day  when 
he  had  thought  a  public-house  with  a  great  j^.lt  sign  or 
the  picture  of  an  animal  over  the  door  a  temple  for  some 
particular  sect  of  worshippers. 

"And,  indeed,  you  are  far  from  wrong,"  his  tutor 
had  replied  to  him.  "lut  since  we  do  not  worship 
at   that  fiery   shrine  such   holy  places   are   forbidden 
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( Jrailiiallv,  Ih>\vc\(T,  his  own  cliiiracicr  w  is  ovcrla'nl: 
lie  was  i|ui(k  Id  learn,  and  in  j^Mnic-.  <|ui(  k  lu  r\(  (  ,       I' 
made  frirnds  aniDnj^st  liis  Mlidolinatt  s,  lie  carriid  \\ 
him  to  Oxford  the  cliarm  of  maimer  uhiili   's   I'lon 
f)arti(  ular  ^'it"t,  and  from  ( )\ford  he  |)as-,ed  lo  London. 
He  was  rich,  he  was  hkeil.  and  he  fonnd  a  readv  welcome. 
v.liieli   (\'u\    not   spoil    him.      I.ntl'e    would    nndoul)ted|\ 
have  classed  hill'  amonj^rst  the  Itesl  of  the  native  I'riiiei  s 
who  ^o  to  I'lnirliiiul  for  their  traininj,'.  and  on  th;it  ver\ 
aecoimt,   would   have   feared   the   more  for   his   fiiinre. 
Sheic  .\li  was  now  just  twenty-four,  he  was  tall,  s|),ire 
of  l)ody  and  wonderfully  supple  of  limhs,  and  hut  for 
a  fulness  (»f  the  lower  lip,  which  was  characteristic  of  hi^ 
family,  would  have  Keen  reckoned  more  than  nsiialh 
liandsome. 

lie  came  out  of  the  door  of  the  hut  and  stood  hv  the 
.side  of  Linforth.  They  looked  up  towards  the  Meijc, 
hut  little  of  that  maj'stic  mass  of  rock  was  visihie. 
'J'he  clouds  liuiif,'  low;  the  <,dacier  below  them  upon  their 
left  had  a  dull  and  unilluiriined  look,  and  over  the  top 
of  the  lireche  de  la  Meije,  the  pass  io  the  left  of  their 
mountain,  the  snow  whirled  up  from  the  further  side 
like  smoke.  The  hut  is  huilt  upoM  a  f,'reat  s|)ui  of  the 
mountain  which  runs  down  into  the  desolate  valley 
des  Ktan<,'ons,  and  at  its  iipjxr  end  melts  into  the  ^reat 
precipitous  rock-wall  which  forms  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  of  the  ascent.  A;,Minst  this  wall  the  clouds 
were  !iuisse<l.     Snow  lay  where  yi-sterduy  the  rocks  had 
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shonopjey  and  ruddy  hrown  in  the  .suiili}.:ht,  i.nd  a<;:unst 
tlu'  jjrcat  wall  here  and  tlu-rc  icicKs  \v»  ic  liini;,'. 

"It  look-.  uiiproiiiiNin;;,"  said  l.inforlli.  "  IJut  I'dcr 
savs  that  tli<'  nioiin'ain  is  in  ;,food  comlilioi;.  To- 
jnorrovv  if  may  Ix-  |»o-,Nil>lc.  It  is  worth  while  waitini:. 
\\r  shall  p't  down  to  I. a  (!ravc  to-morrow  instead  of 
to-<lay.     'Phat  is  all." 

"Yes.  It  will  make,  no  dilVereiice  to  our  |(hins," 
said  She-e  Ali;  and  so  far  as  their  immediate  plans  were 
concerned  Shere  Ali  was  ri;,dit.  Mnt  thesi'  tuo  men 
had  other  and  wiiler  plans  whi'h  emhraced  not  a  sum- 
mer's hohilay  hut  a  lifetime,  plans  which  they  jealously 
kept  secret;  and  th<se  ])laiis,  as  it  hap[)ened,  the 
delay  of  a  day  in  the  luit  upon  the  Meije  was  deeply 
to  afFect. 

They  turned  hack  into  the  room  and  hreakfasted. 
Then  Liiiforth  lit  his  pipe  and  once  more  curled  him- 
self up  in  his  rui:  upon  the  straw.  Shere  Ali  followed 
his  example.  And  it  wius  of  the  wider  plans  that  they 
at  once  began  to  talk. 

"liut  heaven  only  knows  when  I  shall  get  «)ut  to  In- 
dia," cried  Linforth  after  a  whik-.  '"riiere  am  1  at 
Chatham  and  not  a  chance,  so  far  as  I  can  sec,  of  getting 
away.     You  will  go  i)ack  first." 

It  was  significant  that  Linforth,  who  had  never  been 
in  India,  none  the  less  sjx)ke  habitually  of  going  back 
to  it,  as  though  that  country  in  truth  was  his  native  soil. 

Shere  Ali  shook  his  head. 
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"I  shall  wait  for  ymi,"  he  said,  '•'(.ii  will  comr 
out  tluTc."  He  raised  liims.lt'  upon  I. is  dhow  au<l 
^'luuccd  at  his  friend's  face.  Linforth  had  retained 
the  d'  lieaev  of  feature,  th<'  llnene.ss  of  outline  which  ten 
vear  hef.  re  had  called  forth  the  adniir;  ion  of  Colonel 
Dewe.s.  But  tlie  ten  years  had  also  added  a  look  of 
<|uiet  stren<,'th.  A  man  can  hardly  live  with  a  definite 
purpose  very  near  to  his  heart  without  f,'aining  some 
reward  from  the  labour  of  hi.s  th(>u(,'hts.  'I'hou-^h  he 
speak  never  .so  little,  people  will  he  jiware  of  him  as 
they  are  not  aware  of  the  loudest  chatt(  rer  in  the  room. 
'JMms  it  was  with  Linforth.  He  talked  with  no  greater 
wit  than  his  companions,  he  made  no  greaier  display 
of  ahility,  lu-  never  outshone,  and  yet  not  a  few  men  were 
conscious  of  u  f,)r(e  underlying  his  (luietude  of  manner. 
Tho.se  men  were  the  old  and  the  experienced;  the  un- 
oh.s(rvant  overlooked  him  altogether. 

"\e.-,"  .said  Shere  Ali,  "since  you  want  to  come  you 
will   come." 

"I  shall  try  to  come,"  .said  Linforth,  .simply.  "We 
belong  to  the  Road,"  a,i.l  for  a  little  whih-  he  lay  silent. 
Then  ill  a  low  voice  he  spoke,  (juoting  from  that  i)age 
which  was  as  a  picture  in  his  thoughts. 

"Over  the  passes!  Over  the  snow  pa.sses  t(,  the  foot 
of  til"  Hindu  Kiish!" 

"Then  and  then  only  India  will  b<-  .safe,"  the  vowiig 
r..  <ce  of  ("iiiltistan  added,  speaking  .solemnly,  so  that 
til-  words  si'emed  a  kind  of  ritual. 
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'  n<l  to  both  tlioy  were  no  less.  Ixing  l)ofor(',  when 
>  Ali  was  first  l)rouj,'ht  into  his  room,  on  his  first 
at  Eton,  Einfortli  had  seen  his  opportunity,  and 
s<  .zi'il  it.  Shcrc  Ah's  father  retained  his  kin<^dom  with 
an  Enj,disli  Resident  at  liis  elhow.  Sher(>  Ah  would 
in  (hie  time  succeed.  Linf'orth  had  «|nielly  put  forth 
his  powers  to  make  Shere  .VH  nis  friend,  to  force  liim  to 
see  with  his  eyes,  and  to  In'Meve  wiiat  lie  l)elieve(l.  And 
Shere  Ali  had  been  easily  persuaded.  lie  had  become 
one  of  the  white  men,  he  proudly  told  himself.  Here 
was  a  pr»>of,  the  surest  of  proofs.  The  belief  in  the 
Road — that  wius  one  of  (he  beliefs  of  the  white  men, 
one  of  the  beliefs  which  marked  him  ofT  from  ^he  native, 
not  merely  in  Chiltistan,  but  throughout  the  East. 
"^I'o  the  white  man,  the  Road  was  the  bei^innm';  of  things, 
to  the  Oriental  the  shadow  of  the  end.  Shrre  Ali  sided 
with  the  white  men.  He  too  had  faith  in  the  Road 
and  he  was  proud  of  his  faith  because  he  s]iare(|l  it  with 
the  white  men. 

"We  shall  be  very  jjlad  of  these  c.xpeditions,  .some 
(lav,  in  Chiltistan,"  said  Linforth. 

Shere  Ali  stared. 

"It  was  for  that   reason ?"  lie  asked. 

"  Yes." 

Shere  Ali  w;ts  silent  for  a  while.  Then  he  said,  and 
with  .some  re<(ret  • 

"There  is  a  j^reat  difference  Ik  twe(>n  us.  You  can 
wait  and  wait.      I  want  everythinj^  done  within  the  year." 
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Linf(;rtli  lauulicd.  II(>  knew  vtry  well  tlie  ini- 
pulsivciicss  of  Ills  friciKi. 

"If  Ji  few  miles,  or  even  a  few  fiirlnn<,rs,  stand  to 
my  crclit  at  the  <-iul,  I  .shall  not  think  that  I  hav.< 
failed." 

'l'h(>y  were  hoth  youiifr,  and  they  talked  with  the  l)ri<:ht 
and  simple  faith  in  their  ideals  which  is  the  groat  ^ift 
of  yonfh.  An  older  man  niij,dit  have  lau^'hrd  if  ho  had 
hoard,  l.ut  had  there  l)o<-n  an  older  man  in  the  hnt  to 
overhear  them,  ho  wonld  have  hoan.  nothinj,'.  'rhoy 
wore  alone,  save  for  their  guides,  and  the  single  purpose 
for  which-  as  they  then  thought— their  lives  were  to 
•><'  lived  out  made  that  long  day  short  as  a  summer's 
night. 

'"I'ho  (lovornmont  will  thank  us  when  the  work  is 
done,"  said  Shore  AH  onthusiastioallv. 

"The  Covemment  will  he  i,i  „„  hurry  to  lot  ns  ho- 
gWn,"  nplio.l  Liniorth  drily.  "There  i.s'a  Resident  at 
.vour  father's  court,  ^our  father  is  willing,  and  yet 
there's  not  a  coolie  on  (ho  road.  " 

"^Vs.  hut  you  will  got  your  way,"  and  again  eonfi- 
denee  rang  in  the  voice  of  the  Chilti  prince. 

"It  will  not  Uv  I,"  answered  Linforth.  "It  will  l„> 
the  Road.  The  power  of  the  lUr.ul  is  beyond  the  power 
of  any  <  iovonuncMit." 

"\os,  I  rcmcrnhiT  and  I  un<!(-rstand."  Shero  Ali 
lit  his  pij)o  and  lay  hack  among  the  straw.  ".\t  (jrst 
I  did  not  luidcr-taiid   what   the  word-,  m.anl.      Now  I 
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know.     Tlic  jM)\vf'r  (  ■  the  Road  is  f,'rciit,  ln'caiisr  it  in- 
.spiros  m«'ii  to  .strive  for  its  eonipletion." 

"Or  its  mastery,"  said  Linforth  .slowly.  "Perlmp.s 
one  dav  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hindu  Ku.sh,  the 
R»i.s.siuns  may  covet  it  and  then  the  Road  will  -ro  on 
to  meet  them." 

".Somethinfj  will  hapjK'n,"  .said  Shere  Ali.  "  .\t  all 
events  .somethinj^  will  happen." 

'I'he  .shadows  of  the  evening  found  them  still  dehatinj; 
what  eomph'ation  mifiht  force  the  hand  of  tho.se  in 
authority.     R      al    ays  they  came  back  to  the  Russians 
and  a  movement  of  troops  in  the  Pamirs.     Yet  un- 
known to  l)oth  of  them  the  .somethinjj  else  had  already 
happened,  thouf^-h  its  con.se(iuenccs  were  not  yet  to  he 
foreswn.     A  storm  had  delayed  them  for  a  day  in  a  hut 
upon  the  Meije.     'V'.wy  went  out  of  the  hut.     The  .sky 
had  cleared;  and  in  the  sunset  the  steep  buttress  of  the 
Promoiitoire  ran  .sharply  up  to  the  (Jreat  Wall;    above 
the  wall  the  small  scjuare  patch  of  ice  sloped  to  the  ba.se 
of  the  (Jrand  Pic-  and  beyond  the  deep  •,'ap  bchiiul  that 
pinnacle  the  lonfjj   .serrat(Ml   ridfi:e  ran  out  to  the  right, 
rising  and  fallii'g,  to  the  Doight  de  Dieu. 

There  wt-re  .sotne  heavy  icicles  overhanging  the  (ireat 
Wall  and  Linforth  looked  at  them  anxiou.sly.  There 
was  also  still  a  little  snow  upon  tlu'  rocks. 

"It   will    be  pos.sil)le,"   said    Piter,  cheerily, 
morrow  night  we  shall  .sleej)  in  r>a  (Irave." 
"  Yes,  ves,  of  course,"  .said  his  l)rother. 
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Thcv  walked  roinul  the  hut,  I„„kc<I  f„r  a  little  wi,i|,. 
•low,,  the  st..„y  valley  <|e,s  Ktaneons.  with  its  one  ^M-,-e„ 
pMteh  „,,  which  they  ha.l  toile,]  fn,,n  I.a  Heranle  ih,- 
<lay  hefore.  a„.l  returned  to  watch  the  j,„rple  flush  of 
(he  sunset  (lieoff  thecra-sof  the  Mcije.  Hut  the  f  .ture 
"'•V>-  ''"<1  planned  was  as  a  vision  h.-fore  ih.'ir  ev.-s,  and 
even  ah.n-  th.-  hh^U  cliHs  of  ,he  Dauphine  the  road  thev 
were  to  make  seetned  to  wind  and  cliini). 

"It  would  l.estran-<',"  said  Linforlh,  "  if  old  An.lrcw 
Linforth  wen-  still  alive.  S.niev  -re  in  your  couutrv. 
perhaps  in  Kohara,  waitinj,r  f„r  the  thin^r  1„.  dn.une.l 
to  c(.,.,e  to  pass.  II,>  w„uld  he  an  old  man  now,  hut 
he  ,ni<:I,t   still   he  alive." 

"I  wond.T,"  .said  Shere  .\li  ahsentiv,  and  h,-  .u.l- 
<l<-nly  turned  t.,  I.inforth.  "Xothi...  must  con.c  1„- 
tween  us,"  he  cried  ahnost  fiercelv.  "Nothi,,.-  to 
hinder  what  we  shall  do  tor,'ether." 

He  was  the  more  emotional  of  the  two.  'I'he  drea„,s 
to  which  they  ha.l  ^Mvcn  utterance  had  uplifted  hi,n. 

"That's  all  ri;,rl,t,"  said  Linforth,  and  h<>  turned  hack 
i>'t<>  »Ih'  hut.  Hut  he  rememhenvl  afterwards  that  it 
Mas  Sher.'  Ali  who  ha<l  prot(>sted  a^^lnst  the  possi- 
hility  of  their  a.s.sociation  heint?  hrok(>n. 

They  ca,no  out  from  the  hut  a^r.ain  at  half-past  thre.- 
'■"  (Ih-  mornin-r  and  |o„ked  up  to  a  cloudle.s.s  .starlit  skv 
which  faded  in  the  east  to  the  colour  of  pearl.  Above 
their  h,,,.ls  s(mie  knohs  of  rock  stood  out  upon  the  thin 
crest  of  the  huttre.s.s  against  th<>  sky.      In  the  darkness 
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of  ii  small  couloir  ii.idtTiu^atli  the  ki.ohs  IVlcr  \v;is  iil- 
rciuly  iiscenHirif;.  Tin  traverse  "\'  the  Meije  even  for 
an  ex|)eri('nre(l  inoniita nicer  is  a  lon^-  day's  clitnt). 
They  reached  th  ■  summit  of  tlie  drand  Pie  in  si'ven 
hours,  descendecl  it'o  tiie  Hreclie  Zsi'^Miioidy,  clitnhed 
up  the  preeipiee  on  the  Further  sich'  of  that  fijap,  and 
reached  the  i'ic  Cetitnn  hy  two  o'ehnk  in  the  afternoon. 
There  t'  -y  re>  d  for  an  hour,  and  looki-d  far  down  to 
the  village  of  La  (Ir  ve  anion<;  tlie  cornfields  of  the  val- 
lev.     'J'here  was  no  n  ason  for  anv  hurrv. 

■■  We  sliall  reaeli  La  (Jrave  by  eii;ht,"  said  Peter, 
hut  he  W..1  w  11^,  as  they  soon  discovered.  A  slope 
which  should  it;  v*  lu'cii  soft  snow  down  which  they 
eould  piunffc  was  hard  ice,  in  which  a  ladder  of  steps 
must  1m'  cut  In^fore  the  (glacier  could  he  reached.  The 
glacier  itself  was  crevassed  so  that  many  a  detour  was 
necessary,  and  occasionally  a  jumj);  and  cvcninij  came 
upon  them  while  they  were  on  the  Rocher  i\i'  TAii^h*. 
It  was  (juitc  (lurk  when  at  last  they  reached  the  jjjrass 
slopes,  and  still  far  below  them  the  li<jhts  were  gleam- 
ing in  La  (irav(\  'i'o  tH)th  men  those  grass  slopes 
seemed  interminable.  The  lights  of  La  (Irave  seemed 
never  t(  come  nearer,  never  to  grow  larger.  Little 
points  of  fire  very  far  away  as  they  Iiad  been  at  first, 
so  they  remained.  But  for  the  slope  of  ground  beneatii 
his  feet  and  the  aching  of  his  knees,  ^inforth  could  al- 
most have  believed  that  they  wer(>  not  de  'nding  at 
all.     Ho  struck  a  match  and  looked  at  his  watch  and 
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-^aw  ihat  it  was  after  iiiiu>;  and  a  little  while  after  tliev 
ha. I  eoine  to  water  and  taken  their  fill  of  it,  that  it  was 
nearK  ten,  hut  now  the  low  thunder  of  the  river 
m  tli<-  valley  was  louder  in  his  ears,  and  tlien  suddenly 
hr  saw  that  the  h^hts  of  La  Crave  were  !)ri<,'ht  and  near 
at  hand. 

Luiforth  Hunj;  hiuiself  down  upon  the  grass,  and 
claspini,'  his  haiuls  h<-hiiid  his  head,  jrave  himself  up 
to  the  cool  of  the  ni^dit  and  the  stars  overhead. 

"  I  eould  sleep  hiTe,"  he  said.  "Why  should  we  go 
down  to  La  (Jrave  to-niirht?" 

"There  is  a  dew  falling.  It  will  he  cold  when  the 
morning  hreaks.  And  La  (Jrave  is  very  near.  It  is 
better  to  go,"  said  Peter. 

The  (piestion  was  still  in  del.ate  wh  -  above  the  roar 
of  the  river  there  eame  to  their  ears  a  faint  throbbing 
sound  from  across  the  valley.  It  grew  louder  and 
suddenly  two  blinding  lights  flashed  along  the  hill-side 
opposite. 

"A  motor-(ar,"  said  Shere  Ali,  and  as  he  .s|X)ke  the 
lights  ceased  to  travel. 

"  It's  stopping  at  the  bote  ,  '  said  Linforth  earelesslv. 

"No,"  said  I'eter.  "It  has  not  reached  the  hotel. 
L<>ok,  not  by  a  liundnMl  yards.      It  has  !)roken  down." 

Linfordi  discus.sed  the  j.oint  at  length,  not  because 
he  vas  at  all  in!eresl(-d  at  the  moment  in  the  move- 
ments oi'  dial  or  of  any  :)tlier  mot(.r-car,  but  because  h,. 
wished  to  stay  where  he  was.      \'v\ry,  however,  was  ob- 
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iliir.itc.  It  was  liis  pride  to  grt  his  patron  indoors  carh 
iii<:lit. 

"l/'t  MS  ^'o  on,"  lie  said,  and  Linforth  wearily  rcjsc 
to  liis  feet. 

"  \\\-  arc  niakin;,'  a  hij^  mistake,"  he  {jmmbled,  and 
he  s|H)k('  with  more  trnth  than  he  was  aware. 

Tliey  reached  the  hotel  at  eleven,  ordered  their  snp- 
[XT  and  bathed.  It  was  lialf-past  eleven  before  Linforth 
and  Shere  Ali  entered  tlie  loni;  dinin<j-r()om,  and  they 
found  another  party  already  suppinjjj  there.  Linforth 
lieard  himself  greeted  by  name,  and  turned  in  surprise. 
It  was  a  party  of  four  two  ladiis  and  two  men.  One 
of  the  men  had  called  to  him,  an  elderly  man  with  a 
bald  forelu-ad,  a  i^rizzled  moustache,  and  a  shrewd 
kinc'ly  face. 

"I  rememlnT  you,  tlioui;h  you  can't  say  as  much  of 
me,'  he  said.  "I  came  down  to  Chatham  a  year  ago 
and  dined  at  your  mess  as  the  guest  of  your  C(»lonel.'' 

Linforth  came  forward  with  a  smile  of  recognition. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  recognising  you  at  once. 
I  rememlKT  you,  of  course,  (|uite  W(  li,"  he  saiil. 

"  Who  am  I,  then  '.■'" 

"Sir  John  Casson.  late  Lieutenant-(  iovcrnor  of  the 
United  Provinces,"  said  Linforth  pronij)tly. 

"And  now  nothing  but  a  l)orc  at  my  cltil),"  replied 
Sir  John  cheerfully.  "We  were  motoring  tlirough  to 
(rrenol)le,  but  the  car  has  broken  down.  Vou  are 
niountain-climbiim',  1  supj>ose.     lMi\llis,"  and  Iw  turned 
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(«)  fli(>  yoim^'cr  of  ihr  lu(.  l;nlirs,  "diis  is  Mr.  Linfortli 
«>f  tli«'  Ifoval  Kii^'irKMTs.  My  .|;ni;:litcr,  Liiiforlli! " 
He   itilrodiK.'/l   tlic  second   liiiiv. 

'Mrs.  Oliver,"  lie  said,  atid  IJiifordi  tiiriiiii:,',  saw 
that  the  eyes  of  Mrs.  Oliver  wen-  already  h.xed  ii|„,n 
iiim.      Ilen'turiied  th»' look,  and  his  eves  fraiiklv  showed 


her  that  he  thoii;:lil  her  beautiful. 

"And  what  an-  you  <^i>u\<:  to  do  with  yonrsejr':'"  said 
Sir  John. 

"(Jo  to  the  country  from  which  you  have  just  conic, 
as  .soon  as  I  can,"  .said  Linforth  with  a  smile.  At  this 
moment  the  h.urlh  of  the  party,  a  stout,  red-faced,  pic- 
tlioric  ^'cntleinan,  hrokc  in. 

"India!"  he  exclaimed  iinhViiantly.  "  I  Mess  mv 
.'^oul,  what  on  earth  .sends  all  you  youn^'  fellows  racin<r 
out  to  India?  A  <,'real  mistake!  1  once  went  to  India 
my.self-  to  shoot  a  ti<:er.  I  stayed  there  for  months 
and  never  saw  one.      Not  a  ti^rer,  sir!" 

But  Linforth  was  paying'  very  HmIc  attention  to  the 
plethoric  f^entleman.  Sir  John  intro  ',iC(>(l  him  jus 
Colonel  Fitzwarren,  and  Linforth  l)(,v\<'d  p-litelv. 
Then  he  asked  of  Sir  John: 

"^our  car  was  not  .seriously  damaijjed,  I  supj)o.s(>?" 

"Kocp  us  here  two  da;  ,"  .said  Sir  John,  "'i'lie 
chaufreur  will  have  to  wn  on  by  dili^'ence  to-morrow 
to  p>t  a  new  spai  kinj,'  j)lu<;.  Perhaps  we  shall  .see  more 
of  you  in  conse(|uence." 

Linforth'.s  eyes  travelled  ha.k  to  Mrs.  Oliver. 
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"\\v  arc  ill  no  liiiirv,"  lie  saiil  slowly.  "  VW  shall 
nst  Iktc  nrohahlv  for  a  <lav  or  so.  Mav  I  introduce 
my  friciul  ?" 

He  iiitrodiu.  1  him  as  tin-  .son  of  the  Khan  of  Chilti.s- 
taii,  and  Mrs.  Oliver's  eyes,  which  had  been  (juietly 
restiii:,'  upon  Linforth's  face,  turned  towards  Shere  Ali, 
and  a.s  (|uietly  rested  u|)on  his. 

'"I'lieii,  j)erha|)s,  you  can  tell  me,"  said  Colonel 
Kitzwarren,  "how  it  was  1  never  .saw  u  tij,'er  in  India, 
thou'di  I  staved  there  four  months.  A  mo.st  disatv 
|)oiiitin<j  country,  I  call  it.  I  looked  for  a  tif^cr  every- 
where and  I  never  saw  oiu — no,  not  one." 

The  Colonel's  one  idea  of  the  Indian  Peninsula  wa;; 
a  huj,'e  tif^er  waiting  somewhere  in  a  jun<,'le  to  be  shot. 

Hut  Shere  Ali  was  paying,'  no  more  attention  to  the 
ColoiuTs  disparagements  than    Linforth  had  done. 

"Will  you  join  us  at  supper?"  said  Sir  John,  and 
both  young  men  replied  simultaneously,  "We  shall 
be  very  pleased." 

Sir  John  Cas.son  smiled.  He  could  never  (juite  be 
sure  whether  it  was  or  was  not  to  Mrs.  Oliver's  credit 
that  her  l(H)ks  made  .so  powerful  an  a[)peal  to  the  chiv- 
alry of  young  men.  "  All  young  men  immediately  want 
to  protect  her,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "and  their  trouble 
is  that  they  can't  tind  anyone  to  |)rotect  her  from." 

He  watched  Shere  Ali  and  Dick  Linforth  with  a  sly 
amu.sement,  and  as  a  result  of  his  watching  promised 
himself  yet  more  amusement  iluring  the  next  two  days. 
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H.>  wa.s  rousr,!  fn.M,  tins  plrasi,,;:  .•.t.(i,i,,atio,i  In  his 
"a.Mil.l,.  frion.l.  ('„|,„„.|  Kitzuarr.-,..  \vl,o.  withoui  .1... 
.sli;,'liU'.st  warni.i^r,  fiuii-  a  l..,i,|  aii.l  .Irlia.it  iUMvn^v 
acro.v;  (lie  tal)I(    (o  Slicrc  Ali. 

"  I  .loi.'t  l,cli..vr  tl,r,v  is  „„.•."  hr  ,Ti..,|,  an.l  l.n.atl.r.l 
ln'a\  ily. 

SIktc  Ali  iii(rmi|)l.-.|  I, is  (•..r)v..rsati.,n  «i(|,  Mrs. 
Olivrr.     •'(),„.  vvhafv"  |„.  ask.-l   svi.h  a  sinil... 

"'I'i>T,  sir,  ti-.-r,"  sai.l  the  ( '..I„n,|.  rappin-  will,  |,is 
knuckles  nix.i.  tlw  tal.l.-.  "Of  u|,;,,  ,.|,sr  sl,„i]l,|  I  1„. 
.si»<-akin-y  I  ,|„„'(  iK.Jirvr  (|„.,v's  a  ti^.  ,  j,,  I,,,,;., 
oiitsi.l,-  the  Zo...     Othrnvisc,  u|,y  .li.ln't  "l   s,.,-  uur-f" 

(  olond  Filzwanvi.  -larc.l  at  Sli.iv  Ali  as  tl.r.ii^^l,  1„. 
'"•'«1  I'i'"  IxTsonally  n-sponsil,!,.  f,,,-  ,|,,u  .h)Ik,,,[,v 
oinissi.M,.  Sir  .I„l„,,  j.ourv.-r,  iiilem-.H-ci  with  suu>ntU 
s|>«-.-ch.-s  an.l  Un-  the  ivst  af  supin-r  Uw  c.Mv.rsa- 
tlon  was  kept  to  less  painful  l,.pirs.  Unl  tUv  Colonel 
l'a<l  not  said  his  last  word.  As  th.-v  went  up.stairs  to 
their  rooms  he  turned  to  Shere  Ali,  wlio  was  just  hehind 
liiin,  and  si<rlu'd  heavily. 

"If  1  had  .shot  a  ti>;er  in  India."  he  .said,  with  an  in- 
(le.scril)al.Ie  look  of  pathos  upon  ],is  |,i^r  red  faee,  "it 
would  have  nuuie  a  ;rreat  diflen-nee  to  niv  life." 
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"So  you  po  to  parties  nowadays,"  said  Mrs.  Linfortli. 
and  Sir  John  Cjusson,  lcanin<,'  liis  l)ack  a<;aiiist  thf  wall 
of  the  l)all-rooni,  j)M/zK'd  his  brains  for  the  name  of  tin- 
hidv  with  the  pleasant  winning;  face  to  v  !ioni  he  had 
just  been  introduced.  At  iirst  it  liad  seemed  to  him 
merely  that  her  heariiifj  was  better  tiian  his.  i'he 
"nowadays,"  however,  showed  that  it  was  her  memory 
which  had  the  advautaj^'e.  They  were  apparently  ol<l 
ae(iuaintances;  and  Sir  John  belon<:«'d  to  an  old-fash- 
ioned school  which  thon<iht  it  distourtesy  to  forj^et  even 
the  least  memorable  of  his  ac<iiiaiiitances. 

"  You  were  not  so  easily  persuaded  to  decorate  a  l>all- 
room  at  Mussoorie,"  Mrs.  Linforth  continued. 

Sir  John  smih-d,  and  there  was  a  little  bittf-rness  in 
the  smile. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  and  there  was  a  hint,  too,  of  bitter- 
ness in  his  voice,  "I  was  wanted  to  decorate  ball- 
rooms then.  So  1  didn't  go.  Now  I  urn  not  wanted. 
So  I  do." 

"That's  not  the  true  explanation,"  Mrs.  Linforth 
said  gently,  and  slie  shook  her  head.  She  spoke  so 
gently  a.id  with  so  clear  a  note  of  sympathy  and  com- 
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pi-flu'iisioii  tliat  Sir  John  was  at  on-  pains  tlian  ever 
to  discover  who  she  was.  To  hanlly  anyone  would  it 
naturally  have  occurred  that  Sir  John  ("as.M)n,  with  a 
tail  of  letters  to  his  name,  and  a  handsome  pension,  en- 
joyeil  at  an  a<j;e  when  his  faculties  were  al<Tt  and  his 
hodily  stren<rth  not  yet  diminished,  could  stand  in  need 
of  sympathy.  Hut  that  precisely  was  tlie  fact,  as  the 
woman  at  his  side  understood.  A  jjreat  ruli-r  yester- 
day, widi  a  council  and  an  ori,'aiii/.ed  (iovernment, 
suhordinated  to  his  leadership,  he  now  merely  lived  at 
Camherley,  ami  as  he  had  confessed,  was  a  Ix^re  at  his 
clul).      And  life  at  Camherley  was  dull. 

He  looked  clos<ly  at  Mrs.  Linforth.  She  was  a 
woman  of  forty,  or  perhaps  a  year  or  two  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  she  mi^dit  he  a  year  or  two  less.  She 
had  the  .'l^run-  of  ;i  youn",^  woman,  and  thou<:h  her  dark 
hair  was  flecked  with  ^ny,  he  knew  that  was  not  to  he 
accounted  as  a  si<,Mi  of  either  a<,'e  or  trouhle.  "^'et  she 
looked  as  if  trouhle  had  been  no  stranger  to  her.  I'here 
'.vere  little  lines  about  the  eyes  which  told  tlu-ir  tale  to  a 
shrewd  observer,  thou<,rh  the  face  smiled  never  .so  pleas- 
antly. In  what  summer,  he  wondered,  had  she  come 
up  to  the  hill  station  of  Mussoorie. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  I  did  not  rrive  you  the  real  explana- 
tion.    Now  I  will." 

He  nodded  towards  a  irirl  who  was  at  that  moment 
crossiiin;  the  ball-room  towards  the  door,  upon  the  arm 
of  a  young  man. 
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"That's  the  fxphiiiation." 

Mrs.  Liiiforth  looked  at  the  girl  and  smiled. 

"The  explanation  seems  to  be  enjoying  itself,"  she 
said.     "Yours?" 

"Mine,"  replied  Sir  John  with  evident  pride. 

"She  is  very  pretty,"  said  Mrs.  Linforth,  and  the 
sincerity  of  her  admiration  made  the  father  glow  with 
satisfaction.  Phyllis  Casson  was  a  girl  of  eighteen, 
with  the  fresh  looks  and  the  clear  eyes  of  her  years. 
A  liright  colour  graced  her  ch(>eks,  where,  when  she 
laughed,  the  dimples  played,  and  the  white  dress  she 
wore  was  matched  by  the  whiteness  of  her  throat.  She 
was  talking  gaily  with  the  youth  on  whose  arm  her  hand 
lightly  rested. 

"Who  is  he?"  asked  Mrs.  T>inforth. 

Sir  John  raised  his  shoulders. 

"I  am  not  concerned,"  he  replied.  "The  explana- 
tion is  amusing  its(>lf,  as  it  ought  to  do,  being  only  eigh- 
teen. The  explanation  wants  everyone  to  love  her  at 
the  present  moment.  When  .she  vants  only  one,  then 
it  will  be  time  for  me  to  begin  to  get  flurried."  He 
turned  abruptly  to  his  companion.  "I  would  like  you 
to  know  her." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Linforth,  as  she  bowed  to 
an  acciuaintance. 

"Woukl  you  like  to  dance?"  asked  Sir  John.  "If 
so,  I'll  stand  aside." 

"No.     I    came    here    to    look    on,"    she    explained. 
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"  Liuly  Marficld,"  .ind  .she  lUMldcd  towiirds  tlicir  Imst- 
•  ■.s,s,  "is  my  cousin,  .nid  well,  I  ilon't  want  <o  ;j;r(»\\ 
rusty.  "\'{)U  SCO  1  have  an  (•x[)lanati()n  loo  oh,  not 
Iktc!      llf's  at  ('liathain,  and   it's  as   well   (o  k«'("]>  u|) 

with  the  world "     She  ln'oki-  oil'  ahniptiy,  and  with 

a  [)('rc(-ptil)l('  start  of  siir|)risc.  She  was  looI<in^'  tow- 
ards the  door,  ("asson  followed  the  direction  of  her 
eyes,  and  saw  youni,'  Linforth  in  the  doorway. 

At  last  he  reinenilx  "d.  There  had  been  one  hot 
weather,  years  a<:o,  when  this  hoy's  father  and  his 
newly-married  wife  had  come  np  to  the  hill-station  of 
Mussoorie.  He  reniemhenMl  that  Linforth  had  sent 
his  wife  back  to  Kn^rland,  when  he  went  North  into 
Chiltistan  on  that  work  from  which  he  was  never  to 
return.     It  was  the  wife  who  was  now  at  his  side. 

"I  thouf^ht  you  said  he  was  at  Chatham,"  said  Sir 
John,  as  Dick  Linforth  advanced  into  the  room. 

"So  I  believed  he  was.  lie  must  }iave  chanced  his 
mind  at  the  last  moment."  'Then  she  looked  with  a 
little  surprise  at  her  comj)anion.     "You  know  him?" 

"Yes,"  said  Sir  John,  "I  will  tell  yon  how  it  hap- 
yxMied.  I  was  dininj;  ei<,'hteen  months  af^o  at  the  Sap- 
pers' mess  at  Chatham.  And  that  boy's  face  came  out 
of  the  crowd  and  took  my  eyes  and  my  hna^iiiatioii 
too.  You  know,  perhaps,  how  that  happens  at  times. 
There  .seems  to  be  no  particular  reason  why  it  should 
happen  at  the  moment.  Afterwards  you  reali.se  that 
there  w;us  very  good  reason.     A  great  career,  pt^rhai)s, 
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pcrliiips  oiilv  soinc  niu"  sij,'iial  ii<'(,  an  act  typiciil  of  a 
whole  unknown  life,  leaps  to  lin;lit  and  justifies  tlie  elaiin 
the  young  face  made  upon  your  synii)athy.  Anyhow, 
1  noticed  youn<i  Linforth.  It  was  not  liis  1,'ood  looks 
which  attracted  me.  There  was  soniethiii},'  else.  1 
made  imiuiries.  'Hie  Colonel  was  not  a  very  observ- 
ant man.  Linforth  was  one  of  the  subalterns— a  fj;ood 
l)at  and  a  g(X)d  chant^e  bowler.  That  was  all.  Only 
1  happen(Hl  to  look  round  the  walls  of  the  Sappers' 
mess.  There  are  portraits  hung  there  of  famous  mein- 
Imts  of  that  mess  who  were  thoujj:ht  of  no  particular 
account  when  they  were  sul)alterns  at  Chatham. 
'Hiere's  one  alive  to-day.     Another  died  at  Khartoum." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Linforth. 

"Well,  I  made  the  aeciuaintance  of  your  son  that 
ni}i;ht,"  said  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Linforth  stood  for  a  moment  silent,  her  face 
for  the  moment  quite  beautiful.     Then  she  broke  into 

a  laufjh. 

"I  am  glad  I  scratched  your  back  first,"  she  said. 
"And  as  for  the  cricket,  it's  (piite  true.  I  taught  him 
to  keep  a  straight  bat  my.self." 

M(>anwhile,  Dick  Linforth  was  walking  acro.ss  the 
Hoor  of  the  ball-room,  quite  unconscious  of  the  two  who 
talked  of  him.  He  was  not,  indeed,  looking  about  him 
at  all.  It  seemed  to  both  his  mother  and  Sir  John,  as 
they  watched  him  steadily  moving  in  and  out  amongst 
the  tlirong— for  it  was  the  height  of  the  season,  and 
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Lady  Marficld'.s  l)i<,'  drawiiifir-rooiii  in  Chesterfield 
Gardens  was  crowded— that  he  was  niakiii<,'  his  way  lo 
a  definite  spot,  as  though  just  at  this  moment  he  had  a 
definite  appointment. 

"He  elianged  liis  mind  at  the  hist  moment,"  said 
Sir  John  witli  a  huigh,  which  gave  to  liiiTi  the  look  of 
a  boy.  "  Let  us  see  who  it  is  that  has  brought  him  up 
from  Chatham  to  Lon(h)n  at  the  last  moment!" 

" Woi'ld  it  be  fair?"  asked  Mrs.  Linforth  reluctantly. 
She  was,  indeed,  no  less  curious  upon  the  point  than  her 
companion,  and  while  she  asked  the  question,  her  eyes 
followed  her  son's  mo  ,  nients.  He  was  tall,  and  though 
he  moved  (juickly  and  easily,  it  was  possible  to  keep 
him  in  view. 

A  gap  in  the  crowd  opened  before  them,  making  a 
lane— and  at  the  end  of  the  lane  they  saw  Linforth  ap- 
proach a  lady  and  receive  the  welcome  of  her  smile. 
For  a  moment  the  gap  remained  open,  and  then  the 
bright  frocks  and  black  coats  swe{)t  across  the  space. 
But  both  had  seen,  and  ]\Irs.  Linforth,  in  addition,  was 
aware  of  a  barely  perceptible  start  made  by  Sir  John  at 
her  side. 

She  looked  at  him  sliarply.  His  face  had  grown 
grav(<. 

"  Vou  know  her?"  asked  Mrs.  Linforth.     There  was 
anxiity  in  her  voice.     Tlu-re  was  also  a  note  of  jealousy, 
"Yes." 
"Who  is  .slie?" 
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"Mrs.  Oliver.     VioKt  Oliver." 

":Marri.'(l!" 

"A  widow.  I  introducrd  her  to  your  s.m  at  I.a 
(Inivc  in  the  Dauphine  eountry  last  siuniner.  Our 
motor-ear  had  broken  dowu.  We  all  stayed  for  a 
eouple  of  (lavs  tof^ether  in  the  same  hotel.  Mrs.  Ohvr 
is  a  friend  of  my  dauc;hter's.  Phyllis  admires  her  very 
much,  and  in  mo.st  instances  1   am  prepared  to  trust 

Phvllis'   instincts." 

''But  not  in  this  instance,"  sai.l  Mrs.  Linforth 
quietly.  She  had  been  .luiek  to  note  a  very  sli-ht 
embarrassment  in  Sir  John  Cas.son's  manner. 

"I  .lon't  say  that,"  he  replied  ([uiekly     a  little  too 

(juieklv. 

"W^U  vou  find  me  a  chair?"  said  Mrs.    Linforth, 
lix)kin<,'  ubtjut  her.     "There  ar(>  two  over  here."     She 
led  the  wav  to  the  chairs  which  were  placed  in  a  nook 
of  the  room  not  very  far  from  the  door  by  which  Liii- 
forth  had  entered.     She  took  her  s(>at,  and  when  Sir 
John  had  seated  himself  beside  her,  she  .sai.l: 
"Please  tell  me  what  you  know  of  her." 
Sir  John  spread  out  his  hands  in  protest. 
"Certainlv,  I  will.     But  there  is  nothing  to  her  dis- 
credit, so  far  ivs  I  know,  Mrs.  Linforth-nothing  at  all. 
Beyond  that  she  is  beautiful- really  beautiful,  as  few 
women  are.     That,  no  doubt,  will  be  looked  upon  lus 
a  crime  by  many,  though  you  and  I  will  not  be  of  that 
number." 
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Syliil  I.iiifortli  iiKiiiifiiiiicd  a  (IctcniiirK'd  silciirr  not 
tor  iiiivtliiht,'  would  she  admit,  cv.n  t(  li(T.s<-lf,  that 
\  lolct   ( )Iivfr  was   hcaiitit'iil. 

"\oii  ai-c  t(  lliii;^'  nic  uolhin;:,'"  she  said. 

'■  'I'licrc  is  so  little  to  t.il,"  ivplic-d  Sir  John.  "  Violet 
(  )liv<T  conies  of  a  I'atnilv  wliieii  is  known,  thoti<,rh  it  i■^ 
not  rich.  She  stmlie.l  mnsie  with  a  view  to  niukinfj  her 
living'  :i.s  a  siiii^'ef.  For  she  has  a  very  sweet  voice. 
thoii<:li  its  want  of  power  forbade  <,'rand  o(K>ra.  H.r 
studies  were  interrupted  l.y  the  appearance  of  a  cavalry 
captain,  who  made  love  to  her.  She  liked  it,  whereas 
she  did  not  like  studying:  inusie.  Very  naturallv  she 
married  the  cavalry  officer,  ('aptain  Oliver  took  her 
with  hitn  abroad,  and,  I  believe,  broii(,dit  her  to  India. 
At  all  events  .she  knows  .something,'  of  India,  and  ha-s 
friend.s  there.  She  is  goin^;  back  there  this  winter. 
Captain  Oliver  wa.s  killed  in  a  hill  campaij^n  two  years 
ago.     Mrs.  Oliver  is  now  twenty-three  yeans  old.    That 
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Mrs.  Linforth,  however,  was  not  .satLsfit^I. 

"Was  Captain  Oliver  rich?"  she  asked. 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Sir  John.  "His  widow 
lives  in  a  little  hou.se  at  the  wrong  end  of  Cunwn  Street." 

"  Hut  she  is  wearing  to-night  very  beautiful  pearls," 
said  Sybil  Linforth  (juietly. 

Sir  John  (^isson  moved  suddenly  in  his  chair.  More- 
over, Sybil  Linforth's  eves  were  at  that  moment  restinir 
with  a  (juiet  scrutiny  upon  his  face. 


A  S'rRlN(i   OF   PKAIU^S 

"  It  was  (liHicult  to  stv  .xiutly  what  .she  was  woariiif,'.'' 

hf  said.     "The  ^^ap  in  tlic  crowd  filled  up  so  fiuickly." 

"'rh(>rt!  wius  time  enou;,rl,  f„r  any  woiiian,"  said  Mrs. 

Lit.forth  wi:h  a  .smile.     "And  more  than  time  enou-h 

for  any  mother." 

"  Mrs.  Oliver  is  always,  I  lulieve,  excinisitely  dressed," 
.said  Sir  John  with  an  assumption  of  carelessness.  "I 
am  not  much  of  a  jiid^"'  myself." 

Hut  hi.s  carelessncvss  did  not  deceive  his  companion. 
Sybil  Linforth  wa,s  certain,  absolutely  certain,  that  the 
cause  of  the  constraint  and  embarrassment  which  had 
iKH-n  audible  m  Sir  John's  voice,  and  noticeable  in  his 
v.-ry  manner,  wa-s  that  double  string  of  big  pearls  of 
,H-rfect   colour    which   a<lorned    Violet    Oliver's    white 

throat. 

She  looked  Sir  John  .straight  in  the  face. 

"Would  you  introduce  Dick  to  Mrs.  Oliver  now.  if 

you  had  not  done  it  before?"  she  a.sked. 

'     "  My  dear  lady,"  protested  Sir  John,  "  if  I  met  Dick 
at  a  little  hotel  in  the  Dauphine,  and  did  not  introduce 
him  to  the  ladie^s  who  were  travelling  with  me.  it  would 
surely  reflect  xxy^m  Dick,  not  upon  the  ladies";    an.l 
with  that  subtle  evasion  Sir  John  escaped  from  the  fire 
„f  (luestions.     He  turned  the  conversation  into  another 
channel,  pluming  him.self  ui>on  his  cleverness.     But  he 
forgot  that  the  subtlest  evasions  of  the  male  mind  are 
clumsy  and  obvious  to  a  woman,  especially  if  the  woman 
Ik-  on' the  alert.     Sybil  Linforth  did  not  think  Sir  John 
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Iiiul  showed  any  <l.v(Tri('.s.s  wliatcvcr.  SIi.-  let  liim  turn 
(Ik-  (onvcrsati..!,,  l.<ran.s.'  she  knew  what  sh.-  had  s.-t 
out  to  kn.,w.  That  strii.^r  „f  ,„,.„.i.s  had  inadr  th(>  dif- 
ference hetw.'eii  Sir  John's  estimate  of  Vioh't  Ohver 
last  year  and  his  estimate  of  lier  this  season. 
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CIIAPTER   IX 


LTJFFK    IS    RKMKMBKRKD 


Violet  Oliver  took  a  quick  step  forward  when  she 
cauf^ht  sight  of  Linforth's  tall  and  well-knit  fi(;ur<! 
coining  towards  her;  and  the  smile  with  which  she 
welcomed  him  was  a  warm  smile  of  genuine  pleasure. 
There  were  people  who  called  \iolet  Oliver  alfected — 
chiefly  ladies.  But  Phyllis  Casson  was  not  one  of 
them. 

"There  is  no  one  more  natural  in  the  room,"  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  stoutly  declaring  when  she  heard  the 
gossips  at  work,  and  we  know,  on  her  father's  author- 
ity, that  Phyllis  Casson's  judgments  were  in  most  in- 
stances to  be  respecteil.  Certainly  it  was  not  Violet 
Oliver's  fault  that  her  face  in  repose  took  on  a  wistful 
and  pathetic  look,  and  that  her  dark  cjuiet  eyes,  even 
when  her  thoughts  were  absent— and  her  thoughts  were 
often  absent — rested  pensively  upon  you  with  an  un- 
conscious flattery.  It  appeared  that  she  was  {)ondering 
tleeply  who  and  what  you  were;  whereas  she  was  prol)- 
ably  debating  whether  she  should  or  should  not  powder 
her  nose  lx?fore  she  went  in  to  supper.  Nor  was  she 
to  blame  Iwcause  at  the  approach  of  a  friend  that  sweet 
and  thouifhtful  face  would  twinkle  suddenly  into  mis- 
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'•liiif  and    iuiiiiscincnt.      "Six-   is   as   (iod    iii;ul<'   her," 
I'liyllis  Cassoii  protested,  "and  He  made  her  iMaiitifiil." 
It  vsill  he  reeo^Miised,  therefore,  that  then-  was  truth 
ill   Sir  John's  ohserv;.(ion   tliat   \()iin<,'  men   wanted   to 
piolect   her.      |{iit   the  hald  stateiiK'iit   is  not  siifnei.'iil. 
Wlieiher  that  (luiek   transition   from   pensiveness   to  a 
<hiiiein<,'^'ai('ty  was  the  cause,  or  whether  it  only  helped 
her  hcauty,  this   is  certain,     ^'onnj,'  men   went  down 
heforc  her  like  ninepins  in  a  howling'  alley.     Tliere  was 
.something'  siii<,Milarly  vir;:inal  ahoiit  her.     She  had,  too. 
<|iiit('  naturally,  an  aliVctioiiate  manner  which  it  was 
difficult  to  resist;  and  ahove  all  .she  made  no  ofTort  ever. 
What  .she  said  and  what  she  did  .seemed  always  purciv 
spontaneous.     Imjf  the  rest,  she  was  a  little  oTcr  the 
;,'eneral  heif^ht  of  women,  and  even  looked  a  little  taller. 
For  she  wa.s  very  fraj^'ile,  and  (hiinty,  like  ar:  excjuisite 
piece  of  china.     Her  head  was  small,  and,  poi.sed  as  it 
was  upon  a  slender  throat,  looked  almost  overweif,dited 
by  the  wealth  of  her  dark  hair.      Her  features  were 
finely  chi.selled  from  the  no.se  to  the  oval  of  her  chin, 
and  the  red  how  of  her  lips;  and,  with  all  her  fra;,'ility, 
u  delicate  colour  in  her  cheeks  spoke  of  health. 

"Von  have  come!"  .she  said. 

Linforth  took  her  little  white-<;loved  hand  in  his. 

"  Vou  knew  I  should,"  he  answered. 

"Yes,  I  knew  that.  But  I  didn't  know  that  I  should 
have  to  wait,"  .she  replied  reproachfully.  "I  was  here, 
in  this  corner,  at  the  moment." 
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"I  «-<)iiliiii't  call  h  an  railur  train.  I  i>nl\  'ot  yi.iir 
trlfi'nitii  savin''  \()ii  would  Ix-  ut  the  (l:Micc  lah-  in  llif 
aftcni(K)n." 

"I  (lid  not  know  that  I  should  lie  coiniiii;  until  tlii^ 
niorninir,"  sin-  saiil. 

"Tlicn  it  was  mtv  kind  of  you  to  xiid  tlic  tclcj^rain 
at   all." 

■' >'»'S,  it  WHS."  said  N'iolct  Oliver  sini})ly,  and  l-in- 
fortli  liiu<;Ii('d. 

"Shall  v,v  dance?"  he  a.sk(<l. 
Mrs.  Oliver  nodded. 

"  {{ound  the  ro«)ni  a;,  far  as  the  door.  I  am  luin^^'. 
We  will  f^o  downstairs  and  have  .supper." 

Linforth  could  have  wished  for  nothinn;  l)ott«T.  lint 
the  moment  that  hi.s  arm  wa.s  alK)ut  her  wai.st  and  thev 
had  .started  for  the  door,  Violet  Oliver  realis<'d  that  her 
partner  wa.s  the  li<i;htest  dancer  in  the  room.  She  her- 
self love<l  dancing,  and  for  once  in  a  way  to  Im-  stcM-red 
in  and  out  amonj,'st  the  couples  w  ithout  a  hump  or  even 
a  single  entanj^lement  of  her  satin  train  Wius  a  plea.sure 
not  to  l)e  forej^one.      She  f^ave  herself  up  to  it. 

"  [x't  u.s  go  on,"  .she  .said.  "1  did  not  know.  Von 
.see,  w<'  have  never  danced  tt)gether  before.  I  had  not 
thought  of  you  in  that  way." 

She  cea.sod  to  .speak,  being  content  to  dance.  Lin- 
forth for  his  part  wa,s  content  to  watch  her,  to  hold  her 
as  .something  very  j)recious,  and  to  evoke  a  smile  upon 
her  lips  when  her  eyes  met  his.     "  I  had  not  thought  of 
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you  in  thiit  way!"  sh(>  Iia  I  said.  Did  not  that  mean 
•hat  she  had  at  all  (-vents  lu-cn  thinkinj,'  of  him  in  sonic 
way  ?  .\nd  with  that  flattery  still  sweet  in  his  thoutrhts, 
lie  was  aware  that  her  feet  suddenly  faltered.  He 
looked  at  her  face.  It  had  ehanj^ed.  \\-i  so  swiftly 
did  it  recover  its  coniposnre  that  Linforth  had  not  even 
the  time  to  understand  wlr  t  (he  chan;,''e  im{)lied.  .\n- 
noyanee,  surprise,  fear!  One  of  these  feelin<i;s,  .  er- 
tainly,  or  perhaps  a  trifle  of  each.  Linforth  could  not 
make  sure,  'i'here  had  heen  a  flash  of  some  sudden 
emotion.  That  at  all  cvenN  was  certain.  Hut  in 
^messing  fear,  he  arfjued,  l.is  wits  nms^  surely  have 
gJMie  far  astray;  though  fear  was  the  first  guess  which 
he  had  made. 

"What  was  the  matter?" 

Violet  Oliver  answered  readily. 

"A  big  man  was  jigging  down  upon  us.  I  saw  him 
over  your  shoulder.  I  dislike  heing  humped  hy  hig 
men,"  .sh(>  said,  with  a  little  easy  laugh.  "  A'ld  still 
more  I  hati'  having  a  new  frock  torn." 

Dick  Linforth  was  content  with  the  answer.  But  it 
liappencd  that  Sybil  Linforth  was  looking  on  from  her 
chair  in  the  corner,  and  the  corner  was  very  close  to 
the  .spot  where  for  a  moinent  Violet  Oliver  had  lost 
cotmtcnance.  She  look(>d  sharply  at  Sir  John  Cassou, 
who  might  have  noticed  or  might  not.  His  face  be- 
trayed nuthing  whatever.  He  went  on  talking  placidly, 
but  Mrs.  Linforth  ceased  to  listen  to  him. 
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Violet  Oliver  waltzed  with  h»T  partner  once  more 
round  the  room.     Then  she  said: 

"I/'t  us  stop!"  and  in  almost  the  same  breath  she 
added,  "Oh,  there's  your  friend." 

Linforth  turned  and  saw  stan(lin<i;  just  within  the 
doorway  his  friend  Shere  Ali. 

"You  could  hardly  tell  that  he  was  not  English,"  she 
went  on;  and  indeed,  with  his  straight  features,  his 
supple  figure,  and  a  colour  no  darker  than  many  a  sun- 
burnt Englishman  wears  (>very  August,  Shere  Ali  might 
have  passed  unnoticed  by  a  stranger.  It  seemed  that 
he  had  Ix'en  watching  for  the  couple  to  stop  dancing. 
For  no  sooner  had  they  stopped  than  he  advanced 
<iuickly  towards  them. 

Linforth,  however,  had  not  as  yet  noticed  him. 

"It  can't  be  Shere  Ali,"  he  said.  "He  is  in  the 
c-ountry.     I  heard  from  him  only  to-day." 

"Yet  it  is  he,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver,  and  then  Linforth 
saw  him. 

"Hallo!"  he  said  softly  to  himself,  an<l  as  Shere  Ali 
joined  them  he  avlded  aloud, "something  has  happened." 

"Yes,  I  havt>  news,"  said  Shere  Ali.  Hut  he  was 
looking  at  Mrs.  Oliver,  and  spoke  as  tliough  the  news 
had  been  pushed  for  a  moment  into  the  back  of  his 
mind. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Linforth. 

Shere  Ali  turned  to  Linforth. 

"I  no  back  to  Chiltistan." 
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"VMicn?"  ;i.sl<''<|  I.inforili,  j.nil  :i  note  of  rnvv  uas 
aii(lil)lc  in  his  voice.  Mrs.  Oliv.-r  heard  it  and  luichr- 
stood  it.     She  siiruL'-ired  her  shonldeis  impatiently. 

"By  tlie  first  hoat  to  I'.ornhav." 

"  In  a  weei^'s  time,  then'/"  said  Mrs.  Oliver,  <|uiekiv. 

Shere  AH  i,daneed  swiftly  at  her,  seekini,'  the  niean- 
ini;  of  that  (|ue>ti()n.  Did  rej^ret  prompt  it?  Or,  on 
the  otiier  hand,  was  slie  i,dad  ? 

"Yes,  in  a  week's  time,"  lie  replied  slowlv. 

"Why?"  asked  Linforth.  "Is  there  trouble  in 
C'hiltistan?"  He  .spoke  rej;retfully.  It  would  he  hard 
luek  if  tliat  uneasy  Stat(>  w<'re  to  wake  a^ain  into  tur- 
moil while  he  was  kept  kiekini^r  })is  hwU  at  Chatham. 

"Yes,  there  is  trouble/'  Shere  Ali  n-plied.  "  I5ut  it 
is  not  the  kind  of  trouble  which  will  help  you  forward 
with  the  Road." 

'i'he  trouble,  indeed,  was  of  quite  another  kind.  The 
Ru.s.sians  were  not  stirrin-,'  behind  the  Hindu  Kush  or  on 
the  Pamirs.  The  turbulent  people  of  Chiltistan  were 
making:  trouUe,  and  profit  out  of  the  trouble,  it  is  true. 
That  they  would  b(>  sure  to  do  .somewhere,  and,  more- 
over, they  woulii  do  it  with  a  .sense  of  humour  mor(> 
common  upon  the  Frontier  than  in  the  Proviiurs  of 
India,  \i\it  thty  were  not  at  the  momc-nt  makim,' 
trouble  in  their  own  country.  Tluy  were  heard  of  in 
Ma.sulipafam  and  otiier  cities  of  Madras,  where  tlu^v 
were  badly  wanted  by  the  ])olice  and  not  often  cau-iit. 
The  quarrel  in  Chilti.^tan  lay  between  the  IJriiish  Kaj, 
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as  rcprcsciitt'd  l)y  tlic  licsi<K'iit,  and  the  Khan,  who  \v;us 
spending'  the  n-vcinic  of  his  State  cliicflv  upon  liis  own 
aniiiscincnts.  It  was  chiinicd  tliat  thi-  llcsidciit  slionld 
hfuccfoi-th  sujMTvisc  tlic  disposition  of  tlic  revenue,  and 
It  iiad  l)een  su<:^avsted  to  tlie  Khan  that  unless  he  con- 
sented to  t!ie  proposal  he  would  have  to  retire  into  j)n- 
vate  life  in  some  other  <|uarter  of  the  Indian  Peninsida. 
To  <;ivc  to  the  su^^'t^stion  the  necessary  persuasive 
power,  the  youn<2;  Prince  wjus  to  })e  hrou;;;ht  hack  at 
once,  so  that  he  ini<j;]it  he  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  succeed,  'i'his  reason,  however,  was  not  f^iven  to 
Shere  All.  He  was  merely  informed  by  the  Indian 
(Jovemmont  that  he  must  return  to  his  country  at 
once. 

Shere  Ali  stood  before  Mrs.  <  )liver. 

"You  will  },Mve  me  a  dance?"  he  said. 

"After  supp<'r,"  she  replied,  and  she  laid  her  hand 
within  Linforih's  arm.     But  Shere  Ali  did  not  give  way. 

"Where  shall  I  find  you?"  he  asked. 

"  Hy  the  dmir,  here." 

.\nd  upon  that  Shere  All's  voice  chanff(Ml  to  one  of 
appeal.  There  came  a  note  of  longing  into  his  voice. 
lie  ItKiked  at  \'iolet  Oliver  with  burning  eyi-s.  He 
seemed  unaware  Linforth  w;us  standing  by. 

"  You  will  not  fail  me  ?"  he  said;  and  Linforth  moved 

impatiently. 

"No.  1  .shall  be  there,"  .said  Violet  Oliver,  and  she 
spoke  hurriedly  and  moved  by  through  the  doorway. 
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nrncath  her  eyelids  she  stole  u  glance  at  her  companion. 
His  faee  was  doiided.  The  scene  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed had  jarred  iij)()ii  him,  and  still  jarred.  When 
he  spoke  to  her  his  v(>iee  had  a  sternness  which  Violet 
Oliver  had  not  heard  l)efore.  lUit  she  had  always  been 
aware  that  it  might  he  heard,  if  at  any  time  he  disap- 
provcvl. 

'"Your  friend,'  you  called  him,  speaking  to  me,"  he 
said.     "It  seems  that  he  is  your  friend  too," 

"lie  was  with  you  at  La  Grave.     I  met  him  there." 

"lie  comes  to  your  house?" 

"lie  has  called  once  or  twice,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver  .sub- 
missively. It  was  by  no  wish  of  hers  that  Shere  Ali  had 
appeared  at  this  dance.  She  had,  on  the  contrary, 
been  at  some  pain>  to  assure  herself  that  he  would  not 
be  there.  .\nd  while  she  answered  Linforth  .she  was 
turning  over  in  hvv  mind  a  difficulty  which  had  freshly 
arisen.  Shere  .Mi  was  returning  to  India.  In  some 
respects  that  was  awkward.  But  Linforth's  ill-humour 
promised  her  a  way  of  escape.  lie  was  rather  silent 
during  the  earlier  part  of  their  supper.  They  had  a 
little  table  to  tlieniselves,  and  while  she  talked,  and 
talked  with  now  and  then  an  an.xious  glance  at  Lin- 
forth, he  was  content  to  listen  or  to  answer  shortly. 
Finally  she  said: 

"  I  supj)ose  you  will  not  set-  your  friend  again  before 

he  starts?" 

"Yes,  I  shall,"  replied  Linforth,  and  the  frown  gath- 
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(•red  afrt'sli  upon  his  forclicMil.     "He  dines  to-rnorrow 
iii<:lit  with  me  at  Chatham." 

'"I'hcii  I  want  to  ask  you  soiiictliiii^r,"  she  coiitiinicd. 
"  I  want  von  not  to  mention  to  jiim  tliat  I  am  naviii"-  a 
\isit  to  Incha  in  tlie  <-old  weather." 

l/inforth's  face  chared  in  an  instant. 

"  I  am  j;hid  that  yon  have  iiuuh'  that  reijuest,"  he  said 
frankly.  "1  havi-  no  ri^dit  to  say  it,  perhaps.  But  I 
think  you  an-  wise." 

'"I'hin^'s  are  possihU-  here,"  she  ajrreed,  "which  are 
iin[M)ssihle  there." 

"Friendship,  for  instance." 

"Some  friendships,"  said  Mrs.  OHver;  and  the  rest 
of  their  sup|M'r  they  ate  cheerily  enon^di.  \'iolet  ()liv(>r 
was  iremiinely  interested  in  her  partiu-r.  She  was  not 
very  familiar  with  the  lar<,'e  view  and  the  definite  pur- 
[>ose.  Those  who  gathered  within  her  tiny  drawing- 
room,  who  .sought  her  out  at  halls  and  j)arties,  were, 
as  a  rule,  the  younger  men  of  the  day,  and  Linforth, 
though  like  them  in  age  and  like  theip.  too,  in  his 
capacity  for  enjoyment,  wa.s  different  in  most  other 
ways.  For  tlie  large  view  and  the  definite  purj)ose 
coloured  all  his  life,  and,  though  he  spoke  little  of 
eitiier,  .set  him  a|)art. 

Mrs.  Oliver  did  not  cultivate  many  illusions  about 
herself.     Slit-  saw  very  clearly   what   manner  of  men 
they  were  to  whom  her  beauty  made  its  chief  appeal 
dean-minded  youths  for  the  most  part  not  remarkable 
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for  hraiiis  -  and  she  was  .sincerely  ])r()U(]  (hat  I.inforth 
sou^'lit  her  out  no  h'ss  than  they  ilid.  She  couhl  ini- 
a^^iiu-  herself  afraid  of  Linfortli.  and  that  faney  j^ave 
her  a  litlU'  thrill  of  pleasure.  She  understood  that  he 
could  easily  he  lost  altogether,  that  if  once  he  went 
away  he  woulil  not  return;  and  that  knowledge  made 
her  careful  not  to  lose  hiui.  Morec-ver,  she  had  hrains 
herself.  She  led  him  on  that  ev(  nin;,%  and  he  spoke 
with  greater  freedom  than  he  had  used  with  her  before 
— greater  freedom,  she  hoped,  than  he  had  used  with 
;myoni'.  'I'he  lij^hted  sup})er-room  <,'rew  dim  l)efore  his 
eyes,  the  noise  and  the  laughter  and  the  passing  figures 
of  the  other  guests  ceased  to  he  noticed.  He  talked  in 
a  low  voice,  and  with  his  keen  face  pushed  a  triHe  for- 
ward as  though,  while  he  spoke,  he  listened.  He  was 
listening  to  the  call  of  the  Road. 

He  stop[)ed  abruptly  and  looked  anxiously  at  Violet. 

''  Have  1  bored  you  ?"  he  asked.  "  (iienerally  I  watch 
you.''  he  added  with  a  smile,  "lest  I  shoukl  bore  you. 
To-night  I  haven't  watched." 

"  For  that  reason  1  have  been  interested  to-night  more 
than  I  have  been  before." 

She  gathered  up  her  fan  with  a  little  sigh.  "  I  nuist  go 
upstairs  again,"  she  said,  and  she  rose  from  her  chair. 
"1  am  sorry.     But  1  have  promi.sed  dances." 

"1  will  take  you  up.     Then  I  shall  go." 

"You  will  dance  no  more 7" 

"No,"  he  said  with  a  smile.     "I'll  not  spoil  a  per- 
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frrt  cvciiiiif:."  V'uAvt  Oliver  wiis  not  f,'ivcii  to  tricks  or 
jiiiy  ])l;iv  of  tlic  cvclids.  She  looked  at  him  directly, 
and  she  said  siiii[)ly  "'i'hank  yon." 

He  took  her  np  to  the  landinu',  and  came  down  stairs 
a^'ain  for  his  liat  and  coat.  Hnt,  as  he  pas.M'd  with  them 
alon^'  the  piussauc  door  lie  turned,  and  lookinj^  np  the 
stairs,  saw  Violet  Oliver  walchin;:  him.  She  wave<i  her 
hand  Iii.ditly  and  snuled.  As  the  door  closed  hehind 
him  she  returned  to  the  hall-room.  Linforth  went  awav 
with  no  suspicion  in  his  mind  that  she  had  staved  her 
feet  upon  the  lan(liii<,'  merely  to  make  very  sure  that  he 
went.  He  had  left  his  mother  hehind,  however,  and 
she  was  all  sus[)icion.  She  had  ri-marked  the  little 
.scene  when  Shere  Ali  had  unexpectedly  ajipeared.  She 
had  noticed  the  embarrassiMK-nt  of  \'i()let  Oliver  and 
the  anu'iT  of  Shere  Ali.  It  was  po.ssihle  thai  Sir  John 
Casson  had  also  not  been  blind  to  it.  For,  a  little  time 
afterwards,  he  nodded  towards  Sliere  Ali. 

"Do  you  know  that  boy?"  he  asked. 

"^es.  He  is  Dick's  great  friend.  They  have  mucli 
in  common.     His  father  was  my  husl)and's  friend." 

"And  lH)th  iK-lieved  in  the  new  Road,  I  know,"  said 
Sir  John.  He  pulled  at  his  <,'rey  moustache  thou«;ht- 
fully,  and  a.sked :  "Have  the  .sons  the  Road  in  common, 
too?"  A  .shadow  darkened  Sybil  Linforth's  face. 
She  sat  silent  for  .some  .seconds,  and  when  she  answereil, 
it  wiis  with  a  great  reluctance. 

"I  believe  .so,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  ami  she  siiiv- 
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rrcd.  Slic  tin'iitil  lur  tacc  towards  ('ii^xiii.  It  was 
troiililctl,  t't'ar-.^tri<ki'ii.  ami  in  that  as.sniiMy  ot"  laiij;li- 
iu'j;  a>ii|  li^dit-licartfd  ]i((i]»lf  it  n>iis(  d  liiin  with  a  shock. 
"I  uisli,  witli  all  in\  Ik  art,  that  they  hud  not,"  sin- 
addid,  and  lur  voice  >hook  and  trcnihlcd  as  >lic 
-.ookc. 

The  tcrrililc  siorv  of  I.inforth's  end,  Ion;;'  sine.'  dim 
ii'.  Sir  ,Fotui  ("asson's  recollections,  came  hack  in  \i\id 
detail.  He  said  no  more  upon  that  point.  He  took 
Mrs.  Linforth  down  to  supper,  and  hrinj^in^'  her  hack 
ai,fain,  led  her  round  the  hall-room.  An  open  arcliway 
upon  one  side  led  into  a  conscrvatorv,  where  only  t'aii'y 
li^dits  (.dowed  ainonust  the  j)lants  and  flowers.  As  the 
couple  passed  this  archway.  Sir  John  looked  in.  He 
<li(l  not  stop,  hut,  after  tliev  had  walke<l  a  few  yards 
furtiier,  he  said: 

"Was  it  pale  blue  that  \'i()lct  Oliver  was  wearing,'? 
I  am  not  clever  at  noticing,'  thesi'  thic.^'s." 

"  ^'es,  j>alc  l)hu'  and — pearls,"  said  Sybil  Linforth. 

"There  is  no  need  that  we  should  walk  any  further. 

Here  arc  two  chairs,"  said   Sir  John.     There   was   in 

Mrnth  no  need.      He  had  ascertained  .something  about 

which,  in  spite  of  his  outward  placidity,  he  had  been 

very  curious. 

"  I  )id  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  named  LuflV?"  he 
asked. 

Sybil  Linforth  started.  Tt  had  been  TiUffe  whose 
continual     arguments,    entreaties,    threats,    and     per- 
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Miii.-iioiis  li;i(l  caused  the  Koatl  loii;,^  aijo  to  Ix'  carried 
forward.      But  she  answered  <|iiietly,  "Yes." 

"( )f  course  yon  and  I  remenilx'r  liiin,"  said  Sir  Jolui. 
"  But  how  inaiiv  others?  'I'iiat's  tiie  penahy  of  Indian 
service.  You  are  .soon  for^^otten,  in  hxha  as  (piickly 
as  here.  In  most  cases,  no  douht,  it  doesn't  matter. 
Men  just  as  <;oo<l  and  youn^^er  stand  waitini^  at  the 
luilestoni's  to  carry  on  the  torch.  But  in  some  ca.ses 
I  think  it's  a  pity." 

"In  Mr.  LuHV'.s  ca.se?"  asked  Syl)il  I.inforth. 

"Particularly  in  Luffe's  case,"  said  Sir  John. 

mi  ' 
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Sir  John  had  iriicsscd  ari^^ht.     SluTf  Ali  was  in  the 
<(.iistrvat()rv,  and  Violtt  Oliver  sat  hy  liis  side. 

"  I  <lid  not  cxpccl  yon  to-ni;,'lit,"  sh<>  said  Ii;:htly,  ius 
.-lie  opened  and  shnt  her  fan. 

"Nor  did  I  mean  to  .eoni«',"  he  answered.  "I  had 
;irran<,'ed  to  stay  in  the  eonntry  nntil  to-morrow.  Hut 
I  ^ot  my  letter  from  the  India  Office  this  morning. 
It  h-ft  me-resthss."  He  uttered  the  word  with  re- 
Inetanee,  and  ahnost  with  an  air  of  shame.  'I'hen  he 
ehisped  liis  hands  together,  and  hhirted  out  violently: 
"  It  left  me  mi.serahle.  I  could  not  stay  away,"  and  he 
turned  to  his  eompanion.  "I  wanted  to  see  you,  if 
only  for  live  minutes."  It  was  Violet  Oliver's  instinet 
to  he  kind.  She  fitted  herself  naturally  to  the  words 
of  her  companions,  sympathised  with  them  in  their 
troubles,  laughed  with  them  when  they  were  at  the  top 
of  their  .spirits.  So  now  her  natural  kindne.>s  made 
her  eyes  gentle.     She  leaned  forward. 

"Did  you?"  .she  asked   softly.     "And  yet  you  are 
going  home  I" 

"  I  am  going  back  to  C'hiltistan,"  said  Shere  Ali. 

"Home!"  Violet  Oliver  repeated,  dwelling  upon  the 
word  with  a  friendly  insistence. 
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lint  the  vouiii,'  priiicr  (li<l  not  iisscnt;  lie  rcrn.iiin-d 
silent  solon^'  silent  lliat  \'ii.l.-t  ( )liv<T  moved  niirusily. 
Slic  was  conscious  of  suspense;  she  hepm  to  dread  liis 
answer.      He  turiK'd  to  licr  quickly  as  she  moved. 

"  \'ou  say  tliat  I  am  ^^oinj^  home,  'i'liat's  the  wliole 
(|uestion,"  lie  .said.  "I  am  trying  to  answer  it  and 
I   can't.      Listen!" 

Into  the  (piiet  and  dimly  lit  place  «.t'  flow(<rs  the  music 
of  the  violins  floated  with  a  note  of  wistfulness  in  the 
inelo<ly  they  ])laye(l-  a  suj,'f,'c.stion  of  re<,'rct.  'I'hrou^jh 
a  doorway  at  the  end  of  the  con.scrvatory  Shere  AM 
could  .see  the  dancers  .swinfj  by  ir  the  lighted  hall-room, 
the  women  in  their  hrifrht  frocks  and  j;lancinj;  jewels, 
.some  of  whom  had  flattcicd  him,  a  few  of  whom  hiwl 
been  his  friends, ;  U  of  whom  had  treated  him  a.s  one 

of  their  own  folk  ;.     i  their  eriual. 

"  I  have  heard  the  tune,  which  they  arc  playinj,', 
before, "  h(>  said  slowly.  "  I  heard  it  one  summer  ni^'ht 
in  Geneva.  Linforth  and  I  had  'me  down  from  the 
mountain.s.  \Ve  were  dining  with  a  party  on  the  bal- 
cony of  a  restaurant  ov(>r  the  lake.  A  boat  passed 
hidden  by  the  darkness.  We  could  hear  the  spla.sh  of 
the  oars.  Thtre  were  musicians  in  the  boat  playin<j 
this  melody.  We  were  all  very  happy  that  nij,'ht.  And 
I  hear  it  ajjain  now — when  I  am  with  you.  I  think 
that  I  .shall  remember  it  very  oft(>n  in  Chiltistan." 

There  was  so  unmistakable  a  misery  in  his  manner, 
in  his  voice,  in  his  dejected  looks,  that  Violet  was  .noved 
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U>  ;i  deep  s\  iii|>;itli\ .      He  u;is  only  a  hoy,  of  course,  ItiK 
Iif  was  a  Ixiy  >iitil<  in  distrt'ss. 

"  IJiit  tlicrc  are  y«.nr  plans,"  she  ur^Trl.  "  nav(>  von 
for;,'oIlcii  (licmy  \'on  u.tc  p.inj,'  to  <l(.  so  inncli. 
'I'licrc  was  so  nnicli  to  do.  So  many  clian^'cs,  so  nianv 
nfornis  wliidi  mnst  Ix-  made.  \\>u  used  to  talk  to 
tnr  so  ca^rcrly.  No  more  of  your  people  vvtre  to  In- 
sold  into  slavery.  \'ou  v.cre  piinj,'  to  stop  all  thai. 
Yi>u  wrrr  ^inuvr  t,,  silence  the  innllalis  when  they 
preached  .sedition  an<l  to  free  Chiltistan  from  their 
t_\  ramiy." 

\  iolet  rememhere.I  with  a  whimsical  little  smile  ho\v 
Shere  Ali's  enthusiasm  had  wearied  her,  hut  she  cheeked 
the  smile  ami  coniiniied : 

".\re  all  those  plans  mere  dreams  and  fancies?" 
"No."  ri-plicd  Shere  .\li,  liftinjr  hi.s  head.  "No," 
he  said  a<,Miii  with  something,'  of  violence  in  the  empha- 
sis; and  for  a  moment  he  sat  erect,  with  his  shoulders 
scpiareil,  frontini,'  his  tlestiny.  Almost  for  ii  mom.iit 
he  recaptured  that  for  which  he  ha»i  heen  seckin;.' 
his  identity  with  his  own  race.  Hut  the  moment  passed. 
His  att'tude  relaxed.  He  turned  to  Violet  with  troiihled 
eyes,       "Xo,    (hey    are    not    dreams;     they   are   thinf^s 

which  need  to  he  d( Hm  I  ,.;,n't  reali.se  them  now, 

with  you  sitting,'  here,  any  more  than  I  can  realise,  with 
this  music  in  my  cars,  that  it  is  my  home  to  which  1 
am    j:oiiii.r    hack." 

"Oh,  hut  you  will!"  cried  Wuht.     "When  vou  are 
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(lilt    llicrc   Mill    will       'l'lii'r(\   the    loatl,   t<iii,   llic   ininl 
\\lii(li    \(tii   ami    Mr.    I.iiil'urth 

Slif  (lid  not  coiiiplcff  the  sentence.  Willi  a  Idw  crv 
Slien  .\li  liroki  in  n|)(in  her  udrds.  lie  leaned  for- 
waid,  with  hi-!  hands  covering'  his  face. 

"\es,"  he  \\lii--|)ered,  "ihen's  the  mad  lhere'>  the 
mad.  "  .\  passidii  dl'  selt'-repmach  .sliook  liini.  .Ndt 
f(ir  iidtliinj^  had  Lint'drth  lieeii  his  fri-  nd.  "  I  feel  a 
traitdr,"  he  (■rie(l.  "  i'dr  ten  years  ue  have  talked  of 
that  road,  planned  it,  and  made  it  in  ihoii^dlt,  poriiij; 
over  the  maps.  \ Cs,  for  even  at  the  l>e^imiin;x.  in  our 
first  term  at  Kton,  we  Ix'^'in.  Over  the  passes  to  the 
foot  of  the  Ilindn  KnshI  Only  a  year  aj^'o  I  was  eapr, 
really,  hone.stly  caj^er,"  and  Ik  paused  for  a  nKtnieiit, 
wonderitifj  at  that  picture  of  himself  which  his  words 
evdked,  wonderiiii;  whether  it  was  indeed  he  he  who 
sat  in  the  Cdiiseivatdry  who  had  cherished  those 
hri<j;ht  drfains  of  a  i^reat  life  in  ("liiltistan.  "  \  cs,  it  is 
true.      I  wa.s  lioni'stly  caj^cr  to  ^^o  hack." 

"Ix'ss  than  a  year  at,'o,"  .said  \'i()let  ( )liv(T  (piiekly. 
"  Ia'.ss  than  a  week  aj^o.  When  did  I  see  you  last  'f  (  )n 
Sunday,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"  Hut  was  I  honest  tlicn  ?"  exclaimed  Shere  Ali.  "  1 
don't  know.  I  thou^dit  I  was  — ri^dit  uj)  to  to-day,  ri<,dit 
up  to  this  morning  when  the  li-tter  came.  And  then  — " 
He  made  a  despairinj^  gesture,  as  of  a  man  crunililing 
(lust  hetween  his  fingers. 

"1  will  tell  you,"  he  said,  turning  towards  her.     "I 
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believe  that  the  hist  time  I  wius  really  honest  was  in 
Auf,'iist  of  last  year.  Linforth  and  I  talked  of  the 
Road  throuij;h  a  lon^f  day  in  the  hut  upon  the  Meije.  I 
was  keen  then — honestly  keen.  Hut  the  next  eveninf:^ 
we  came  down  to  La  (Irave,  and — I  met  you." 

"No,"  Violet  Oliver  protested.  "That's  not  the 
reason." 

"I  think  it  is,"  said  Shere  Ali  cjuictly;  and  Violet 
was  silent. 

In  spite  of  her  pity,  which  was  fi^enuino  enough,  her 
thouifhts  went  out  towards  Sticre  Ali's  friend.  With 
what  words  and  in  what  spirit  would  he  have  received 
Shere  Ali's  summons  to  Chiltistan  ?  -"he  asked  her- 
.self  the  (luestion,  knowing  well  the  answer.  There 
would  have  l)een  no  lamentations — a  little  regret,  per- 
haps, perhaps  indeed  a  longing  to  take  her  with  him. 
But  there  would  have  been  not  a  thought  of  abandon- 
ing the  work.  She  recognised  that  truth  with  a  sudden 
spasm  of  anger,  but  yet  admiration  strove  with  the  anger 
and  mastered  it. 

"  If  what  you  say  is  true,"  she  said  to  Shere  Ali 
gently,  "  I  am  very  sorry.  But  I  hope  it  is  not  true, 
^'ou  have  been  ten  years  here;  you  have  made  many 
friends.  Just  for  the  moment  the  thought  of  leaving 
them  behind  troubles  you.      Hut  that  will  pa.ss." 

"  \\  ill  it':"'  he  asked  cpiietly.  Then  a  smile  came 
upon  his  face.  "There's  one  thing  of  which  I  am 
glad,"  he  whispered. 
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"Von  arc  woarinj;  mv  poarls  to-ni^jht." 

Violet  Oliver  sinilcMl,  and  with  a  ttMidor  carcssinj:j 
movenu'nt  her  fin<i;t'rs  touclicd  and  felt  the  rope  of 
{X'arls  about  her  neck.  Both  the  smile  and  the 
movement  revealed  Violet  Oliver.  She  had  a  love 
of  beautiful  things,  but,  above  all,  of  jewels.  It  wa.s 
a  passion  with  her  deeper  than  any  she  had  ever 
known.  Beautiful  stones,  and  pearls  more  than  any 
other  stones,  made  an  appeal  to  her  which  she  could 
not  resist. 

"They  are  ver\-  lovely,"  she  said  softly. 

"  1  shall  be  f:flad  to  remember  that  you  wore  them 
to-night,"  said  Shcre  Ali;  "for,  as  you  know,  I  love 
you." 

"Hush!"  said  Mrs.  Oliver;  and  she  rose  with  a  start 
from  her  chair.     Shere  Ali  did  the  same. 

"It's  true,"  he  said  sullenly;  and  then,  with  a  swift 
step,  he  placed  himself  in  her  way.  Violet  Oliver  drew 
back  quietly.  Her  heart  beat  quickly.  She  looked  into 
Shere  Ali's  face  and  was  afraid.  He  was  quite  still; 
even  the  expression  of  his  face  was  .set,  but  his  eyes 
burned  upon  her.  There  was  a  fierceness  in  his  man- 
ner which  was  new  to  her. 

His  hand  darted  out  quickly  towards  her.  But 
Violet  Oliver  was  no  less  cjuick.  She  drew  back  yet 
another  ste{).  "I  didn't  understand,"  she  said,  and 
her  lips  shook,  so  that  the  words  wire  blurred.     She 
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raised  her  li  ids  to  her  neck  and  loosened  the  eoils  of 
pearls  al)out  it  as  tliouij:!)  .s1k>  aii'ant  to  lift  them  off  and 
return  them  to  the  <river. 

"Oh,  don't  do  that,  please,"  said  Shere  Ali;  and  al- 
ready his  voiee  and  his  inan.ner  had  ehanired.  The 
sullenness  had  ^'one.  Now  he  heson^dit.  His  Kn-rlish 
trainino;  came  to  his  aid.  \\v  had  h'arned  reverence 
for  women,  aequirinji;  it  ^n-adually  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously rather  than  from  any  direct  teachii'f;.  He  had 
spent  one  summer's  holidays  with  Mrs.  Linfc  -th  for 
his  hostess  in  the  house  under  the  Sussex  1>.-.  is,  and 
from  her  and  from  Dick's  manner  towards  her  he  had 
l.e^nm  to  ac(|uire  it.  He  had  become  C(mscious  of  that 
reverence,  and  j)r()U(lly  conscious.  He  had  fostered 
it.  It  was  one  of  the  ((ualities,  one  of  the  e.s.sential 
finalities,  of  the  white  people.  It  marked  the  sahiks  ofi' 
from  the  Eastern  races.  To  possess  that  reverence,  to 
he  influenced  and  moved  and  ^\\u\vi\  by  it— that  made 
him  one  with  them.  lie  called  upon  it  to  help  him  now. 
Almost  he  had  forgotten  it. 

"  Pl(>a.se  don't  take  them  off,"  he  implored,  "'i'here 
was  nothiufj  to  understand." 

And  perhaps  there  was  not,  (wcept  this— that  Violet 
C)livcT  was  of  those  who  take  but  do  not  give.  She  re- 
moved her  hands  fron.  her  throat.  The  inouient  of 
danger  had  pas.sed,  as  she  very  well  knew. 

"There  is  one  thing  I  should  be  very  grateful  for,"  Ik- 
said   humbly.     "It   would    not   cause   vou   verv    much 
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truul>l(\   ;iii(l    it   would    mean   a   ^^mit   (h-ul   to   mo.     I 
would  like  vou  to  write  to  nic  now  and  then." 

"Why,  of  course  1  will,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver,  with  a 

-mile. 

"  ^'()U  promise?" 

"Yes.      I?ut  vou  will  come  hack  to  England." 

"  1  siudl  try  to  come  next  sunuiier,  if  it's  only  for  a 
week,"  said  Shere  AH;  and  he  made  way  for  Violet. 

Slu-  moved  a  few  yards  across  the  conservatory,  and 
then  stoj)ped  for  Shere  Ali  to  come  level  with  her.  "  I 
shall  write,  of  cours(>,  to  Chillistan."  she  said  carelessly. 

"Yes,"  he  rei)lied,  "I  ^^)  northwards  from  Bombay. 
I  travel  strai<;ht  to  Kohara." 

"Very  well.  1  will  wvkv  to  you  then-,"  said  Violet 
Oliver;  hut  it  seemed  that  she  was  not  sati.sfied.  She 
walked  slowly  towards  the  door,  with  Shere  Ali  at  her 
side. 

"And  vou  will  stav  in  Chiltistan  until  vou  come  hack 
to  us?"  she  iisked.  "You  won't  ^o  down  to  (^ilcutta 
at  ("hri.stmjus,  for  instance?  Calcutta  is  the  ])laee  to 
which  {K-ople  <^o  at  Christmas,  isn't  it  ?  I  think  you 
are  ridit.  You  have  a  career  in  \n\\r  own  country, 
amonjrst  your  own  people." 

She  sj)oke  ur^'cntly.  And  Shere  Ali,  thinking  that 
thus  she  spoke  in  concern  for  his  future,  drew  some 
pride  from  her  encouragement.  lie  also  drew  some 
shame;  for  she  iTiight  have  heen  speaking,  too,  iii  pity 
for  his  distress. 
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"Mrs.  Oliver,"  lie  said,  with  licsitiitioii;  and  she 
stopped  and  turned  to  liiiu.  "  I'erliaps  I  said  more 
than  I  meant  to  say  a  few  m mutes  a^^o.  I  have  not  for- 
<;otten  really  that  there  is  much  for  me  to  do  in  mv  own 
country;  I  have  not  for<j;otten  that  I  can  thank  all  of 
you  here  who  have  shown  iiu-  so  much  kindness  hv 
more  than  mere  words.  For  1  can  help  in  Chiitistan 
—  I  can  really  help." 

Then  came  a  smile  upon  \'iolet  Oliver's  face,  and 
her  eyes  shone. 

"That  is  how  I  would  have  you  speak,"  she  cried. 
"I  am  glad.  Oh,  I  am  ;t;la(""  ■■n\d  her  voice  ran<i- 
with  the  fulness  of  her  pleasure  ,  »:  had  been  f^reatlv 
distressed  hy  the  unhappiness  of  her  I'riend,  and  in  that 
distress  compunction  had  j)layed  its  part.  There  was 
no  hardness  in  Violet  Oliver's  character.  To  give  ])ain 
flattered  no  vanity  in  ner.  She  iniderstood  that  Sherc 
Ali  would  sutler  because  of  her,  and  she  longed  that  he 
should  find  his  compensation  in  the  opportunities  of 
rulership. 

"  Let  us  say  good-bye  here,"  he  said.  "We  mav  not 
be  alone  again  before  I  go." 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  and  he  held  it  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  n^luctantlv  k't  it  <ro. 

"That  nuist  last  me  until  the  summer  of  next  vear." 
he  said  with  a  smile. 

"Until  the  summer,"  said  \'iolet  Oliver;  and  she 
{ja.ssed  out  from  the  doorway  into  the  ball-room.     But 
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as  she  cnttTcd  the  room  and  canu'  oiKV  more  aiiionj^st 
tlir  lii,'ht.s  aii'l  the  noise,  and  the  faiuihar  f^roiij'-^  i)f  her 
frieiuls,  she  uttered  a  Httle  si<,di  of  rehet".  The  suiniiier 
of  next  year  was  a  Ion<;  way  oiV;  and  nieanwliile  here 
was  an  episode  in  her  Hfe  enck'd  as  she  wished  it  to  end; 
for  in  these  hist  ininut(\s  it  had  l)e<;nn  to  (hsciiiiet  her. 

Shere  AH  remained  behind  in  the  conservatory.  His 
eves  wandered  alH)ut  it.  He  was  impressing  upon  hi.s 
inemory  every  (k-tail  of  the  phiee,  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  anil  their  very  perfumes.  He  looked  throu<,di 
the  doorway  into  the  hall-room  whence  the  music 
swelled.  The  note  of  rcfjrct  wa.s  louder  than  ever  in 
his  ears,  and  dominated  the  mi-lody.  To-morrow  the 
lij,'hts,  the  delicate  frocks,  the  laughini,'  voices  and 
hrijfht  eyes  would  !)<■  ffone.  The  violins  .s{X)ke  to  him 
of  that  morrow  of  blank  emptini-ss  softly  and  lanj^uor- 
ously  like  one  making  aluxury  of  <^rief.  In  a  week's  time 
he  would  he  sotting  his  face  towards  Chiltistan;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  brave  words  he  luid  u.sed  to  A'iolet  Oliver, 
once  more  the  cjuestion  forced  it.self  into  his  mind. 

"Do  )'  belong  here?"  he  asked.  "Or  do  I  belong 
to  Chiltistan  ?" 

On  the  one  side  was  all  that  during  ten  years  he  had 
gradually  learned  to  love  and  enjoy;  on  the  other  side 
wius  his  race  and  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  could  not 
answer  the  question;  for  there  was  a  third  possibility 
which  iiad  not  yet  entered  into  his  speculations,  and  in 
that  third  possibility  alone  was  the  answer  to  be  found. 

Ill 
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SIktc  Ali,  Jicc'()r(liii^''ly,  travelled  witli  reluctance  to 
Boinhay,  and  at  that  port  an  anonymous  letter  with  the 
postmark  of  Calcutta  was  hroujiiht  to  him  on  hoard  the 
steamer.  Shere  Ali  ^rjaueed  throu<j;h  it,  and  lau^dieil, 
knowini;  well  his  countryincn's  })assioii  for  mysteries 
and  intrijfues.  He  put  the  letter  in  his  j)ocket  and  took 
tile  northward  mail.  These  were  the  days  before  the 
.Xorth-West  Province  had  l)een  severed  from  the  Pun- 
jal»,  and  in.structiuns  had  Ixen  f^iven  to  Shere  Ali  to 
break  his  journey  at  Lahore.  He  left  the  train,  there- 
fore, at  that  station,  on  a  mornin<;  when  the  thermom- 
et<'r  stood  at  over  a  hundred  in  the  shade,  and  was  car- 
ried in  a  barouche  drawn  by  camels  to  (j(  vernment 
House.  'J'jiere  a  ha^f^ard  and  heat-worn  Commissioner 
received  him,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  took  him 
for  a  ride,  jj;iving  him  sage  advice  with  the  accent  of 
authority. 

"His  Excellency  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  you 
himself,"  said  the  Commissioner.  "But  he  is  in  the 
Hills  and  he  did  not  thiidc  it  necessary  to  take  you  .so 
far  ()\it  of  voiir  wav.  It  is  as  well  that  vou  should  sret 
to  Kohara  as  soon  as  possible,  and  on  particular  sub- 
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jccts  the  lU'.sitk'iit,  Captain  lMiilli{)  ,  will  i)i'  uhk'  and 
;,'la(l  to  advise  you." 

'I'lie  (Commissioner  spoke  j)oIit(ly  enough,  hut  the 
accent  of  authority  was  there.  Sliere  .Mi's  ears  were 
(|uick  to  notice  and  resent  it.  Some  years  had  passed 
since  commands  had  been  laid  upon  him. 

"  I  siiall  always  he  ^lad  to  lu'ar  what  Captain  IMiillips 
has  to  say,"  he  replied  stiffly. 

"  ^'es,  yes,  of  course,"  said  the  Commissioner,  takin<^ 
tliat  for  "jjranted.     "Captain  Philli[)s  has  our  views." 

He  did  i;ot  seem  to  notice  the  stitfness  of  Shere 
.Mi's  tone.  He  was  tired  with  the  strain  of  the  hot 
weather,  ;i,s  his  drawn  face  an<l  hollow  eyes  showed 
clearly. 

"On  f^eneral  lines,"  he  continued,  "his  K.xcellency 
would  like  you  to  understand  that  the  (lovernment  has 
no  intention  and  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the  customs 
and  laws  of  Chiltistan.  In  fact  it  is  at  this  moment 
particularly  desirable  that  you  should  throw  your  in- 
Huence  on  the  side  of  the  native  oh.servances." 

"  Indeecl,"  said  Shere  Ali,  as  he  rode  alonj^  the  Mall 
by  the  Commissioner's  side.  "Then  why  was  I  sent  to 
Oxford?" 

The  Commissioner  was  not  surprised  by  the  question, 
though  it  was  al)ruptly  put. 

"Surely  that  is  a  (juestion  to  ask  of  his  Highness, 
your  father,"  he  replied.  "  Xo  doubt  all  vou  learnt  and 
saw  there  will  be  extremely  valuable.     What  I  am  say- 
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irifr  now  is  (hat  the  (Jovcrnmcnt  wislus  t.,  ^mv,.  „,)  pro- 
text  whatever  to  those  who  would  distnrl.  Cliiltistan, 
and  it  looks  to  yon  with  every  confidence  for  help  and 
support." 

"And  the  road'/"'  a^sked  Shere  Ah'. 
"It  is  not  propo.scd  to  carry  on  the  road.  ^I'he  nier- 
rhants  in  Kohara  think  that  hy  hrin^'infr  more  trade, 
their  i)rofits  woul.l  become  less,  wliile  the  country 
people  look  upon  it  a.s  a  deliberale  attack  upon  their 
independence.  The  (jovernment  has  no  <lesire  to  force 
it  upon  the  people  against  their  wish." 

Shere  Ali  made  .lo  reply,  hut  his  hrart  <rrvv.'  hitter 
within  him.     He  had  come  out  to  India  sore  and  dis- 
trcs.scd  at  partin<,'  from  his  friends,  fron,  the  life  he  had 
grown  to  love.     AH  the  way  down  the  Red  Sea  and 
acro.ss  the  Indian  Dcean,  the  pangs  of  regret  had  been 
growing  k(>ener  with  (>ach  new  mile  which  was  gathered 
in  behind  the  screw.     He  had  lain  awal;e  listening  to 
the  throb  of  the  (>ngine  with  an  aching  heart,  and  with 
every  longing  for  the  country  he  had  left  behind  grow- 
ing stronger,  every  recollection  growing  more  vivid  and 
nitense.     ThiTc  was  just  one  consolation  which  he  had. 
\'iolet  Oliver  had  enheartened  him  to  make  the  most  of 
it,  and  calling  up  the  image  of  her  face  before  him,  he 
liad  striven  so  to  do.     There  were  his  plans  for  the  re- 
generation of  his  country.     And  lo!    here  at  Lahor.-, 
thre(.  days  after  he  had  set  foot  on  land,  they  were  shat- 
tered-l)efon>  they  w.tc  begun.     He  had  l',een  trained 
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;iii(l  ('(liiciitcd  ill  tlic  West  acconliiif,' to  Wcsti-rii  notions 
and  he  was  now  bidden  to  f^o  and  rnic  in  tlio  East  ac- 
cordiiii^  to  the  ideals  of  the  Kast.  Hidden!  For  the 
((uiet  accent  of  anthority  in  the  words  of  the  luiohservant 
man  who  nnlv  ]u'su\r  hitn  rankh-d  dee[)ly.  lie  had  it 
in  his  thou<,dits  to  cry  out:  "Then  what  place  have  I  in 
Chiltistan?" 

Hut  thoui,di  he  never  utti-red  the  (juestion,  it  was  none 
the  less  answered. 

"  Economy  and  (|uiet  are  the  two  thinfjs  which  Chil- 
tistan  needs,"  said  the  Counnissioner.  Then  he  looked 
carelessly  at  Shere  Ali. 

"  It  is  hoped  that  you  will  marry  and  settle  down  as 
soon  as  possible,"  he  said. 

Shere  Ali  reined  in  his  horse,  stared  for  a  moment  at 
his  companion  and  then  be^in  (juietly  to  laugh.  The 
laughter  was  not  pleasant  to  listen  to,  and  it  grew 
haisher  and  louder.  But  it  brought  no  change  to  the 
tired  face  of  the  Commissioner,  who  had  stopped  his 
horse  beside  Shere  Ali's  and  was  busy  with  the  buckle 
of  his  stirrup  leather.  He  raised  his  head  when  the 
laught(T  stopped.  And  it  stopped  as  abruptly  as  it  had 
begun. 

"Vou  were  saying "  he  remarked  politely. 

"'i'  at  I  wouhl  like,  if  there  is  time,  to  ride  through 
the  Bazaar." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Commissioner.  "This  way," 
and  he  turned  at  right  angles  out  of  the  Mall  and  its 
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avrnuc  <.f  irrca.  tr.vs  an.l  I...I  ||„.  way  towards  th,-  native 

city.     Short  of  it,  howcvfr,  he  slopped. 

^    ''Vou    won't    niin.l    if    I    Irav.-  y,,,,    licrc."   I,,-   s,  i,|. 

'"I'l.cn-  is  some  worl.  t„  I,,.  ,|,„„..     Vn,,  ,-a„  umkv  i.o 

riiistakc.      ^'oii  (•;,,!  sec  the  Culr  from  Iktc." 
"Is  that  tlic  Delhi  Catc?"  asked  Shcn-  .\li. 
'"ic.s.      \oii  can  hnd  your  own  way  Lack,  iio  douht "; 

Jind  the  miol.scrvant  ( 'onniiissioner  rode  away  at  a  trot.' 
Shcrr  Ah-  went  forward  alone  .low,,   tlu-  narrowin- 

street  towards  tlu-  (late.      He  was  aflame  with  indi^M.a'^ 

tion.     S.  he  was  to  he  nothin-.  he  was  to  do  notldn^r. 
«-\cept  to  practice  economy  and  marry-  a  vif/f^rr.     Thr 
<'ontemptuoiis  word  rose  to  his  min<l."     I^,njr  a^r,,  it  had 
l'«-en  applied  to  him  more  than  once  .luring'  his  earlv 
school-days,  until  d<sperate  hatties  and  l)lack  eves  hril 
won  him  immunity.     Now  he  used  it  sava^^^iy  huns.-lf 
to  sti<:matise  his  own  people.     He  wa.s  of  the  White 
People.  h(>  declared.     He  felt  it,  he  looked  it.     Even  at 
that  moment  a  portly  -entleman  of  Lahore  in  a  coloured 
turl.an  and  patent-leather  shoes  salaamed  to  him  as  he 
passe,l  ufM,n  his  horse.     "Surely,"  he  thou-ht,  "I  am 
<>»<•  of  the  Sahihs.     Tiiis  fool  „f  a  Comnii.ssioner  does 
not  understand." 

A  woman  passed  him  carryin-  a  hahe  jxiised  upon 
her  head,  with  silver  anklets  upon  her  hare  ankles  and 
lieavy  silvt-r  rin^s  upon  her  toes.  She  turned  her  face, 
which  was  overshadowed  hy  a  hood,  to  look  at  Shere 
Aii  a^  he  rode  l.y.     I  le  saw  the  heavy  stud  of  silver  and 
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cnaincl  in  Imt  nostril,  the  witlitTci '  l)r()\vri  face,  llo 
tiirtii'd  iiiid  l()(>kc<l  at  licr,  as  slu'  walked  liat-l'oott'd  and 
iiiijfainly,  her  |)\  jainiis  of  pink  cotton  siiowin;;  Ix-ncatli 
licr  cloak.  He  had  no  part  or  lot  with  any  of  these 
peo|)lc  of  the  Kast.  'I'he  face  of  \'iolet  Oliver  shone 
lt<  tore  his  eyes.  There  was  his  mate.  He  recalled  the 
e\(Hlisite  daintiness  of  her  ap|)earance,  her  mlfles  of 
lace,  the  winninj;  sweetness  of  her  eyes.  Not  in  Cliil- 
tistan  would  he  find  a  woman  to  drive  that  imai,'e  from 
his  thouj,'hts. 

Meanwhile  he  drew  nearer  to  the  D'lhi  <iati'.  A 
stream  of  people  flowed  onl  from  it  towards  him.  Over 
their  heads  he  looked  thr()ii;.;h  the  arehwav  down  the 
narrow  street,  where  between  the  booths  and  underthe 
carvecl  overhanjj;inj,'  balconies  the  l)rown  people  rolx'd 
and  turbaned,  in  saifroii  and  blue,  pink  and  white, 
thron<;ed  and  chattered  and  jostled,  a  kaleidoscope  of 
colour.  Shere  Ali  turned  his  eves  to  the  riffht  and  the 
left  as  he  went.  It  was  not  merely  to  rid  hini.s(>lf  of  the 
( 'ommi.ssioner  that  he  had  proposed  to  ride  on  to  the 
bazaars  by  way  of  the  Delhi  (iate.  The  anonymous 
letter  bearing  the  postmark  of  Calcutta,  which  hail  i)een 
placed  in  his  hand  when  the  .steamer  reached  Bombay, 
besought  him  to  pa.ss  by  the  Delhi  Gate  at  Lahore  and 
do  certain  things  by  which  means  he  would  hear  much 
to  his  julvantagc.  He  had  no  thought  at  the  moment 
to  do  the  particular  things,  !)ut  he  was  suHiciently 
curious  to  pass  by  the  Delhi  (iate.     Some  intrigue  was 
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on  hund  int..  whi.I,  it  was  s.,u^rlii  tu  |„rc  In,,,.     H..  h;,.| 
not  forfr„tt,.„  that  his  („„ntryn„.n  w.n-  l,or„  i„(r,un,rrs. 
Slowly   1„-   rn,|..   ;.|o„;r.      11,,^,.    .,„,|    ,|„.r,     ;,   .n.up  of 
Fopic  wen-  .s<|„at(i„;r  ,.„   ,i,..  ^,„„„„,^   j^,,,.;,^^,  ^^^^.^.,^. 
H.T,.  a,„l  thrr..  a  hv^i^uv  stntcl,..,!  o„t  a  „>ai„„.,|  li.Ml, 
an.l  so.i^M.t  fur  al,„s.     Th,,,  ,.1,,^..  «.  ihr  ^^.t.   lu    savv 
tJ'i't  f„r  uhi.-h  1„-  sranl,,.,!:   a  .„a„  sitti,,^.  apart  will,  a 
»>lai.kct  „v<T  his  hra.l.      N„  ,„„.  spokr  to  tUr  ,„a„.  a,„l 
for  his  part  hr  n.-v.T  rnovcl.     Ih-  sat  (Tcct  with  his  |,.ks 
crosscl  i„  front  of  him  and  his  ha.i.ls  rcsfi„^r  i,]],.  „„  h'is 
kmrs.  a  stran^re  a„.l  rath.T  .i  i,„  i\.nr,-   so  n,olio„l,.ss 
•so  ..tt.Tly  nf.hss  h.-  s,r„„.,I.     Th.^  hiar.kct  r.-achy.l  al- 
most t(,  the- -n,„„.l  l„.hi„,|  an.l  hnnfr.jown  to  his  lap  in 
front,  an.l  Sh.n-  Ali  „oti(«..|  (hat  a  Icath.-rn  1„       n,^. 
bowl  at  his  si.l,.  was  w.ll  filled  with  coins.     S(,  hv  u.usl 
have  sat  jnst  in  that  attitn.l,-.  with  that  thick  covcrin^r 
stiflin^r  hi,,,,  all  tl,r.,„^rh  d,.'  fici-y  hrat  of  that  lon^r  day 
As  Sh.Mc  Ali  lool;.  •    »,,  .sav    .:  poor  hmt  n,a„  in\ags, 
with  yellow  cast.'  tnarks  on  his  forehead,  ad.l  a  copper 
pi  to  the  eoll.ction  in  the  howl.     Sh.Tc  Ali  .stopped  the 
giver. 

"  \\  ho  is  !,.•  ?"  he  asked,  pointing'  to  the  drape.l  figure. 

Th.'  old  Ilin.iu  raise.l  his  han.l  an.l  l.owe.l  his 'fore- 
head into  the  palm. 

"lIuz.)or,  h..  is  a  holy  man,  a  stranger  who  has  lately 
come  to  Lahor.',  hut  the  holi,..st  of  all  the  holv  men  who 
have  ev.T  sat  l.y  the  D.lhi  Gale.  His  fame"  is  already 
great."  ^ 
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"Hilt  uliv  ilocs  lie  sit  covcnMl  with  the  blanket?" 
a>k<il  Slicrc  Ali. 

"Iliizoor,  Ixcaiisc  of  liis  li(iliii(s.s.  \lv  is  so  holy 
that  his  t'acf  must  not  he  sfcii." 

ShtTc  Ali  laii  ,'ht(l. 

"lie  told  voii  that  hitiiscif,  I  s!ippi)Sf,"  he  said. 

"Ilii/oor,  it  is  well  known,"  said  the  old  inaii.      "lit 
sit-.  Itv  tiic  road  ail  day  until  the  darkness  comes " 

"\\s,"  said  Shere  Ali,  bethinking  him  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  his  letter,  "until  the  darknes  comes  - 
and  tluii?" 

"Then  he  i^ot-s  away  into  the  city  and  no  one  sees  him 
until  the  !nornin^";  and  the  old  man  passed  on. 

Shere  Ali  cluiekled  and  rode  hy  the  hooded  man. 
His  curiosity  increa.sed.  It  was  <|uite  likely  that  th«- 
blanket  hid  a  Mohammedan  Pathan  from  beyond  the 
hills.  'To  come  down  into  tlie  plains  and  mulct  the 
pious  Hindu  by  some  such  inj^etiious  practice  would 
app(  .11  lo  tiie  I'uthan's  sens(>  of  humour  almost  as  much 
as  to  his  pockei.  Shere  Ali  drew  the  letter  from  his 
pocket,  and  in  the  waninj;  lii^ht  read  it  throuf^h  ajjain. 
True,  the  j)ostmark  showed  that  the  letter  had  been 
posted  in  Calcutta,  but  more  than  one  native  of  Chil- 
tistan  had  come  south  and  set  up  as  a  money-lender 
in  that  city  on  the  proceeds  of  a  successful  burjjlary. 
He  replaced  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  rode  on  at  a 
walk  throufjh  the  throiiiJ.  The  darkness  came  (juickly; 
oil  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  Ijooths  and  shone  though 
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llir  iiiij,'1hzc(I  window-spaces  overhead.  A  refirsliiii'^ 
coolness  fell  ii|)()n  th"  town,  (lie  short,  wehoine  interval 
Welween  the  heat  of  the  dav  and  the  snffoeatiiif.'  heat  of 
the  nii:ht.  Shere  Ali  t  ned  his  horse  and  rode  hack 
a<,'ain  to  tlu'  i,Mte.  The  hooded  l)e(ro;ar  sliil  sat  upon  the 
;rrounil.  hat  he  was  alone.  The  others,  ihe  blind  and 
the  maimed,  had  crawled  away  to  their  dens.  Mxcept 
this  ^rim  motionless  man,  thi're  was  no  one  s(inattin<.,f 
upon  the  <,frouiid. 

Shere  Ali  reined  in  heside  him,  and  hendini'  forward 
in  his  saddle  spoke  in  a  low  voice  a  few  words  of  Pnshtu. 
The  hooded  fi<:ure  did  not  move,  hut  from  hehind 
the  blanket  there  issned  a  muffled  voice. 

"If  your  Ili^duiess  will  ride  slowly  on,  your  .siTvant 
will  follow  and  come  to  his  sid<'." 

Shere  Ali  weiit  on,  ami  in    ;  .nomeuts  he  hoard 

tiie  soft  patter  of  a  man  rumiin<j:  barefoot  along  the 
dusty  road.  He  stopped  his  horse  and  the  patter  of 
feet  ceased,  hut  a  moment  after,  silent  a.s  u  .shadow,  the 
man  wa.s  at  his  .side. 

"Vou  are  of  my  country  ?"  said  Shere  Ali. 

"I  am  of  Kohara,"  returned  ihe  man.  "Safdar 
Khan  o'  'voliara.  May  (jlod  keep  your  Highness  i;i 
health.     We  have  waited  long  for  your  pre.senee.'' 

"What  are  you  doing  in  Lahore?"  asked  Shere  Ali. 

In  the  darkness  lie  saw  a  flash  of  white  a.s  Safdar 
Khan   smiled. 

"There  was  a  little  trouble,  \our  Highness,  with  one 
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Isliak  Mohammed  iiiid— Lshak  Mohammed's  sou  is 
still  alive.  lie  is  a  l)oy  of  ei<,'ht,  it  is  true,  and  could  not 
hold  a  rifle  to  his  shouUler.  Hut  the  trouble  took  place 
near  tlie  road." 

Sherc  All  nodded  his  head  in  coinprehension.  Sufdar 
Khan  had  shot  his  enemy  on  the  road,  which  is  a  holy 
place,  and  therefore  he  came  within  the  law. 

"  Blood-money  was  oli'cred,"  continued  Safdar  Khan, 
"hut  the  boy  would  not  consent,  and  claims  my  life. 
His  mother  would  Imld  the  rifle  for  him  while  he  pulled 
the  tri^'fi;er.  So  I  am  better  in  Lahore.  Moreover, 
vour  Ilii^hncss,  for  a  poor  man  life  is  difficult  in  Ko- 
hara.  Taxes  are  hi<ih.  So  I  came  down  to  this  gate 
and  sat  with  a  cloak  over  my  head." 

"And  you  have  found  it  profitable,"  said  Shere  Ali. 
A^ain  the  teeth  fla.shed  in  the  darkness  and  Safdar 
Khan  laughed. 

"  For  two  days  1  sat  by  the  Delhi  Gate  and  no  one 
spoke  to  me  or  dropped  a  single  coin  in  my  bowl.  Hut 
on  the  third  day  a  good  man,  may  God  preserve  him, 
nass(>d  bv  when  I  Wius  ncarlv  stificd  and  asked  me  why 
I  sat  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  under  a  blanket.  Thereupon 
I  told  him,  what  doubtless  your  Highness  knows,  that 
mv  face  is  much  too  holy  to  be  looked  u[)on,  and  since 
thru  your  Highness' servant  lias  prospered  exceedingly. 
The  device  is  a  good  one." 

Suddenly  Safdar  Khan  stumbled  as  he  walked  and 
lurched  against  the  hors(!  and  its  ri  ler.     He  recovereil 
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himself  in  a  inoincnt,  with  pniyers  for  forf^iv(ii(>.s8  and 
curses  upon  his  stupidity  for  settin<?  his  foot  upon  a 
sharp  stone.  Rut  he  had  put  out  his  hand  as  lie 
stumbled  and  that  hand  had  run  h^duly  down  Shere 
Ah's  coat  and  had  felt  the  texture  of  his  clothes. 

"I  had  a  letter  from  Calcutta,"  .said  the  Prince, 
"which  he.soufjht  me  to  speak  to  you,  for  you  had 
something  for  my  ear.  'I'herefore  speak,  ami  .speak 
quickly." 

But  a  chancre  had  come  over  Safdar  Khan. 
Shere  Ali  was  wearin;;  the  dress  of  one  o^,,*«r'Sahihs. 
A  man  pa.ssed  carrying,'  a  Ian  tern  gj;i«Hlie  light,  feeble 
though  it  was,  threw  into  ou^irtTe^gainst  the  darkness 
a  pith  helmet  and  a^^v>-ff^:nglish  figure.  Certainly, 
too,  Shere  Ali  apoki-'  the  Pushtu  tongue  with  a  slight 
hesitation,  and  an  unfamiliar  accent.  He  seemed  to 
grope  for  words. 

"  A  letter  ? "  li(>  cried.  "  From  Calcutta  ?  Nay,  how 
can  that  be?  Some  foolish  fellow  has  dared  to  play 
a  trick,"  and  in  a  few  short,  effective  sentences  Safdar 
Khan  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  foolish  fellow  and 
of  his  ancestry  distant  and  immediate. 

"Vet  the  letter  bade  me  seek  you  by  the  Delhi  Gate 
of  Lahore,"  continued  Shere  Ali  calmly,  "and  by  the 
Delhi  Cate  of  I^ahore  I  found  you." 

"My  fame  is  great,"  replied  Safdar  Khan  bom- 
bastically. "Far  and  wide  it  ha«  spread  like  the 
boughs  of  a  gigantic  tree." 
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"  liulibish,"  said  SIrtc  Ali  curtly,  hn'akirif;  in  upon 
Sat'dar's  vchciiu'ncc.  "I  am  not  one  of  the  Hindu 
fools  who  fill  your  lic^ffinji-howl,"  and  he  laughed. 

In  the  darkness  he  heard  Safdar  Khan  laugh  too. 

"You  expected  me,"  continued  Shere  Ali.  "You 
looked  for  my  coming.  Your  ears  were  li^  ening  for 
the  few  words  of  Pushtu.  Whv  else  should  you  .say, 
'  Ride  forward  and  I  will  follow'  ?" 

Safdar  Khan  walked  for  a  little  while  in  silence.  Then 
in  a  voice  of  l.umility,  he  said: 

"I  will  tell  my  lord  the  truth.  Yes,  .some  foolish 
talk  has  pa.s.sed  from  one  man  to  another,  and  has  been 
thrown  hack  again  like  a  hall.  I  too,"  he  admitt(>d, 
"  have  l)(>en  without  w  i.sdom.  But  I  have  .seen  how  vain 
such  talk  is.  The  Mullahs  in  the  Hills  speak  only  ig- 
norance and  folly." 

"Ahl"  said  Shere  Ali.  He  took  the  letter  from  hLs 
pocket  and  tore  it  into  fragments  and  scattered  the  frag- 
ments upon  the  Road,  ""^o  I  thought.  The  letter  is 
of  their  prompting." 

"  My  lord,  it  may  be  so,"  replied  Safdar  Khan.  "  For 
my  part  I  have  no  lot  or  share  in  any  of  the.se  things. 
For  I  am  now  of  Lahore." 

"Aye,"  said  Shere  Ali.  "The  begging-bowl  is  filled 
to  overflowing  at  the  Delhi  Gate.  So  you  are  of  I^a- 
hore,  though  your  name  is  Safdar  Khan  and  you  were 
born  at  Kohara,"  and  suddenly  he  leaned  down  and 
asked  in  a  wistful  voice  with  a  great  curiosity,  "Are 
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you  content?     }l  ,„,  f(.rt:ott<'n   th<'  hills  an.l   val- 

I'vsV     Is  I^ihorc        ,n    to  y„ii   t),;,,,   ('hihLstan?" 

So  {XTpctually  had  SIi.tc  Ali\  luin.j  run  of  late  upon 
his  isolation  that  ir  .ivpt  into  ail  his  thon^'hts.  S.. 
now  it  MH'incd  to  In'in  that  tiicr.  v. as  some  va.s^nic  par- 
allel between  his  mental  stat(>  and  that  of  Safdar  Khan. 
But  Safdar  Khan's  next  words  disabused  him: 

"Nay,  nay,"  he  said.  "Hut  the  widow  of  a  rieh 
merchant  hi  the  city  hen^.  a  .jevout  and  holy  woman, 
has  l>(><'n  j^reatly  inc.vcd   by  my  piety.     She  seeks  my 

liand  in  marriaf^e  and "  here  Safdar  Khan  lau-heil 

pleasantly— "  I    shall    marry    her.     Already    she    has 

'/ivvu  me  a  necklace  of  price  which  I  hav(>  had  wei-hed 

and  tc'Mvii  to  prove  tiiat  she  docs  not  j)lay  me  false. 

Slie  is  very  rich,  and  it  is  too  hot  to  sit  in  the  sun  imder 

a  blanket.     So  i  will  be  a  merchant  of  Lahore  instead, 

and  live  at  my  ea.se  on  the  upper  balcony  of  my  hous(<." 

Shere    Ali    lau<rhed    and    an.swered,    "It    is    well." 

Then  he  a.ided  shrewdly:  "But  it  is  possible  that  you 

may  yet  at  .some  time  meet  the  man  in  Calcutta  who 

wrote  the  letter  to  me.     If  so,  tell  him  what  I  did  with 

It,"  and  Shere  All's  voice  became  hard  and  stern.    *'  Tell 

him  that  I  tore  it  up  and  scattered  it  in  the  dust.     And 

let  him  send  the  news  to  the  Mullahs  in  the  Hills.     1 

know  that  soft-handed  brood  with  their  well-fed  bodies 

and  their  treacherous  mouths.     If  only  they  would  let 

me  carry  on  the  road!"  he  cried  passionately,  "I  would 

drag  them  out  of  the  hou.ses  where  they  batten  on  poor 
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iiK'ii's  fiiinilics  and  st't  tlu-m  to  work  till  the  palms  of 
their  hands  were  honestly  blistered.  Ii<'t  tlie  Mullahs 
have  a  care,  Sal'dar  Khan.  I  i,'o  North  to-morrow  to 
Kohara." 

lie  spoke  with  a  ;j;ri'ater  vehemence  than  perha[)s 
he  had  meant  to  show.  But  lit;  was  carried  alonj;  l)v 
his  own  words,  and  sought  always  a  stronger  e[  het 
than  that  which  lie  ha<l  used,  lie  was  sore  and  indii;- 
nant,  and  hv  vented  his  an^er  on  the  hrst  object  which 
served  him  as  an  opportimity.  Safdar  Khan  bowed 
his  h-ad  in  the  darkness.  Safe  thou<fh  he  ini}:fht  l)e  in 
Lahore,  he  was  still  afraid  of  the  Mullahs,  afraid  of 
their  curses,  a'ld  mindful  of  tlii'ir  power  to  ruin  the 
venturesome  man  who  dared  to  stand  ajjjainst  them. 

"  It  sliall  be  as  your  Iliiihness  wishes,"  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  and  he  hurried  away  from  Shere  All's  side. 
Abuse  of  the  ^Ldlahs  was  danirerous — as  danjjrerous  to 
listen  to  as  to  speak.  Who  knew  but  what  the  very 
leaves  of  the  neem  trees  mijj^ht  whisper  the  words  and 
bear  witness  a^^ainst  him  ?  Moreover,  it  was  clear  that 
the  Prince  of  Chiltistan  was  a  Saliib.  Shere  Ali  rode 
iiack  to  Government  House.  He  understood  dearly 
wliy  Safdar  Khan  had  so  unceremoniously  fled;  and 
he  was  glad.  If  the  fool  of  a  Commissioner  did  not 
know  him  for  what  he  was,  at  all  events  Safdar  Klian 
did.  He  was  one  of  the  White  People.  For  who  else 
would  dare  to  speak  as  he  had  spoken  of  the  Mullahs? 
The  Miillahs  would  hear  what  he  had  said.     That  was 
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(rrtain.  'I'hcy  woiil.l  l„ar  it  with  additions,  'l^hcy 
would  try  to  inaki-  thin^rs  unpleasant  for  him  in  ("hil- 
tistan  in  conscciu.iicr.  Hut  Shcrc  Ali  was  f^rljHJ.  F,,,- 
their  very  oi)p()sition-in  so  lovi-rlike  a  way  did  every 
thou<;ht  sonieliow  reach  out  to  \-iol,.t  Oliver  l)ron^rh"t 
him  a  little  nearer  to  the  lady  who  held  his  heart.  He 
found  the  Commissioner  sealinjr  „p  J,i.s  h.ttrrs  in  his 
office. 

Tliat  unol)servant  man  had  just  written  at  len<rth, 
privately  and  confidentially,  both  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Punjab  at  the  hill-station  and  to  the 
Resident  at  Kohara.  And  to  both  he  had  written  to 
the  one  eflect  : 

"We  must  expect  troul)le  in  Chiltistan." 
He  based  his  conclusions  upon  the  glimpse  which  he 
had  obtained  into  the  troubled  feelings  of  Shore  Ali. 
The  next  morning  Shere  Ali  travelled  north wanls  and 
torty-eight  hours  later  from  the  top  of  the  Malakand 
Pass  he  saw  winding  across  the  Swat  valley  past  Chak- 
dara  the  road  which  reached  to  Kohara  and  there 
stopped. 
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Violet  Oliver  travelled  to  India  in  the  late  autunm  of 
that  year,  free  from  apprehension.  Somewhere  beyond 
the  high  snow-passes  Shere  Ali  would  be  working  out 
his  destiny  among  his  own  people.  She  was  not  of 
those  who  seek  publieity  either  for  themselves  or  for 
their  gowns  in  the  daily  pa[)ers.  Shere  Ali  would  never 
hear  of  her  visit ;  she  wjis  safe.  She  spent  her  Christmas 
in  Calcutta,  saw  the  race  for  the  Viceroy's  Cup  run 
without  a  fear  that  on  that  crowded  racecourse  the  im- 
portunate figure  of  the  young  Prince  of  Chiltistan  might 
emerge  to  reproach  her,  and  a  week  later  went  north- 
wards into  the  United  Provinces.  It  was  a  year,  now 
some  while  past,  when  a  royal  visitor  c  le  from  a 
neighbouring  country  into  India.  And  in  his  honour 
at  one  great  city  in  those  Provinces  the  troops  gathered 
and  inc  tents  went  up.  Little  towns  of  canvas,  gay 
with  bordered  walks  and  flowers,  were  dotted  on  the 
fiusty  plains  about  and  within  the  city.  Great  ministers 
and  functionaries  came  with  their  retinues  and  their 
guests.  Native  princes  from  Ilajputana  brought  their 
elephants  and  their  escorts.  Thither  also  came  Violet 
Oliver.     It  was,  indeed,  to  attend  this  Durbar  that  she 
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''^'1  I'C.M.  irivih'.l  „ut  from  Vav^UuuI.  SIh-  stayr.l  in  a 
sin..ll  cafn,»  ,.n  tlir  ^T<.,t  l';,ra.lr  CnMui.l  uhnv  thr 
tvuts  nirr.l  „„,'  another  in  a  sin-I,.  strct.  carl,  with  its 
little  .iranie,,  „f  ;r,,,<s  an.l  flouer.-  l.ef.,:e  tlie  .l,.„r.  The 
«'".ls  ..f  the  street  uvre  el„se,|  in  l.v  [....ts.  ami  (,ut>i,le 
the  j)()sts  sentries  were  piaeed. 

It  was  a  week  of  hri-ht,  snnht,  rainl.'ss  (h.vs.  and  cf 
•starry   nights.      It    was   a    wrk   of   reviews   an.l    State 
functions.      Hut  it   was  also  a  w.rk  ,iurin<,.  which  th.- 
Ix'st  polo  to   I,e  Men    in    In.ha  dr.'w  the  visitors  .ach 
afKTnoon    to    the   chil.-^Tonnd.     Th.Tc   wa.s   no    more 
constant   attendant    tiian    Viol,.t    OHvcr.     She    nndcr- 
stood  the  ga.nc  and  foljowe,]  it  with  a  nice  appreciation 
of  the  player's  skill.     The  first  round  of  the  competi- 
tion had  been  played  off  ....  ih,-  thinl  dav,  hut  a  natiNe 
team  or^ranise.!  I,y  th,.  ruh  r  of  a  Mohammedan  State  in 
C\'ntral  ln<lia  ha.l  drawn  a  l.y  and  did  not  appear  in 
the  contest  until  the  fourth  .lay.     .Mrs.  Oliver  took  lu-r 
seat  in  the  front  row  of  the  stand,  as  the  opposin-  teams 
cantered  into  the  fi(-ld  uik,2i  their  ponies.     A  pn.frramme 
was  handed  to  her,  but  she  did  not  open  it.   "^For  al- 
ready one  of  the  umpires  iuid  tosse<l  the  ball  into  the 
middle  of  the  -round.     The  game  had  begun. 

The  native  team  was  matched  against  a  regiment  of 
Dragoons,  and  from  the  beginning  it  was  plain  that  the 
four  English  players  were  the  stronger  team.  But  on 
the  other  side  there  wa.i  one  who  in  point  of  skill  out- 
stripped them  all.    He  was  stationed  on  the  outside  of 
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tli^  (icld  fartlicst  away  from  \'iolct  Oliver.  lie  was  a 
\(Mini:  man,  almost  a  l)oy,  s\\v  jii(l<,^(l;  lie  was  hcaiiti- 
fiilly  moiiiit'.'d,  and  he  sat  his  pony  as  tlioii^fh  lie  and  it 
were  one.  IIo  w:us  <|uick  to  turn,  (|uick  to  jiass  the  hall; 
;  and  hi-  never  played  a  danti^orous  <;atne.     A  desire  that 

(lie  !iative  team  should  win  woke  in  her  and  ;:ri"W  stronir 
just  lieeause  of  that  slim  youth's  extraordinarv  skill. 
Time  after  time  he  r(>liev<'(l  his  side,  and  (»nee,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  h(>  picked  the  ball  out  of  the  verv  c-oal- 
posts.  The  l.u;,'le,  she  remembered  afterwards,  had 
just  sounded.  He  drove  the  ball  out  from  the  press, 
leaned  over  until  it  seemed  he  must  fall  to  resist  an  op- 
ponent who  tried  to  ri(h>  him  off,  and  then  somehow  he 
shook  him.self  fn>e  from  the  tangle  of  polo-sticks  and 
ponies. 

"Oh,  well  done!  well  done!"  cried  Violet  Oliver, 
clenchini,'  her  hands  in  her  enthusiasm.  A  roar  of  ap- 
plause went  up.  He  came  racing  down  the  verv  centre 
of  the  groutid,  the  long  ends  of  his  white  turban  stream- 
ing out  behind  him  like  a  pennant.  The  sev(-n  other 
players  followed  upon  his  heels  outpaced  and  outplay(Ml. 
He  rode  swinging  his  |M)lo-stick  for  the  stroke,  and  then 
with  clean  hard  blows  sent  the  ball  skimming  through 
the  air  like  a  bird.  Violet  Oliver  watched  him  in  sus- 
pense, dreading  lest  he  should  override  the  ball,  or  tliat 
his  stroke  .should  glanc(\  But  he  made  no  mistake. 
The  sound  of  the  strokes  ro.se  clear  and  sharp;  the  ball 
ilcw  straight.     He  drove  it  between  the  posts,  and  the 
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players  ^trcatiicd  in  hchind  as  tli()tij,'h  tliron^'h  thc.rjate- 
way  of  a  l)clca<;ucml  town.      He  had  scored  the  first 
^'oal  of  the  pime  at  the  end  of  the  first  ehukkiir.     He 
cantered  back  to  chanfje  his  pony.     Hut  this  time  he 
rode  alon-;  the  ed<;e  of  the  stand,  since  on  this  side  the 
ponies   waited    with   their   blankets  thrown  over  their 
saddles  and  the  syces  at  their  heads.     He  ran  his  eves 
alonj,'  the  row  of  onlookers  as  he  cantered  by,  and  sud- 
denly \'ioIet  Oliver  leaned  forward.     She  had  been  in- 
terested   merely    in    the   player.       Now   slie   was    in- 
terested in  the  rnan  who  played.     She  '^       more  than 
interested.     For  she  felt  a  tightening  of  tlie  heart  and 
.she  caught  her  breath.     "It  could  not  be,"  she  said  to 
herself.     She  could  see  his  face  clearly,  however,  now; 
and  as  suddenly  as  she  had  leaned  forward  she  drew 
back.     She  lowered  her  head,  until  her  broad  hat-brim 
hid  her  face.     She  opened  her  programme,  looked  for 
and    found    the    names   of   the    players.     Shere    Ali's 
stared  her  in  the  face. 

"He  has  broken  his  word,"  she  said  angrily  to  her- 
self, quite  forgetting  that  he  had  given  no  word,  and 
that  she  had  jisked  for  none.  Then  she  fell  to  wonder- 
ing whether  or  no  he  had  recognised  her  as  he  rode  past 
the  stand.  She  stole  a  glance  as  he  cantered  back,  but 
Shere  AH  was  not  lookhig  towards  her.  She  debated 
whether  she  should  make  an  excuse  and  go  back  to  her 
camp.  Rut  if  he  had  thought  he  had  seen  her,  he 
would  look  again,  and  her  empty  place  would  be  con- 
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vincirifj  evidence.  Moreover,  the  teams  hail  chanr^ed 
;,'oals.  Shere  Ali  wmild  he  plaviiii,^  on  this  side  of  the 
^^roiind  diirini,'  the  next  (  hiikkiir  unle>  'he  Drai^'oons 
scored  (luiikly.  \'i()h"t  Ohver  kept  her  |)hicc,  l)ut  she 
saw  little  of  the  fjjame.  She  watched  Shere  Ah"'s  play 
furtively,  however,  hoping,'  thereby  to  learn  whether  he 
had  noticed  jier.  And  in  a  little  while  she  kn<'W.  Ho 
l>laye<i  wildly,  his  strokes  had  lost  their  precision,  he 
was  less  (piick  to  follow  the  twists  of  the  hall.  Shere 
Ali  had  .seen  her.  At  the  end  of  'he  ^'aine  he  f,'alloped 
<|nickly  to  the  corner,  and  when  Violt  1  Oliver  came  out 
of  the  enclosure  she  .saw  him  standinff,  with  his  long 
overcoat  already  on  his  shoulders,  waiting  for  her. 

\iolet  Oliver  separated  herself  from  her  friends  and 
went  forward  towards  him.  She  held  out  her  hand. 
Shere  Ali  hesitated  and  then  took  it.  All  throu'di  the 
game,  pride  had  been  urging  him  to  hold  his  head  high 
and  .seek  not  .so  much  as  a  single  word  with  her.  But 
he  had  been  alone  for  six  months  in  Chiltistan  and  he 
was  young. 

"  Vou  might  have  let  me  know,"  he  said,  in  a  troubled 
voice. 

Violet  Oliver  faltered  out  some  beginnings  of  an  ex- 
cu.se.  She  did  not  want  to  bring  him  away  from  his 
work  in  Chiltistan.  But  Shere  Ali  was  not  listening  to 
the  excuses. 

"I  must  see  you  again,"  he  said.     "I  must." 

"  No  doubt  we  shall  meet,"  replied  Violet  Oliver. 
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" To-morrow,"  coiKinucd  Slicrc  Ali.  '"ro-morrow 
evciiini,'.     Vou  will  he  ^r,,ii:^r  (,,  (|„.  Kort." 

'J'Iktc  whs  to  lie  Mil  iiivcsfitiin-,  aiid  after  the  iiivc.sti- 
tiiic  a  1,'rcat  reception  in  the  Fort  on  the  eveiiiri<,'  of  tlie 
next  (lay.  It  would  he  as  <,'ood  a  |)laee  as  any,  tliotifrht 
\'iolet  Oliver -nay.  a  hetter  plaee.  There  would  he 
d-owds  of  people  wanderinj?  ahoiit  the  Kort.  Since 
they  must  meet,  let  it  he  there  and  soon. 

"\'ery  well,"  she  said.  "To-morrow  evenini;,"  an<l 
she  pussi'd  on  and  rejoined  her  friends. 
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\  idlct  Oliver  drove  \);nk  to  her  caiiip  in  the  coiii- 
piiiiy  of  lit  r  friends  and  they  remarked  njH>n  her  silence. 

"  \'oii  are  tired.  \"iole|  ?"  her  liostt'ss  asked  of  her. 

"A  lillle,  perhaps,"  \iolet  admitted,  and,  uri,nn<,' 
fati;,nie  as  her  excuse,  she  esca[)ed  to  her  tt  nt.  There 
she  took  counsel  of  her  lookini'-iilass. 

"I  couldn't  [M)ssil)ly  luuc  foreseen  that  lie  would  he 
here,"  she  pleaded  to  her  reflection.  "He  was  to  have 
stayed  in  ("liiltistan.  1  asked  liini  and  he  told  nie  that 
he  meant  to  stay.  If  he  had  stayed  there,  he  would 
never  have  known  that  I  was  in  India,"  and  sh<-  added 
and  repeated,  "It's  really  not  my  fault." 

In  a  word  she  was  distressed  and  sincerely  distressed. 
Hut  it  was  not  u[)()n  her  own  account.  She  was  not 
thinkini^  of  the  awkwardness  to  her  of  this  unexpected 
encounter.  Hut  slie  realised  that  she  had  ^Mvcn  pain 
where  she  had  meant  not  to  ^Mve  pain.  Shere  All  had 
seen  her.  He  had  lieen  assured  that  she  sought  to 
avoitl  him.  And  this  was  not  the  end.  She  must  <ro 
on  and  give  more  pain. 

Violet  Oliver  had  hoped  and  believed  that  her  friend- 
ship with  the  young  Prince  was  something  which  had 
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|::ono  quite  out  of  her  life.  She  had  closed  it  and  put  it 
away,  as  you  put  away  upon  an  upper  shelf  a  book 
which  you  do  not  mean  to  read  again.  The  last  word 
had  been  spoken  eij^ht  months  ago  in  tlie  conservatory 
of  Ladv  Marfieid's  house.  And  behold  thev  had  met 
agiiin.  There  must  be  yet  another  meeting,  yet  an- 
other last  interview.  And  from  that  last  intervievv- 
nothing  but  pain  could  come  to  Shere  Ali.  Therefore 
she  anticipated  t  with  a  great  reluctance.  Violet 
Oliver  did  not  live  among  illusions.  She  was  no  senti- 
mentalist. She  never  made  up  and  rehearsed  in  imag- 
ination little  scenes  of  a  melting  pathos  where  eternal 
adieux  were  spoken  amid  tears.  She  had  no  appre- 
ciation of  the  woeful  luxury  of  last  interviews.  On 
the  contrary,  she  hated  to  confront  distress  or  pain.  It 
was  in  her  character  always  to  take  the  easier  way 
when  trouble  threatened.  She  would  have  avoided 
altogether  this  meeting  with  Shere  Ali,  had  it  been 
])()ssil)le. 

"  It's  a  pity,"  she  said,  and  that  was  all.  She  was 
reluctant,  but  she  had  no  misgiving.  Shere  Ali  was  to 
her  still  the  youth  to  whom  she  had  said  good-bye  in 
Lady  Marfield's  conservatory.  She  had  seen  him  in 
the  flush  of  victory  after  a  dose-fought  game,  and  thus 
she  had  seen  him  often  enough  before.  It  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  she  noted  no  diiference  at  that 
moment. 

But  the  (lif]'erence  was  there  for  the  few  who  had  e\ cs 
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to  see.  lie  had  journeyed  up  the  broken  road  into 
Chiltistan.  At  the  Fort  of  Chak(hira,  in  the  rice  fields 
on  the  banks  of  the  Swat  river,  he  had  taken  his  Uuu'heon 
one  day  with  the  Enghsh  commandant  and  the  Kni,dish 
doctor,  and  there  he  had  parted  with  the  ways  of  Hfe 
which  had  become  lo  him  the  only  ways.  He  had  trav- 
elled thence  for  a  few  hundred  yards  along  a  straight  strip 
of  road  running  over  level  ground,  and  so  with  the  levies 
of  Dir  to  escort  him  he  swung  round  to  the  left.  A  screen 
of  hillside  and  grey  rock  moved  across  the  face  of  the 
country  behind  him.  The  last  outpost  was  left  behind. 
The  Fort  and  the  Signal  Tower  on  the  pinnacle  op- 
posite and  the  English  flag  flying  over  all  were  hidden 
from  his  sight.  Wretched  as  any  exile  from  his  native 
land,  Shere  Ali  went  up  into  the  lower  passes  of  the 
Himalayas.  Days  were  to  pass  and  stili  the  high  snow- 
peaks  which  glittered  in  the  sky,  gold  in  the  noonday, 
silver  in  the  night  time,  above  the  valleys  of  ChiUistan 
were  to  be  hidden  in  the  far  North.  But  already  the 
words  began  to  be  spoken  and  the  little  incitlents  to 
occur  which  were  to  ripen  him  for  his  destiny.  They 
were  garnered  into  his  memories  as  separate  and  un- 
related events.  It  was  not  until  afterwards  that  he 
came  to  know  how  deeply  they  had  left  their  marks, 
or  that  he  set  them  in  an  ordered  sequence  and  gave  to 
them  a  particular  significance.  Elven  at  the  Fort  of 
Chakdara  a  beginning  had  been  made. 

Shere  Ali  was  standing  in  the  little  battery  on  the 
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very  suniinit  of  (ho  Fort.  Hclow  him  was  the  ohlon,!: 
enclosure  of  the  iiicn's  l>arracks,  tho  stone  laiulings  and 
steps,  the  iron  raihn<,rs,  the  numbc-ed  doors.  He  looked 
down  into  the  enelosure  a,s  into  a  well.  It  ini^dit  al- 
most have  been  a  seetion  of  the  harraeks  at  Chatham. 
But  Shere  A!i  raised  his  head,  and,  over  against  him, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  natural  gateway  in  the  hills, 
rose  the  steep  slope  and  the  Signal  Tower. 

"I  was  here,"  said  the  Doetor,  who  stood  behind  him, 
"during  the  Malakand  eampaign.  You  rememlxT 
it,  no  doubt?" 

"1  was  at  Oxford.  I  remember  it  well,"  said  Shere 
Ali. 

"We  were  hard  pressed  here,  but  the  handful  of  men 
in  the  Signal  'i  ower  had  the  worst  of  it,"  tojitinued  the 
Doctor  in  a  n,utter-of-fact  voice.  "It  was  reckoned 
that  there  were  fourteen  thousand  men  from  the  Swat 
Valley  besieging  us,  and  a.s  they  did  not  mind  how  many 
they  lost,  even  with  the  Maxims  and  our  wire  defences 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  off.  We  had  to  hold  on  to 
the  Signal  Tower  because  we  could  communicate  with 
the  people  on  the  Malakand  from  there,  while  we 
couhhi't  from  the  Fort  itself.  The  Amandara  ridge, 
on  the  odi<>r  side  of  the  valley,  as  you  can  see,  just  hides 
the  Pass  fn.m  :is.  W(>11,  the  handful  of  men  in  the 
tower  managed  to  keep  in  communication  with  the 
mam  force,  and  this  is  how  it  was  done.  A  Sepoy  called 
Prem  Singh  used  to  come  out  into  full  view  of  the  enemy 
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tlirougli  a  i)()rtli()l('  of  thf  tower,  dcliherately  set  up  his 
apparatus,  aud  heliograph  away  to  the  main  force  in 
the  Mahikand  Camp,  with  the  Swatis  firing  at  hiui  from 
short  ranj^e.  How  it  was  he  was  not  hit,  I  could  never 
understand.  He  did  it  day  after  day.  It  was  the 
bravest  and  coolest  thing  I  ever  saw  done  or  ever  heard 
of,  with  one  exceptio?i,   perhaj)s.      Prem  Singh   would 

have    got    the    Victoria    Cross "   and    the    Doctor 

stopjK'd  suddenly  and  his  face  flushed. 

Shere  Ali,  however,  was  too  keenly  interested  in  the 
incident  itself  to  take  any  note  of  the  narrator's  con- 
fusion. Baldly  though  it  was  told,  there  was  the  stjuare, 
strong  tower  with  its  door  six  f(M't  from  the  groimd,  its 
machicoulis,  its  narrow  }>ortholes  over  against  him, 
to  give  life  and  vividin-ss  to  th<'  stor}-.  Here  that  brave 
ileed  had  been  don<>  and  daily  repeated.  Shere  Ali 
peopled  the  empty  slopes  which  ran  down  from  the  tower 
to  the  river  and  the  high  crags  beyond  the  tower  with 
the  hordes  of  white-clarl  Swatis,  all  in  their  finest  robe;?, 
like  men  who  have  just  reached  the  goal  of  a  holy  pil- 
grimage, as  indeed  (hey  had.  He  saw  their  standards, 
he  heard  the  din  of  th'ir  firearms,  and  high  above  them 
on  the  wall  of  the  tower  he  saw  the  khaki-clail  figure  of 
a  single  Sepoy  calmly  flashing  across  the  valley  news  of 
the  defenders'   plight. 

"  Didn't  he  get  the  Victoria  Cro.ss?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  returned  the  Doetoi-  with  a  c(rtain  awkward- 
ness.    But  still  Shere  Ali  did  not  notice. 
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"And  what  was  the  exception?"  he  asked  eagerly. 
"What  was  the  other  brave  deed  you  have  seen  fit  to 
rank  with  this?" 

"That,  too,  happened  over  there,"  said  the  Doctor, 
seizing  upon  the  question  with  relief.  "During  the 
early  days  of  the  siege  we  were  able  to  send  in  to  the 
tower  water  and  food.  But  when  the  first  of  August 
came  we  could  help  them  no  more.  The  enemy 
thronged  too  closely  round  us,  we  were  attacked  bv 
night  and  by  day,  and  stone  sangars,  in  which  the  Swatis 
lay  after  dark,  were  built  between  us  and  the  tower. 
We  .sent  up  water  to  the  tower  for  the  last  time  u  :>alf- 
past  nine  on  a  Saturday  morning,  and  it  was  not  until 
half-past  four  on  the  Monday  afternoon  that  the  reliev- 
ing force  marched  across  the  bridge  down  there  and 
set  us  free." 

"They  were  without  water  for  all  that  time— and  in 
August?"  cried  Shere  Ali. 

"  No,"  the  Doctor  answered.  "  But  they  would  have 
been  had  the  Sepoy  not  found  his  equal.  A  bheestit  " 
—and  he  nodded  his  head  to  emphasise  the  word—"  not 
a  soldier  at  all,  l)ut  a  mere  water-carrier,  a  mere  camp- 
follower,  volunteered  to  go  down  to  the  river.  He  crept 
out  of  the  tower  after  nightfall  with  his  water-skins, 
crawled  down  between  the  sangars— and  I  can  tell  you 
the  hill-side  was  thick  with  them— to  the  brink  of  the 
Swat  river  below  there,  filled  his  skins,  and  returped 
with  them." 
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"That  man,  too,  earned  the  Victoria  Cross,"  said 
Shere   AH. 

"Yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  "no  doubt,  no  doubt." 

Something  of  flurry  was  again  audible  in  his  voice, 
and  this  time  Shere  AH  noticed  it. 

"  Earned— but  did  not  get  it  ?"  he  went  on  slowly;  and 
turning  to  the  Doctor  he  waited  quietly  for  an  answer. 
The  answer  was  given  reluctantly,  after  a  pause. 

"WeU!     That  is  so." 

"Why?" 

The  question  was  uttered  sharply,  close  upon  the 
words  which  had  preceded  it.  The  Doctor  looked  upon 
the  ground,  shifted  his  feet,  and  looked  up  again.  He 
was  a  young  man,  and  inexperienced.  The  question 
was  repeated. 

"Why?" 

The  Doctor's  confusion  increased.  He  recognised 
that  his  delay  in  answering  only  made  the  answer  more 
difficult  to  give.  It  could  not  be  evaded.  He  blurted 
out  the  truth  apologetically. 

"Well,  you  see,  we  don't  give  the  Victoria  Cross  to 
natives." 

Shere  Ali  was  silent  for  a  while.  He  stood  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  tower,  his  face  quite  inscrutable. 

"Yes,  I  guessed  that  would  be  the  reason,"  he  said 
quietly. 

"WVll,"  said  his  companion  uncomfortably,  "I  ex- 
pect some  day  that  will  be  altered." 
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Shcrc  Ali  .shrufj^rcd  his  shoulders,  and  turned  to  go 
down.     At  the  gateway  of  the  Fort,  l)y  the  wire  bridge, 
his  escort,  mounted  upon  their  horses,  waited  for  him. 
He  eliml)ed  into  the  saddle  without  a  word.     lie  had 
heen  labouring  for  these  last  days  under  a  sense  of  in- 
jury, and  his  thoughts  had  narrowed  in  upon  himself. 
He  was  thinking.     "I,  too,  then,  could  never  win  (hat 
prize."     His  conviction  that  he  was  really  one  of  the 
White  People,  bolstered  up  as  it  had  been  by  so  many 
vain  arguments,  was  put  to  the  test  of  fact.     The  truth 
-shone  in  upon  his  mind.     For  hire  was  a  coveted  privi- 
lege of  the  White  People  from  which  he  was  debarred, 
he  and  the  bheestie  and  the  Sepoy.     They  were  all  one, 
he  thought  bitterly,  to  the  White  People.     The  invidious 
l)ar  of  his  colour  was  not  to  be  broken. 

"Good-bye,"  he  said,  leaning  down  from  his  saddle 
and  holding  out  his  hand.  "Thank  you  very  much." 
He  shook  hands  with  the  Doctor  and  cantered  down 
the  road,  with  a  smile  upon  his  face.  But  the  con- 
.sciousness  of  the  invidious  bar  was  rankling  cruelly  at 
his  heart,  and  it  continued  to  rankle  long  after  he  had 
•swung  round  the  bend  of  the  road  and  had  lost  sight  of 
Chakdara  and  the  English  flag. 

He  passed  through  Jandol  and  climbed  the  Lowari 
Pass  among  the  fir  trees  and  the  pines,  and  on  the  very 
summit  h(>  met  three  men  clothed  in  brown  homespun 
with  their  hair  clubbed  at  the  sides  of  their  heads.  Each 
man  carried  a  rifle  on  his  back  and  two  of  them  carried 
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swords  besides,  and  they  wore  sandals  of  fjjrass  upon 
tlu'ir  feot.  They  were  talking  as  they  went,  and  they 
were  talking  in  the  Chiiti  tongue.  Shere  Ali  hailed 
them  and  hade  them  stop. 

"On  what  journey  are  you  going?"  he  asked,  and 
one  of  the  three  l)()wed  low  and  answered  him. 

"Sir,  we  are  g<jing  to  Mecea." 

"To  Meceal"  exelaimed  Shere  Ali.  "How  will  you 
ever  get  to  Meeea  ?     Have  you  money?" 

"Sir,  we  have  eaeh  six  rupees,  and  with  six  rupees  a 
man  may  reach  Mecca  from  Kurraehee.  Till  we  reach 
Kurrachee,  there  is  no  fear  that  we  shall  starve.  Dwell- 
ers in  the  villages  will  befriend  us." 

"Why,  that  is  true,"  said  Shere  Ali,  "but  since  you 
are  countrymen  of  my  own  and  my  father's  subjects, 
you  shall  not  tax  too  heavily  your  friends  upon  the 
road." 

He  added  to  their  scanty  store  of  rupees,  and  one 
after  another  they  thanked  him  and  so  went  cheerily 
down  the  Pass.  Shere  Ali  watched  them  as  they  went, 
wondering  that  men  should  take  such  a  journey  and 
endure  so  nnich  discomfort  for  their  faith.  lie  watched 
their  dwindling  figures  and  understood  how  far  he  was 
set  apart  from  them.     He  was  of  their  faith  himself, 

nominallv  at  all  events,  but  Mecca ?     He  shru<:<:ed 

his  shoulders  at  the  name.  It  meant  no  more  to  him 
than  it  did  to  the  White  People  who  had  cast  him  out. 
But  that  chance  meeting  lingercxl  in  his  memorjr,  and 
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as  I„-  (ravelled  nortlnvards,  he  would  wonder  at  times 
I'v  n.-ht  at  what  villa^-e  his  three  countrymen  slept  an.l 
l>y  <lay  whether  th.ir  faith  still  cheered  them  on  their 
road. 

He  eame  at  last  to  the  l,ord,-rs  of  Chiltistan.  and 
fav.He,!   thenceforward    throufjh   a   c-ountrv   rich   with 
•>n-l.anl.s  and  ^rn.-n  rice  an<l  ^roldc-n  amaranth,     'i'lu- 
terraeed  sh.pe.s  of  thv  uumnUnm,  al.laze  with  wihl  in- 
•i'^'o.  <-losed  in  upon  him  and  widc-ned  out.     Above  the 
terraees  ^m-at  dark  forcvsts  of  pines  an.l  dc-odars,  maples 
and  horse  ch.-stnuts  chm;,'  to  the  hill  sides;   and  above 
the  forest.s  p;rass  slopc-s  strc-tehed  up  to  bare  roek  and  the 
snowfields.     From  the  villa^.c>s  the  people  came  out  to 
meet  him,  and  here  and  there  from  some  castle  of  a 
greater  importance  a  chieftain  would  ride  out  with  his 
l>odyguard,  {]jay  in  velvets,  and  silks  from  Bokhara  and 
chopis  of  gold  kinkob,  anc]  offer  to  him  gold  dust  twisted 
np  m  the  petal  of  a  flower,  which  he  touched  and  re- 
mitted.    He  was  escorted  to  polo-grounds  and  sat  for 
ho,n-s  witnessing  sports  and  trials  of  .skill,  an.l  at  nic^ht 
to  the  music  of  kettledrums  and  pipes  men  and  bovs 
glanced  interminably  before  him.     There  was  one  even- 
ing which   he  particularly   remembered.      He  had  set 
up  his  camp  outside  a  large  village  and  was  .sitting  alone 
by  his  fire  in  the  open  air.     The  night  was  verv  still 
the  .sky  dark  but  studded   with  stars  extraordinarily 
bnght~so  bright,  indeed,  that  Shere  AH  could  see  upon 
the  water  of  the  river  below  the  low  cliff  on  which  his 
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camp  fire  was  lit  a  tr('inl)liiij,'  <,'()l(lcii  path  ma(I(>  hy  the 
rays  of  a  [)hiiu't.     And  as  he  sat,  uncxpoctcdly  in  the 
hush  a  hoy  witli  a  dear,  sweet  voice  hei^jan  to  siiifjfroin 
the  darkness  Ix'hind  him.     The  melody  was  j)hiintive 
and  >weet;    a  few  notes  of  a  pipe  accompanied   him; 
and   as  Shere  Ali  listened   in   this  hi(,di  valley  of  the 
Himalayas  on  a  suimner's  nijjjht,  the  music  took  hold 
ni)on  him  and  wnni'^  his  heart.     The  vearninir  for  all 
that  he  had  left  behind  became  a  pain  almost  bevond 
endurance.     The  days  of  his  boyhood  and  his  youth 
went  by  before  his  eyes  in  a  fflitterinj^  procession.     His 
school  life,  his  first  summer  term  at  Oxford,  the  Cher- 
well  with  the  shadows  of  the  branches  overhead  dap- 
plinj;  the  water,  the  .strenuous  week  of  the  Eiji;hts,  his 
climbs  with  Linforth,  and,  above  all,  Ix)ndon  in  June, 
a  Ix»ndon  l)ri<,dit  with  lilac  and  sunshine  and  the  fair 
faces  of  women,  crowded  in  upon  his  memory.     He 
had  been  steadily  of  late  refusing  to  remember,  but  the 
sweet  voice  and  the  plaintive  melodv  had  caucht  him 
unawares.     The  fi;hosts  of  his  dead  pleasures  trooped 
out  and  took  life  and  substance.     Particular  hours  were 
lived  through  again— a  motor  ride  alone  with  Violet 
Oliver  to  Pangbourne,  a  dinner  on  the  lawn  outside  the 
inn,  the  drive  back  to  London  in  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing.    It  all  seemed  very  far  away  to-night.     Shere  Ali 
sat  late  beside  his  fire,  nor  when  he  went  into  his  tent 
did  he  close  his  eyes. 

The  ne.xt  morning  he  rode  among  orchards  bright 
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witlw,pric.ofs  an.l  Mu.llH.rri..s.  p<.a,.lH.s  a,.     .1,1,0  ^rap..s 
'""'  '"  ="'"tl'<T  .lay  !„•  I„„k..,l  .l,.w.  IVoM,  a  hi.r|,  c\\l\ 

^HToss  uhi,.h  tlu.  n,a,|  uas  ,.arn<..l  .,„  a  sc-afloMi,;,  „p,„; 
""■  "-"  •'»•   Kol.ara  a„.l  tl..  ,.asrl,.  of  his   fa.luT  risi,... 
'■'  <'rra,....s  upo,.  a  hill  l.hin.l.     Th.  nohi..  a.ul  thoir 
»"'  '^v.Ts  ran.r  out  to  ,„...,  hi,,.  ui,h  ,o„rt,-ou,s  wonis 
""'  l"""-'''tio„.s  of  .00,1   will.      J}„t   thev  |ook<.,l  hi,n 
over  w.ih  curious  a,„l  „ot  too  fri<.n.llv  (.y.-s.      X,.,vs  h,,] 
^'o,„.  |„.fon.  Shcv  All  that  tl...  you„.  PHncr  of  Chihls- 
ta,.  was  ..ou.iu.  to    Kohara    wearing  th.  .Irrss  of  the 
^Mnt.  IVoph-.     Th,.y  sasv  that  th.  mnv.s  was  true,  hut 
no  wonl  or  cornuK-ut  was  utt.-n.l  i„  his  h.-uri,,...   J„kin. 
an.     lau,.hi„.  th.y  .scort.,]    hhu   ,0   the  ^ates  of  his 
athn-s  palac-e.     Thus  Sh.n^  Ali  at  the  last  had  come 
^•'»"'-  to  Kohara.     Of  ,he  life  which  ,u-  lived  there  he 
was  to  tell  something,'  to  Violet  Oliver. 
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The  investiture  was  over,  and  the  guests,  thronging 
from  the  Hall  of  Audience,  came  out  beneath  arches 
and  saw  the  whole  length  of  the  great  marble  court 
spread  before  them.  A  vast  cano[)y  roofed  it  in,  and  a 
soft  dim  light  pervaded  it.  To  those  who  came  from 
the  glitter  of  the  ceremonies  it  brought  a  sense  of  coolness 
and  of  peace.  From  the  arches  a  broad  flight  of  steps 
led  downwards  to  the  floor,  where  water  gleamed  darkly 
i:i  a  marble  basin.  Lilies  floated  upon  its  surface,  and 
marble  paths  crossed  it  to  the  steps  at  the  far  end;  and 
here  and  there,  in  its  depth,  the  reflection  of  a  lamp 
burned  steadily.  At  the  far  end  steps  rose  again  to  a 
great  platform  and  to  gilded  arches  through  which 
lights  poured  in  a  blaze,  and  gave  to  that  end  almost 
the  appearance  of  a  lighted  stage,  and  made  of  the 
courtyard  a  darkened  auditorium.  From  one  flight  of 
steps  to  the  other,  in  the  dim  cool  light,  the  guests 
passed  across  the  floor  of  the  court,  soldi(  -s  in  uniforms, 
civilians  in  their  dress  of  state,  jewelled  princes  of  the 
native  kingdoms,  ladies  in  their  l)ravest  array.  But 
now  and  again  one  or  two  would  slip  from  the  throng, 
and,  leaving  the  procession,  take  their  own  way  about 
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the  Fort.     AriKMij;  (lios.-  wlio  .slipped  awiiy  wan  VuM 
Oliver.     She  went  to  tlw  .si<|r  of  the  coiirtyanl  wluTc  u 
fonrh    .stood    empty.      'I'li.Te    .slie    .seat.'.l    li.rself    nn.l 
waited.     In  front  (.f  her  the  .stream  of  peof)le  pa.s.se.l  hy 
tiilkiu^  and   lauf^hinj;.   witliin   view,   within   earshot    if 
only  one  raised  one'.s  v(.iee  a  trifl.-  al)()ve  tlie  ordinary 
note.      Vet  tiiere  wa.s  no  otiier  couch  near.     One  nii;,'lit 
talk  at  will  and  not  he  overlu-ard.     It  wa.s,  to  N'iolet 
Oliver'.s  thinking',  a  jr,„,d  strate;,'ic  pc.sition,  and  there 
she  propo.sed  to  remain  till  Shcre  Ali  found  her,  and 
after  he  had  found  her,  until  he  went  away. 

She  wondered  in  what  <rui.se  he  would  eonie  to  her: 
a  pietures(|ue  fij,rure  with  a  turhan  of  .some  delicate 
shade  upon  his  head  and  pearls  ah  )ut  his  throat,  or— 
as  she  wondered,  a  youn^'  man  in  the  evening  dre.s.s  of 
an  Knf,di.shman  stepped  a.side  from  the  pre.s.s  of  vi.sitors 
and  came  toward.s  her.  Before  she  could,  in  that  dim 
lifjht,  distinguish  his  face,  she  recognised  him  I)v  the 
lightnes.s  of  his  step  and  the  suppleness  of  his  fi-nire 
Mie  rai.sed  herself  into  a  position  a  little  more  upright, 
an.l  held  out  her  hand.  She  made  room  for  him  on  the 
eouch  beside  h-r,  and  when  lie  had  taken  his  seat,  she 
turned  at  once  to  speak. 

But  Shere  Ali  raised  his  hand  in  a  gest;ire  of  entreatv. 
"  Hu.sh!"  he  .said  with  a  smile;  and  the  smile  pleaded 
with  her  as  much  as  did  his  words.     "  Just  for  a  mo- 
ment!    We  can  argue  afterwards.     Just  for  a  moment, 
let  us  pretend." 
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\  ioltt  Oliver  li.id  cximc  ti-d  aii<;cr,  accusations,  j)rav- 
crs.  Kvtri  for  .s(»in(' threat,  sonu  act  of  vi()lciic(>,.slie  had 
come  |ire|)an'(|.  Hut  the  <|uiet  \vistfiihi(\ss  of  his  iiiaii- 
iier,  as  of  a  man  too  tin-d  |,'reatly  to  lonp;  for  unythin;,', 
took  her  at  a  <hsadvantaj,M'.  I{ut  the  one  thinj;  v.liirh 
she  surely  iimh-rstood  was  the  danger  of  j)reteiice. 
There  had  Ix-cn  too  much  of  pretence  already. 
"  No,"  .she  said. 

"Just    for  a   moment,"  he  insistecj.     He  sat  l)esid(> 
her,  watching'  the  clear  profile  of  her  fac-,  the  slen<ler 
lliroat,  the  heavy  masses  of  hair  so  dain'ily  coiled  upon 
her  head.     "  The  hist  ciirht  months  have  not  been— 
could  not  he.     Yesterday  \vc  were  at  Pichmond,  just 
you  and  I.     It  was  Sunday— you  rcmcmluT.     I  lalled 
on  you  in  the  afternoon,  and  for  a  wonder  you  were 
alone.     We  drove  <]own   tofrether  to   Richmond,  and 
dined  t()i,'ether  in  the  little  room  at  the  end  of  the  passa^;e 
— the  room  with  the  big  windows,  and  the  name  of  the 
woman  who  wa.s  murdered  in  France  scratched  upon 
the  plass.     That  was  yesterday." 
"  It  was  last  year,"  said  Violet. 
"Yesterday,"  Shere  Ali  persisted.     "I  dreamt  last 
ni-ht  that  I      id  gone  hack  to  Chiltistan;  but  it  was 
only  a  dream." 

"It  was  the  truth,"  and  the  quiet  assurance  of  her 
voice  dispelled  Shere  Ali's  own  effort  at  pretence.  He 
lea  led  forvvard  suddenly,  clasping  his  hands  upon  his 
knees  in  an  attitude  familiar  to  her  as  characteristic 
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of  the  man.     TIkto  was  a  tenseness  which  gave  to 
him  even  in  repose  a  look  of  activity. 

"  Well,  it's  the  truth,  then,"  h(>  said,  and  his  voice  took 
on  an  accent  of  l)itterness.  "And  here's  more  truth. 
I  never  thought  to  .,ee  you  here  to-night." 

"Did  you  think  that  I  should  he  afraid?"  asked 
^  iolet  Oliver  in  a  low,  steady  voice. 

"Afraid!"     Shere   Ali    turned    towards   her   in    sur 
prise  and   met   her  gaze.     "No." 

"Why,  then,  .shoulu'  I  break  my  word  ?  Have  I  done 
it  .so  often  ?" 

Shere  Ali  did  not  answer  her  directlv. 

"Vou  promised  to  write  to  me,"  he  said,  and  Violet 
Oliver  replied  at  once: 

"Yes.     And  I  did    -rite." 

"  You  wrote  twic(\"  he  cried  hitterly.  "  Oh,  yes,  you 
kept  your  word.  There's  a  post  every  day,  winter  and 
summer,  into  Chiltistan.  Sometimes  an  avalanche  or 
a  snowstorm  delays  it;  hut  on  most  days  it  comes.  If 
you  could  only  have  gues.sed  how  eagerly  I  looked 
forward  to  your  letters,  you  would  have  written,  I 
think,  more  often.  There's  a  path  over  a  high  lidge 
by  which  the  courier  must  come.  I  could  .see  it  from 
the  casement  of  the  tower.  I  used  to  watch  it  throuirh 
a  pair  of  field-glasses,  that  I  might  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  man  as  he  ro.se  against  th(>  .sky.  Each 
day  I  thought  "  I'erhaps  there's  a  letter  in  your 
handwriting."     And  you  wrote  twice,  and   in   neither 
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letter  was  there  a  hint  that  you  were  coming  out  to 
India." 

He  was  speaking  in  a  low,  passionate  voice.  In 
.spite  of  herself,  Violet  Oliver  was  moved.  The  picture 
of  him  watching  from  his  window  in  the  tower  for  the 
black  speck  against  the  skyline  was  clear  before  her 
mind,  and  troubled  her.     Her  voice  grew  gentle. 

"I  did  not  write  more  often  on  purpose,"  ?,he  said. 

"  It  was  on  purpose,  too,  that  you  left  out  all  mention 
of  your  visit  to  India?" 

Violet  nodded  her  head. 

"Yes,"  she  .said. 

"You  did  not  want  t     see  me  again." 

Violet  turned  her  face  towards  him,  and  leaned  for- 
ward a  littl". 

"  I  don't  say  thar,"  she  said  softly.  "  But  I  thought 
it  would  be  better  that  we  two  should  not  meet  again, 
if  meeting  could  be  avoided.  I  saw  that  you  cared — 
I  may  say  that,  mayn't  I?"  and  for  a  second  she  laid 
her  hand  gently  upon  his  sleeve.  "I  saw  that  you 
cared  too  much.  It  seemed  to  me  best  that  it  should 
end  altogether." 

Shere  Ali  lifted  his  head,  and  turned  quickly  towards 
her. 

"Why  should  it  e  i  at  all?"  he  cried.  His  eyes 
k'ndled  and  sought  h- is.  "  Violet,  why  should  it  end  at 
all?" 

Violet  Oliver  drew  back.     She  cast  a  glance  to  the 
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courtyard.     Only  a  few  paces  away  the  stream  of  peo- 
ple passed  up  and  down. 

"It  must  end,"  she  answered.  "You  know  that  as 
well  as  I." 

"I  don't  know  it.  I  won't  know  it,"  he  replied. 
He  reached  out  his  hand  towards  hers,  but  she  was  too 
quick  for  him.     He  bent  nearer  to  her. 

"Violet,"  he  whispered,  "ir.arry  me!" 

Violet  Oliver  glanced  again  to  the  courtyard.  But  it 
was  no  longer  to  assure  herself  that  friends  of  her  own 
race  were  comfortably  near  at  hand.  Now  she  was 
anxious  that  they  should  not  be  near  enough  to  listen 
and  overhear. 

"That's  impossible!"  she  answered  in  a  startled 
voice. 

"It's  not  impossible!  It's  not!"  And  the  despera- 
tion in  his  voice  betrayed  him.  In  the  depth^^  f  his 
heart  he  knew  that,  for  this  woman,  at  all  events,  it 
was  impossible.  But  he  would  not  listen  to  that 
knowledge. 

"Other  women,  here  in  India,  have  had  the 
courage." 

"And  what  have  their  lives  been  afterwards?"  she 
asked.  She  had  not  herself  any  very  strong  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  colour.  She  was  not  repelled,  as  men  are 
repelled.  But  she  was  aware,  nevertheless,  how  strong 
the  feeling  was  in  others.  She  had  not  lived  in  India 
for  nothing.     Marriage  with  Shere  Ali  was  impossible, 
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even  had  she  wished  for  it.     It  meant  ostracism  and 
social  suicide. 

"Where  should  I  live?"  she  went  on.  "In  Chiltis- 
tan  ?     What  life  would  there  be  there  for  me  ?" 

"No,"  he  replied.  "I  would  not  ask  it.  I  never 
tliought  of  it.  In  England.  We  could  live  there!" 
and,  ceasing  to  insist,  he  began  wistfully  to  plead. 
"Oh,  if  you  knew  how  I  have  hated  these  past  months. 
T  used  to  sit  at  night,  alone,  alone,  alone,  eating  my 
heart  for  want  of  you;  for  want  of  everything  I  care 
for.  I  could  not  sleep.  I  used  to  see  the  morning 
break.  Perhaps  here  and  there  a  drum  would  begin 
to  beat,  the  cries  of  children  would  rise  up  from  th<' 
streets,  and  I  would  lie  in  my  bed  with  my  hands 
clenched,  thinking  of  the  jingle  of  a  hansom  cab 
along  the  streets  of  I^mdon,  and  the  gas  lamps 
paling  as  the  grey  light  spread.     Violet!" 

Violet  twisted  her  hands  one  within  the  other.  This 
was  just  what  she  had  thought  to  avoitl,  to  shut  out  from 
her  mind— the  knowledge  that  he  had  suflfereu.  But  the 
evidence  of  his  pain  was  too  indisputable.  There  was 
no  shutting  it  out.  It  sounded  loud  in  his  voice,  it 
showed  in  his  looks.  His  face  had  grown  white  and 
haggaril,  the  face  of  a  tortured  man;  his  hands  trembled, 
his  eyes  were  fierce  with  longing. 

"Oh,  don't,"  she  cried,  and  so  great  was  her  trouble 
that  for  once  she  did  not  choose  her  words.  "  You  know- 
that  it's  impossible.     We  can't  alter  these  things." 
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She  meant  by  "these  thin-s"  the  natural  law  that 
white  shall  mate  with  white,  and  brown  with  brown- 
and  so  Shere  Ali  understood  her.  He  ceased  to  plea.l.' 
There  eame  a  dreadful  look  upon  his  face. 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  he  exclaimed  brutally.  "  You  would 
be  marrying  a  nifjger." 

"I  never  said  that,"  Violet  interrupted  hastily. 
"But  you  meant  it,"  and  he  began  to  laugh  bitterly 
and  very  quietly.    To  Violet  that  laughter  was  horrible 
It  frightened  her.     "Oh,  yes,  yes,"  he  said.     "When 
we  come  over  to  England   we  are  very  fine  people 
Women  welcome  us  and  are  kind,  men  make  us  their 
friends.     But  out  here!     We  quickly  learn  o.     here 
that  we  are  the  inferior  people.     Suppose  that  I  wanted 
to  be  a  soldier,  not  an  officer  of  my  levies,  but  a  soldier 
in  your  army  with  a  soldier's  chances  of  promotion  and 
high   rank!     Do  you   know  what  would  happen?     I 
might  serve  for  twenty  years,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the 
youngest   subaltern   out   of  Sandhurst,    vith  a  mous- 
tache he  can't  feel  upon  his  lip,  would  in  case  of  war 
step  over  my  head  and  command  me.     Why,  I  couldn't 
win  the  Victoria  Cross,  even  though  I  had  earned  it 
ten  times  over.     We  are  the  subject  races,"  and  he 
turned  :.,  her  abruptly.     "I  am  in  disfavour  to-night. 
Do  you  know  why?     Because  I  am  not  dressed  in  a 
silk  jacket;  because  I  am  not  wearing  jewels  like  a 
woman,  as  those  Princes  are,"  and  he  waved  his  hand 
contemptuously  towards  a  group  of  them.     "They  are 
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content,"  he  cried.  "But  I  was  brought  up  in  Eng- 
land, and  I  am  not." 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  and  was  silent;  and 
as  he  sat  thus,  Violet  Oliver  said  to  him  with  a  gentle 
reproach : 

"WTien  we  parted  in  London  last  year  you  spoke  in 
a  different  way — a  better  way.  I  remember  very  well 
what  you  said.  For  I  was  glad  to  hear  it.  You  said: 
'I  have  not  forgotten  really  that  there  is  much  to  do 
in  my  own  country.  I  have  not  forgotten  that  I  can 
thank  all  of  you  here  who  have  shown  me  so  much 
kindness  by  more  than  mere  words.  For  I  can  help 
in  Chiltistan — I  can  really  help.'" 

Shere  Ali  raised  his  face  from  his  hands  with  the  air 
of  a  man  listening  to  strange  and  curious  words. 

"I  said  that?" 

"Yes,"  and  in  her  turn  Violet  Oliver  began  to  plead. 
"I  wish  that  to-night  you  could  recapture  that  fine 
spirit.  I  should  be  very  glad  of  it.  For  I  am  troubled 
by  your  unhappiness." 

But  Shere  Ali  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  been  in  Chiltistan  since  I  spoke  those  words. 
And  they  will  not  let  me  help." 

"There's  the  road." 

"It  must  not  be  continued." 

"There  is,  at  all  events,  your  father,"  Violet  sug- 
gested.    "You  can  help  him." 

And  again  Shere  Ali  laughed.     But  this  time  the 
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bitterness  had  ^rone  from  his  voice.  He  laughed  with 
a  sense  of  humour,  almost,  it  seemed  to  Violet,  with 
enjoyment. 

"My    father!"   he   .said.     -I'll    tell   you    about   my 
father,"  and  his  face  cleared  for  a  moment  of  its  dis- 
tress as  he  turned  towards  her.     "He  received  me  in 
the  audience  chamber  of  his  palace  at  Kohara.     I  had 
not  seen  him  for  ten  years.      How  do  you  think  he  re- 
ceived me  ?     He  was  sitting,'  on  a  chair  of  brocade  with 
silver  legs  in  great  magnificence,  and  across  his  knees 
he  held  a  loadcl  rifle  at  full  cock.     It  was  a  Snider, 
so  that  I  could  be  (juite  sure  it  was  cocked." 
A  iolet  stared  at  him,  not  understanding. 
"Hut  why?"  she  asked. 

"Well,  he  knew  c|uite  well  that  I  was  brought  back 
to  Kohara  in  order  to  replace  him,  if  he  didn't  mend  his 
ways  and  spend  less  money.  And  he  didn't  mean  to 
be  replace<l."  The  smile  broke  out  again  on  Shere 
All's  face  as  he  remembered  the  scene.  "He  sat  there 
with  his  great  beard,  dyed  red,  spreading  across  his 
chest,  a  long  velvet  coat  covering  his  knees,  and  the 
loaded  rifle  laid  over  the  coat.  His  eyes  watched  me, 
while  his  fingers  played  about  the  trigger." 
Violet  Oliver  was  horrified. 

"You  mean— that  he  meant  to  kill  youl"  she  cried 
incredulously. 

"  Yes,"  said  Sherc  Ali  calmly.     "  I  think  he  meant  to 
do  that.     It's  not  so  very  unuMial  in  our  family.     He 
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probably  thought  tluit  T  might  try  to  kill  him.  How- 
ever, he  didn't  do  it.  You  see,  my  father's  very  fond 
of  the  English,  so  I  at  once  began  to  talk  to  him  about 
England.  It  was  evening  when  I  went  into  the  recep- 
tion chamber;  but  it  was  broad  daylight  when  I  came 
out.  I  talked  for  my  life  that  night— ar  !  won.  lb- 
became  so  interested  that  he  forgot  to  shotH  me;  and 
at  the  end  I  was  wise  enough  to  assur«'  him  that  th<  re 
was  a  great  deal  more  to  t<-ll." 

The  ways  of  the  Princes  in  the  States  beyond  the 
Frontier  were  unknown  to  Violet  Oliver.  The  ruling 
family  of  Chiltistan  was  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  In  its  annals  there  was  hardly  a  page  which  was 
not  stained  with  blood.  When  the  son  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  it  was,  as  often  as  not,  after  nuirdering  his 
brothers,  and  if  he  omitted  that  precaution,  as  often 
as  not  he  paid  the  penalty.  Shere  Ali  was  fortunate 
in  that  he  had  no  brothers.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  a  father,  and  there  was  no  great  securit 
Violet  was  startled,  and  almost  as  much  bewildered 
as  she  was  startled.  She  could  not  understand 
Shere  Ali's  composure.     He  spoke  in  so  matter-of-fact 

a  tone. 

"However,"  she  said,  grasping  at  the  fact,  "he  has 
not  killed  you.     He  has  not  since  tried  to  kill  you." 

"  No.  I  don't  think  he  has,"  said  Shere  Ali  slowly. 
But  he  spoke  like  one  in  doubt.  "  You  see  he  realised 
very  soon  tliat  I  was  not  after  all  acceptable  to  the 
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English.     I   wouldn't    finite   ,1„    what    they    wanted," 
and  the  hnmour  died  out  of  his  face. 

"What  did  they  want?" 

Shere  Ali  looked  at  her  in  hesitation. 

"Shall  I  tell  you?  I  will.  Thoy  wanted  me  to 
marry-one  of  my  own  people.  ']1,ey  wanted  me  to 
forget,"  and  he  broke  out  in  a  passionate  scorn.  "As 
if  I  could  do  either— after  I  had  known  you  " 

"Hush!"  said  she. 

But  he  was  not  to  he  checked. 

"You  said  it  was  impossible  that  you  should  marry 
me.     It's  no  less  impossible  that  I  should  marry  now 

one  of  my  own  race.     You  know  that.     You  can't  deny 
it."  "^ 

Violet  did  not  try  to.  He  was  speaking  truth  then, 
she  was  well  aware.  A  great  pity  swelled  up  in  h(>r 
heart  for  him.  She  turned  to  him  with  a  smile,  in 
which  there  was  much  tenderness.  His  life  was' all 
awrj-;  and  both  were  quite  helpless  to  set  it  right. 
^^  "I  am  very  sorry,"  she  said  in  a  whisper  of  remorse. 
"I  did  not  think.     I  have  done  you  grave  harm." 

"Not  you,"  he  said  quietly.  '  "You  may  be  quite 
sure  of  that.  Those  who  have  done  me  harm  are  those 
who  sent  me,  ten  years  ago,  to  England." 
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Thereafter  both  sat  silent  for  a  Httle  while.     The 
stream  of  people  across  the  courtyard  had  diminished. 
Hi<,'h  up  on  the  great  platform  by  the  lighted  arches 
the  throng  still  pressed  and  shifted.     But  here  there  was 
quietude.     The  clatter  of  voices  had  died  down.     A 
l)and  playing  somewhere  near  at  hand  could  be  heard. 
Violet  Oliver  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  had  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  real  tragedy.    She  was 
conscious  of  it  as  something  irremediable  and  terribly 
sad.     And  for  her  own  share  in  bringing  it  about  she 
was  full  of  remorse.     She  looked  at  Shere  AH  as  he 
sat  beside  her,  his  eyes  gazing  into  the  courtyard,  his 
face  tired  and  hopeless.     There  was  nothing  to  be  done. 
Her  thoughts  told  her  so  no  less  clearly  than  his  face. 
Here  was  a  life  spoilt  at  the  beginning.     But  that  was 
all  that  '^he  saw.     That  the  spoilt  life  might  become 
an  instrument  oi*  evil— she  was  blind  to  that  possibility: 
she  thought  merely  of  the  youth  who  suffered  and  still 
must  suffer;  who  was  crippled  by  the  very  means  which 
were  meant  to  strenghten  him:  and  pity  inclined  her 
towards  him  with  an  ever-increasing  strength. 

"I  couldn't  do  it,"  she  repeated  silently  to  herself. 
"1  couldn't  do  it.     It  would  be  madness." 
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SIhtc-  Ali  raised  his  lirad  and  said  with  a  sinilo,  "I 
am  -lad  ihry  an-  not  phiyiii|,'  the  tn.i.«  uhicli   I  once' 
Ixanl  on  th,.  Lak.-  of  Cn-nvv-x,  and  a;,Min  in  Lon.lon 
when  I  said  ^'(Kxl-hyc  to  vou." 

And  then  Viol(>t  sou<jht  to  comfort  him,  her  mind 
still  working  on  what  he  had  told  her  of  his  h'fc  in  C'hil- 
tistan. 

"  Rut  it  will  become  easier,"  she  said,  beginning  in 
tl.at  general  way.  "In  time  you  will  rule  in  Chil- 
tistan.  That  is  certain."  Rut  he  checked  her  with 
a    shake   of   the   head. 

"Certain?  There  is  the  son  of  Abdulla  Moham- 
med, who  fought  against  my  father  when  Linforth's 
father  wius  killed.  It  is  likely  enough  that  those  old 
days  will  bf  vived.  And  I  should  have  the  priests 
against  me." 

"The  Mullahs!"  she  exclaimed,  remembering  in 
what  terms  he  was  wont  to  speak  of  them  to  her. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "I  have  set  them  against  me 
already.  They  laid  their  traps  for  me  while  I  was  on 
th<'  sea,  and  I  would  not  fall  into  them.  They  would 
have  liked  to  raise  the  country  against  my  father  and 
the  English,  just  as  they  raised  it  twenty-five  vears 
ag<i.  And  they  would  have  liked  me  to  join  in*with 
them." 

He  related  to  Violet  the  story  of  his  meeting  with 
Saf<lar  Khan  at  the  Gate  of  Lahore,  and  he  repeated 
the  words  which  he  had  used  in  Safdar  Khan's  hearing. 
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"It  (lid  not  I  ikc  loiii:  for  my  tlirrats  to  l)c  repeated  in 
the  bazaar  of  Koli mi,  ami  from  the  bazaar  tliey  were 
<]uiekly  carried  to  thr  ears  of  the  Mullahs.  I  had 
proof  of  it,"  he  said  with  a  lan^di. 

\'iolet  asked  him  anxiously  for  the  proof. 

"I  cai,  tell  to  a  day  when  the  words  were  repeated 
ill  Kohara.  Tor  a  fortiii;;lit  after  my  eominj;  the  Mul- 
lahs still  I  id  hopes.  They  hiid  heard  nothiu};,  and 
they  met  me  always  with  salutations  and  f^reetinj^s. 
Then  e  ime  the  dav  when  T  rode  up  the  vallev  and  a 
>(ullah  who  had  smiled  the  day  before  passed  me  as 
thoujih  he  had  not  notieed  me  at  all.  The  news  had 
come.  I  was  sure  of  it  at  the  time.  I  reined  in  my 
horse  and  called  sharply  to  one  of  tiic  servants  riding 
behind  me,  'Who  is  that?'  The  Mullah  heard  the 
(piestion,  and  he  turned  and  up  ent  the  p.'dm  of  his 
hand  to  his  forehead  in  a  Hash.  But  I  was  not  inclined 
to  let  him  off  .so  easily." 

"What  did  you  do?"  Violet  a"ked  uneasily. 

"I  said  to  him,  'My  friend,  I  will  take  care  that  you 
know  me  the  next  time  we  meet  upon  the  road.  Show 
me  your  hands!'  He  held  them  out,  and  th  y  were 
soft  as  a  woman's.  I  was  close  to  a  brid<^e  which  some 
workmen  were  repairing.  So  I  had  my  friend  brought 
along  to  the  bridge.  Then  I  said  to  one  of  the  work- 
men 'Would  you  like  to  earn  }  )ur  day's  wage  and  yet 
do  no  work?'  He  laughed,  thinking  that  I  was  joking. 
But  I  was  not.     I  said  to  him, '  Very  well,  then,  see  that 
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this  soft-hundcd  crciiturc  <locs  your  (l;i  k.     Wni 

will  hrinp;  him  to  ni»-  jit  the  Pahicc  this  m^,  and  if 

I  find  that  ho  hius  not  thmv  the  work,  or  that  you  hav<' 
h«l[n-d  him,  you  will  forfeit  your  wa<,'('.s  and  I  will  whip 
you  lM)th  into  the  bargain.'  The  Mullah  was  hrouijht 
to  me  in  the  evening,"  said  SIktc  Ali.  smiling  grimly. 
"He  was  .so  .stiff  he  could  hardly  walk.  I  made  him 
show  me  his  hands  again,  and  this  time  they  were  hlis- 
tere''.  So  I  told  him  to  rememher  his  manners  in  the 
future,  and  I  let  him  go.  l{ut  he  was  a  man  of  [)rom- 
inenee  in  the  country,  and  when  the  story  got  known 
he  became  rather  ridiculous."  He  turned  with  a  smile 
to  Violet  Oliver. 

"My  jx'opie  don't  like  being  made  ridiculous— least 
of  all  Mullahs." 

But  there  was  no  answering  smile  on  Violet's  face. 
Rather  she  was  troubled  and  alarmed. 

"But  surely  that  was  unwise?" 

Shere  Ali  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"What  does  it  matter?"  he  said.  He  did  not  tell 
her  all  of  that  story.  There  was  an  episode  which  had 
occurred  two  days  later  when  Shere  Ali  was  stalking 
an  ibex  on  the  hillside.  A  bullet  had  whistled  close  by 
his  ear,  and  it  had  been  fired  from  behind  him.  He 
was  never  quite  sure  whether  his  father  or  the  Mullah 
was  responsible  for  that  bullet,  but  he  inclined  to  at- 
tribute it  to  the  Mullah. 

"  Yes,  I  have  the  priests  against  me,"  he  said.     "They 
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call    me    the    Krij^lisliiiiiin."     'IMirn    he    lauj^hcd,     "A 
<  iirious  p'u'cr  of  irony,  isn't  it?" 

He  sUkkI  up  .suddenly  and  said:  "When  I  left  Eng- 


land I  viiis  in  d()iil)t.      I  could  not  he  sure  whcthrr 


my 


liouic,  my  true  home,  \v 


IIS  there  or  in  Chilti.stan. 


\'e.s,  I  HMnemlMT,"  said  Violet. 


"  I  am  no  lonjj;(T  in  douht.  It  is  neither  in  Knrjhmd 
iiiir  in  C'hiltistan.  I  am  a  citizen  of  no  country.  1 
have  no  place  anywhere  at  all." 

\'inlet  Oliver  st(K)d  up  and  faced  him. 

"  1  must  he  }?oing.  I  must  find  my  friends,"  she 
said,  and  ;us  he  took  her  hand,  she  added,  "I  am  so 
very  sorry." 

The  wf)rds,  she  felt,  were  utterly  inade(|aate,  but  no 
others  would  come  to  her  lips,  and  .so  with  a  treml)linf» 
smile  she  repeated  them.  She  drew  her  hand  from  his 
clasj)  and  moved  a  .step  or  two  away.  Rut  he  followed 
her,  and  .she  stopped  and  shook  her  head. 

'"i'his  is  really  gootl-hye,"  she  said  simply  and  very 
gravely. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,"  he  explained.  "  Will 
you  answer  it?" 

"How  can  I  tell  vou  until  vou  ask  it?" 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment  as  though  in  doubt 
wh  -ther  he  .should  speak  or  not.  Then  he  said,  "Are 
you  going  to  marry — Linforth  ?" 

The  blood  slowlv  mounted  into  her  face  and  flushed 
her  forehead  and  cheeks. 
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"IIi<  hus  not  even  asked  inc  to  marrv  iiiin,"  she  said, 
and  moved  down  into  the  courtyard. 

Shcre  Ah  watched  her  lus  she  went.  That  was  the 
liist  time  he  should  see  her,  he  told  himself.  The  last 
time  in  all  his  life.  His  eyes  followed  her,  notinfjj  the 
grace  of  her  movements,  the  whiteness  of  her  skin,  all 
her  daintiness  of  dress  and  person.  A  madness  kiiidled 
in  his  l)lood.  He  had  a  wild  tiiought  cf  springing  down, 
of  capturing  her.  She  mounted  the  steps  and  disap- 
pi'ared  among  the  throng. 

And  they  wanted  liiin  to  marry— to  marry  one  of 
bis  own  people.  Shere  Ali  suddenly  saw  the  face  of  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  at  I.,ahore  calmly  suggesting  the 
arrangement,  almost  ordering  it.  He  sat  down  again 
upon  the  couch  and  once  more  began  to  laugh.  But 
the  laughter  ceased  very  (piickly,  and  folding  his  arms 
upon  the  high  end  of  the  couch,  he  bowed  his  head  upon 
them  and  was  still. 
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The  carriage  which  was  to  iake  Violet  Oliver  and  her 
friends  back  to  their  camp  had  been  parked  amongst 
those  farthest  from  the  door,  Violet  stood  for  a  long 
while  under  the  awning,  waiting  while  the  interminable 
procession  went  by.  The  gen  rals  in  their  scarlet  coats, 
the  ladies  in  their  satin  gowns,  the  great  officers  of  state 
attended  by  their  escorts,  the  native  princes,  mounted 
into  tiieir  carriages  and  were  driven  away.  The  cere- 
mony and  the  reception  which  followed  it  had  been 
markedly  successful  even  in  that  land  of  ceremonies  and 
magnificence.  The  voices  about  her  told  her  so  as 
they  spoke  of  this  or  that  splendour  and  recalled  the  pic- 
turesque figures  which  had  given  colour  to  the  scene. 
But  the  laughter,  the  praise,  the  very  tones  of  enjoy- 
ment had  to  her  a  heartless  ring.  She  watched  the 
pageantry  of  the  great  Indian  Administration  dissolve, 
and  was  blind  to  its  glitter  and  conscious  only  of  its 
rutlilessness.  For  ruthless  she  found  it  to-night.  She 
had  l)een  face  to  face  with  a  victim  of  the  system — a 
yodth  broken  by  it,  needlessly  broken,  and  as  helpless 
to  recover  from  his  hurt  as  a  wounded  animal.  The 
harm  had  been  done  no  doubt  with  the  ver^  best  inten- 
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tion,  hut  tho  harm  had  hvvn  done.  She  \v;i.s  fonsrions 
of  her  own  share  in  the  hhune  and  slie  drove  niiserahlv 
home,  witli  the  picture  of  Shere  Ali's  face  as  slie  had 
hist  seen  it  to  hear  her  company,  and  with  his  cry,  that 
he  had  no  phue  anywhere  at  all,  soinidin<^  in  her  ears. 
When  she  readied  the  privacy  of  her  own  ti-nt,  and 
had  dismissed  her  maid,  she  unloc  ked  one  of  her  trunks 
and  took  out  from  it  her  jewel  case.  She  had  been 
careful  not  to  wear  her  necklace  of  pearls  that  ni<,'lit, 
and  she  took  it  out  of  the  case  now  and  laid  it  upon  her 
knees.  She  was  very  sorry  to  part  with  it.  She  touclu-d 
and  caressed  the  pearls  with  lovin<;  fin<ijers,  and  once 
she  lifted  it  as  thou<,di  she  wf)uld  place  it  about  her  neck. 
But  she  checked  her  hands,  fearing'  that  if  slie  j)ut  it  on 
she  would  never  brin<j;  herself  to  let  it  <.jo.  Already  as 
she  watched  and  fin^n'red  it  and  bent  her  head  now  and 
ajriiin  to  .scrutinise  a  stone,  small  insidious  voices  bc^Mn 
to  whisper  at  her  heart. 

"lie  jusked  for  nothing  when  he  gave  it  you." 

"You  made  no  promise  when  you  took  it." 

"It  was  a  gift  without  conditions  hinted  or  implied." 

Violet  Oliver  i(K)k  the  world  lightly  on  the  whole. 

Only  this  one  p.ission  for  jewels  and  pn-cious  stones 

had  touched  her  deeply  as  yet.     Of  love  she  knew  little 

l)eyond  the  name  and  itb  aspect  in  others.     She  wtis 

familiar  enough   with  that,  so  familiar   that  she  gave 

little  heed  to  what  lay  behind  the  asp<^ct — or  had  givv  n 

little  heed  until  to-night.     Her  husband  she  had  ac- 
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reptcd  nithcr  thiin  activclv  welromcd.  She  had  liveri 
with  him  in  a  mood  of  phicid  and  imfiucstioning  good- 
humonr,  and  she  had  greatly  missed  him  when  he  died. 
But  it  was  the  presence  in  the  house  that  she  missed, 
rather  than  the  lover.  To-night,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  she  had  really  looked  under  the  surface.  In- 
sight had  been  vouchsafed  to  her;   and  in  remorse  she 

IS  ninded  to  put  the  thing  she  greatly  valued  away 
from  her. 

She  rose  suddenly,  and,  lest  the  temptation  to  keep 
the  necklace  should  prove  too  strong,  laid  it  away  in  its 
case. 

A  post  went  every  day  over  the  passes  into  Chiltistan 
She  wrapp(Ml  up  the  case  in  brown  paper,  tied  it,  sealed 
it,  and  addressed  it.  There  was  need  to  send  it  off,  she 
well  knew,  l)efore  the  picture  of  Shere  Ali,  now  so  vivid 
in  her  mind,  lost  its  aspect  of  poignant  suffering  and 
faded  out  of  her  thoughts. 

But  she  slept  ill  and  in  the  nii(l(ll(>  of  the  niglit  she 
rose  from  her  bed.  '^J'he  tent  was  pitch  dark.  She  lit 
h;T  (iuidle;  and  it  was  tlie  liglit  of  the  candle  which 
awoke  her  maid.  The  tent  was  a  double  one;  the 
maid  slcjjt  iii  the  smaller  portion  of  it  and  a  canvas 
doorway  gave  entrance  into  her  mistress'  room.  Over 
this  doorway  hung  the  usual  screen  of  green  matting. 
Xow  ihese  screens  act  as  screens,  are  as  impenetrable 
to  t'i  ■  eye  us  a  door — so  long  as  there  is  no  light  behind 
l.em.     Bui  place  a  light  behind  them  and  they  become 
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transparrnt.  Tliis  was  what  Violet  Oliver  had  done. 
She  had  lit  her  candle  and  at  once  a  p  irt  of  the  interior 
of  her  tent  was  visible  to  her  maid  as  she  lay  in  bed. 

The  maid  saw  the  table  and  the  sealed  parcel  upon 
it.  Then  she  saw  Mrs.  Oliver  come  to  the  table,  break 
the  seals,  open  the  parcel,  take  out  a  jewel  case — a 
jewel  case  which  the  aid  knew  well— and  carry  it  and 
the  parcel  out  of  si^rht.  INIrs.  Oliver  crossed  to  a  come  r 
of  the  room  where  her  trunks  lay;  and  the  next  moment 
the  maid  heard  a  key  grate  in  a  lock.  For  a  little 
while  the  candle  still  burned,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  distorted  shadow  was  flung  upon  the  wall  of  the  tent 
within  the  maid's  vision.  It  seemed  to  her  that  Mrs. 
Oliver  was  sitting  at  a  little  writing  table  which  stood 
close  by  the  trunk.  Then  the  light  went  out  again. 
The  maid  would  have  thought  no  more  of  this  incident, 
but  on  entering  the  room  next  morning  with  a  cup  of 
tea,  she  was  surprised  to  see  the  packet  once  more 
sealed  and  fastened  on  the  centre  table. 

"Adela,"  said  Mrs.  Oliver,  "I  want  you  to  take  that 
parcel  to  the  Post  Office  yourself  and  send  it  off. 

The  maid  took  the  parcel  away. 

Violet  Oliver,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  drank  her  tea.  At 
last,  she  thought,  the  end  was  reached.  Now,  indeed, 
her  life  and  Shere  Ali's  life  would  touch  no  more.  But 
she  was  to  see  him  again.  For  two  days  later,  as  the 
train  which  was  cr.m  ing  her  northwards  to  Lahore 
moved  t)ut  of  the  station,  she  saw  from  the  window  of 
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hor  <arriage  the  young  Prince  of  Chiltistan  standing 
upon  the  platform.     She   drc  ^   back   quickly,  fearing 
that  he  would  see  her.   But  he  was  watching  the  train 
vith   indifTent  eyes;   and  the  spectacle  of  his  indif- 
ferenc-     struck   her   as    something    incongruous    and 
struiige.     She  had  h  -n  thinking  of  him  with  remorse 
as  a  mai    twisting  like  Hamlet  in  the  coils  of  tragedy, 
and  wearing  like  Hamlet  the  tragic  mien.     Yet  here 
he  was  on  the  platform  of  a  railway  station,  waiting, 
likt    any  commonplace  traveller,  with  an  uninterested 
patience  for  his  train.    The  aspect  of  Shere  AH  dimin- 
ishetl  Violet  Oliver's  remorse.      She  wondered  for  a 
moment  why  he  was  not  travelling  upon  the  same  train 
as  herself,  for  his  destination  must  be  northwards  too. 
And  then  she  lost  sight  of  him.     She  was  glad  that 
after  all  the  last  vision  of  him  which  she  was  to  carry 
away  was  not  the  vision  of  a  youth  helpless  and  de- 
spairing with  a  trouble-tortured  face. 

Shere  Ali  was  following  out  the  destiny  to  which  his 
character  lx»und  him.  Ho  had  been  made  and  moulded 
and  fashioned,  and  though  he  knew  he  had  been  fash- 
ioned awrv',  he  could  no  more  change  and  rebuild  hnn- 
sclf  than  the  hunchback  can  will  away  his  hump.  He 
was  driven  down  the  vv,.ys  of  circumstance.  At  pres- 
ent he  saw  and  knew  that  he  \\„.i  so  driven.  He  knew, 
too,  ihat  he  could  not  resist.  This  half-year  in  Chil- 
tistan had  taught  him  that. 
So   he   went   southwards   to   Calcutta.     The   mere 
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thought  of  Chiltistan  was  unendurable.  He  had  (o 
forget.  There  was  no  {JossihiHty  of  forget  fulness 
amongst  his  own  hills  and  the  foreign  race  that  once  had 
iK-en  his  own  people.  Southwards  he  went  to  Calcutta, 
and  in  that  city  for  a  time  was  lost  to  sight.  He 
emerged  one  afternoon  upon  the  racecourse,  and  while- 
standing  on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  Club  stand,  before 
the  hors(\s  cantered  down  to  the  starting  post,  he  saw 
an  elderly  man,  heavy  of  build  but  still  erect,  approach 
him  with  a  smile. 

Shere  AH  would  have  avoided  that  man  if  he  could. 
He  hesitated,  unwilling  to  recognise  and  unable  quite 
to  ignore.  And  while  he  hesitated,  the  elderly  man 
held  out  his  hand. 

"We  know  each  other,  surely.  I  used  to  see  you  at 
Eton,  didn't  I  ?  I  used  to  run  down  to  see  a  young 
friend  of  mine  and  a  friend  of  yours,  Dick  Linforth. 
I  am  Colon(>l  Dewes." 

"Ves,  I  remember,"  said  Shere  Ali  with  some  em- 
barrassment; and  he  took  the  Colonel's  outstretched 
hand.     "I  thought  that  you  had  left  India  for  good." 

"So  (h"d  I,"  said  Dewes.  "But  I  was  wrong."  He 
turned  and  walked  along  by  the  side  of  Shere  Ali.  "  1 
don't  know  why  exartly,  but  I  did  not  find  life  in  Lon- 
don so  verv  interest injr." 

Shere  Ali  looked  quickly  at  the  Colonel. 
"\et  you  had  looked  forward  to  retiring  and  going 
home?"  he  isked  with  a  keen  mterest.     Colonel  Dewes 
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fjiivc  himself  up  to  reflection.  He  sounded  the  <>1)- 
seuritii'S  of  his  mind.  It  wius  a  pnietice  to  wliieh  he 
wjia  not  accustomed.  lie  (irew  himself  enct,  his 
eyes  became  fi.xcd,  and  with  a  puckered  forehead  he 
thou^jht. 

"I  .suppose  so,"  he  said.  "  Ves,  certainly.  I  re- 
member. One  used  to  buck  at  mess  of  the  good  time 
one  would  have,  the  comfort  of  one's  club  and  one's 
rooms,  and  the  rest  of  it.  It  isn't  comfcrtable  in  India, 
is  it?  Kot  compared  with  En<,'Iand.  Your  furniture, 
your  hou.se,  and  all  that  .sort  of  thin<^.  You  live  as 
if  you  were  a  lod(i;er,  don't  you  know,  and  it  didn't 
matter  for  a  little  wliile  whetlu-r  you  were  comfortable 
or  not.  The  little  wliile  slips  on  and  on,  and  suddeidy 
you  find  you  have  been  in  the  country  twenty  or  thirty 
vears,  and  you  have  never  taken  the  troul)le  to  be  com- 
fortable.    It's  lik<'  livin;::  in  a  dak-bnnpalow." 

The  Colonel  halted  and  pulled  at  his  moustache.  lie 
hiid  mad<>  a  discovery.  He  had  reflected  not  without 
result.  "By  (leorj^el"  he  .said,  "that's  ri}j;ht.  Let  me 
put  if  properly  now,  as  a  fellow  would  put  it  in  a 
l)()()k,  if  he  hit  upon  anythinj^  as  ^ood."  He  framed 
his  aphorism  in  ditTerent  phrases  before  he  was 
^atisfiexl  with  it.  Then  he  delivered  himself  of  it  with 
l)ride. 

"At  the  bottom  of  the  Englishman's  conception  of 
life  in  India,  there  is  alwavs  the  idea  of  a  dak-bungalow," 
and  he  repeated  the  sentence  to  commit  it  surely  to 
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mcmorv.  "But  don't  yon  usf  it."  ho  said,  turning  to 
Shero  Ali  suddenly.  "  I  thought  of  that— not  you.  It's 
mine." 

"I  won't  use  it,"  said  Shere  Ali. 
"Life  in  India  is  based  upon   the  dak-bunfjalow," 
said  Dewes.     "Yes,  yes";    and  so  great  was  his  pride 
that  he  relented  towards  Shere  Ali.     "  You  rnav  use  it 
if  you  like,"  he  conceded.     "  (^nly  you  would  naturally 
add  that  it  was  I  who  thought  of  it." 
Shere  Ali  smiled  and  replied: 
*'I  won't  fail  to  do  that,  Colonel  Dewes." 
"  No  ?     Then  use  it  as  much  as  you  like,  for  it's  true. 
Out  here  one  remembers  the  comfort  of  England  and 
looks  forward  to  it.     But  back  there,  one  forgets  the 
discomfort  of  India.     By  George!  that's  pretty  good, 
too.     Shall  we  look  at  the  horses?" 

Shere  Ali  did  not  answer  that  question.  With  a 
quiet  persistence  he  kept  ''olonel  Dewes  to  the  con- 
versation. Colonel  Dewes  iur  his  part  was  not  reluc- 
tant to  continue  it,  in  spite  of  the  mental  wenr  and  tear 
which  it  involved.  He  felt  that  he  was  clearly  "n  the 
vein.  There  vas  no  knowing  what  brilliant  thing  he 
might  not  say  next.  He  wished  that  some  of  those 
clever  fellows  on  the  India  Council  were  listening  to 
him. 

"VVhyV"  asked  Shere  Ali.  "Why  back  th.r,,  does 
one  forget  the  discomfort  of  India?" 

He  asked  the  question  less  in  search  of  information 
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than  to  (lisoovcr  wli«'tlur  the  feelings  of  wliich  he  was 
conscious  were  shared  too  by  his  companion. 

"Why?"  answered  Dewes  wrinkhng  his  forehead 
a<rain.  "  Because  one  misses  more  than  one  thought  to 
miss  and  one  doesn't  find  half  what  one  thought  to  find, 
(^ome  along  here!" 

He  led  Shere  Ali  up  to  the  top  of  the  stand. 

"We  can  see  the  race  quite  well  from  here,"  he  .said, 
"  although  that  is  not  the  rea.son  why  I  brought  you  up. 
This  is  what  I  wanted  to  .show  you." 

He  waved  his  hand  over  towards  the  great  sp^ce  which 
the  racecourse  enclosed.  It  was  thronged  with  natives 
robed  in  saffron  and  pink,  in  blue  and  white,  in  .scarlet 
and  delicate  shades  of  mauve  and  violet.  The  whole 
enclosure  was  ablaze  with  colour,  and  the  colours  per- 
petually moved  and  grouped  them.s<'lvcs  afresh  as  the 
throng  shifted.     A  great  noise  of  cries  rose  up  into  the 

clear  air. 

"I  suppose  that  is  what  I  missed,"  .said  Dewes,  "not 
the  noise,  not  the  mere  crowd— you  can  get  both  on  an 
Enirlish  racecourse— but  the  colour." 

And  suddenly  before  Shere  All's  eyes  there  ro.se  a 
vision  of  the  Paddock  at  Newmarket  during  a  July 
meeting.  The  sleek  horses  paced  within  the  cool 
grove  of  trees;  the  bright  sunlight,  piercing  ihe  screen 
of  loaves  overhead,  dappled  their  backs  with  flecks  of 
gold.  Nothing  of  the  sunburnt  gra.ss  before  his  eyes 
was  visible  to  him.     He  saw  the  green  turf  of  the  Jockey 
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Clul)  rnrlosiiro,  tho  souts,  (h<>  hinrhcnn  room  lirliiii.l 
with  iLs  open  doors  and  windows. 

"  Vfs,  I  tindcrstand."  li.-  sai<l.  "  Rut  you  have  com,, 
back,"  and  a  note  of  cnw  sounded  in  his  voice.  Here 
was  one  point  in  which  the  parallel  hetwocn  his  case 
and  that  of  Colonel  I>e\ves  was  not  complete.  Dewes 
had  missed  India  as  he  had  missed  Kntrland.  Rut 
Dewes  was  a  free  man.  He  could  i;o  whither  he  would. 
"Yes,  you  were  ahle  to  come  hack.  How  loii^r  do  vou 
stay?" 

And  the  answer  to  that  (piestion  startled  Shore  .\li. 

"I  have  come  hack  for  ^'ood." 

"You  are  goin-  to  live  here?"  cried  Shero  Ali. 

"Not  here,  exactly.  In  (\ishtnere.  I  fro  up  to 
Cashmere  in  a  week'.-  time.  I  shall  live  there  and 
die  there." 

Colonel  Dewes  .spoke  without  any  note  of  anticipa- 
tion, an(i  without  any  re<jret.  It  was  difficult  for  Shere 
•Mi  to  un.l.Tstand  how  deeply  he  felt,  ^'et  the  feeling' 
must  he  deep.  He  h;,d  cut  himself  off  from  his  own 
people.,  from  his  own  coimtry.  Shere  Ali  was  stirred 
to  yet  more  ciuestions.  He  was  anxious  to  understand 
thorou<,dily  all  that  had  moved  this  commonplace  mat- 
ter-of-fact man  at  his  side. 

"You  found  life  in  En<rland  so  dull?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  one  felt  a  stran<rer,"  .said  D'!wes.  "One  had 
lost  one's  associations.  I  know  there  are  men  who 
throw  th  -nsclves  into  public  life  and  the  reat  of  it.    But 
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1  rouhhi't.     T  hiuln't  tlie  heart  for  it  rvrn  if  I  liad  tli. 
:il)ilitv.     Then'    was    Lawniic-,    of    coursf.      lie    ^<»v- 
<ni((l   Iiulia  anil  tlifii  he  wriit  on  the  School   Moanl," 
aii<l   l).\v<s  thiiiiilHd  his  fi^t  upon  fht-  rail  in  front  of 
him.     "How  he  was  :<!)1«'  to  do  it  Ixats  int-  allo^'ttlur. 
I  read  his  life  with  amazi'inrnt.      Il<-  was  just  as  keen 
al)out  tin-  School   Hoard   as  he  had  Ix'cii  ahout   India 
when  Ik-  was  Viceroy  lure.     Ih    direw  himself  into  it 
with  just  as  iinicli  vigour.     'I'hai  lit  ats  nie.      He  waN  a 
\>h^  man,  of  course,  and  I  am  not.      1  suppose  that's  the 
explanation.     Anyway,  the  School  Hoard  was  not  for 
me.     I  put  in  niv  winters  for  some  year-;  at  Corfu  shoot- 
ini,'  woodcock.     And   in  the  summer  I   met  i4  man  or 
two  hack  on  leave  at  my  chil).    Hut  on  the  whole  it  was 
pretty  dull.      Ves,"  and  he  nodded  his  head,  and  for 
the  first  time  a  note  of  (h'spondeney  .sounded   in  his 
voice.     "Ves,  on  the  whole  it  was  pretty  dull.     It  will 
he  hetter  in  Ca.shmere." 

"  It  would  have  heeu  still  hetter  if  you  hiwl  noYi-r  .seen 
India  at  all,"  .said  Shere  Ali. 

"  No;  1  don't  .say  that.  I  had  my  j^jood  time  in  India 
— twenty-fiTe  years  of  it,  the  prime  of  my  life.  No;  I 
have  nothing  to  complain  of,"  said  Dewes. 

Here  was  another  difference  hrought  to  Shere  Ali'.s 
eyes.  He  himself  was  still  younj,';  the  prime  years  were 
hefore  him,  not  hehind.  He  looked  down,  ctcmi  as 
Dewes  had  done,  over  that  wide  .space  gay  with  colours 
as  a  garden  of  flowers;   hut  in  the  one  man's  eyes  there 
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THE  BROKEN  ROAD 

was  a  light  of  satisfaction,  'r;  the  other's  a  gleam  almost 
of  hatred. 

"You  are  not  sorry  you  came  out  to  India,"  he  said. 
"Well,  for  my  part,"  and  his  voice  suddenly  shook  with 
passion,  "I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  never  seen  Endand." 

Dewes  turned  about,  a  vacant  stare  of  perplexity  upon 
his  face. 

"Oh,  come,  I  say!"  he  protested. 

"I  mean  it!"  cried  Shere  Ali.  "It  was  the  worst 
thing  that  could  have  happened.  I  shall  know  no  peace 
of  mind  again,  no  contentment,  no  happiness,  not  until 
I  am  dead.     I  wish  I  were  dead ! " 

And  though  he  spoke  in  a  low  voice,  he  spoke  with  so 
much  violence  that  Colonel  Dewes  was  quite  astounded. 
He  was  aware  of  no  similiarity  between  his  own  case 
and  that  of  Shere  Ali.  He  had  long  since  forgotten  the 
exhortations  of  Luffe. 

"Oh,  come  now,"  he  repeated.  "Isn't  that  a  little 
ungrateful— what  ?" 

He  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  word  less  likely  to 
soothe  the  exasperated  nerves  of  his  companion.  Shere 
Ali  laughed  harshly. 

"I  ought  to  be  grateful?"  said  he. 

"Well,"  said  Dewes,  "you  have  been  to  Eton  and 
Oxford,  you  have  seen  London.  All  that  is  bound  to 
have  broadened  your  mind.  Don't  you  feel  that  your 
mind  has  broadened?" 

"Tell  m.e  the  use  of  a  broad  mind  in  Chiltistan,"  said 
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Shere  Ali.  And  Colonel  Dewes,  who  had  last  seen  the 
valleys  of  that  remote  country  more  than  twenty  years 
before,  was  baffled  by  the  challenge. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  I  am  a  little  out  of  touch  with 
Indian  problems,"  he  said.  "But  it's  surely  good  in 
every  way  that  there  should  be  a  man  up  there  who 
knows  we  have  something  in  the  way  of  an  army. 
When  I  was  there,  there  was  trouble  which  would  have 
been  quite  prevented  by  knowledge  of  that  kind." 

"Are  you  sure?"  said  Shere  Ali  quietly;  and  the 
two  men  turned  and  went  down  from  the  roof  of  the 

stand. 

The  words  which  Dewes  had  just  used  rankled  in 
Shere  All's  mind,  quietly  though  he  had  received  them. 
Here  was  the  one  definite  advantage  of  his  education  in 
England  on  which  Dewes  could  lay  his  finger.     He 
knew  enough  of  the  strength  of  the  British  army  to 
know  also  the  wisdom  of  keeping  his  people  quiet.    For 
that  he  had  been  sacrificed.     It  was  an  advantage- 
yes.     But  an  advantage  to  whom  ?  he  asked.    Why,  to 
those  governing  people  here  who  had  to  find  the  money 
and  the  troops  to  suppress  a  rising,  and  to  confront  at 
the  same  time  an  outcry  at  home  from  the  opponents 
of  the  forward  movement.     It  was  to  their  advantage 
certainly  that  he  should  have  been  sent  to  England. 
And  then  he  was  told  to  be  grateful! 

As   they  came  out   again  from  the  winding   stair- 
case and  turned  towards  the  paddock  Colonel  Dewes 
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U)ok  Shore  All   by  the  arm,  and   said  in  a  Toleo  of 
kiln  Illness: 

"And  what  has  heeome  of  all  the  fine  ambitions  you 
anil  Dick  Linforth  used  to  have  in  eonnnonV" 

"Linforth's   still   at    Chatham,"    replied   Shere    Ali 
shortly. 

"  \'(s,  but  you  are  here.     You  mij,dit  make  a  bej^in- 
u'lUfX  by  yourself." 

"Thev  won't  let  me." 
"There's  the  road,"  sufj<];ested  Dewes. 
'"J'hey  won't  Ut  me  acKl  an  inch  to  it.  They  will 
let  nie  do  nothing-,  and  they  won't  let  Linforth  conie  out. 
I  wish  they  would,"  he  added  in  a  softer  voice.  "If 
Linforth  were  to  eoine  out  to  Chiltistan  it  mi<,'ht  make 
a  differenee." 

'i'hey  had  walked  round  to  the  rails  in  fr<;nt  of  the 
stand,  and  Shere  Ali  looked  up  the  steps  to  the  Viceroy's 
box.  The  Viceroy  was  present  that  afternoon.  Shere 
Ali  saw  his  tall  figure,  with  the  stoop  of  the  shoulders 
characteristic  of  him,  as  he  stood  dresses  1  in  a  grey 
frock-coat,  with  the  ladies  of  his  family  and  one  or  two 
of  his  aides-dr-cmnp  about  him.  Shere  Ali  suddenly 
stopped  and  nodded  towards  the  box. 

"  Have  you  any  influence  there  ?"  he  asked  of  Colonel 
Dewes;  and  he  spoke  with  a  great  longing,  a  great  eager- 
ness, and  he  waited  for  the  answer  in  a  great  suspense. 
Dewes  shook  his  head. 
"None,"  he  replied;  "I  am  nobody  at  all." 
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The  hope  <lif<l  out  of  Slicrc  All's  fiicc. 
"  1  am  sorry,"  lu-  said;  and  (he  (  a<icnicss  liad  chan'^rd 
i„t(.  <l(-spair.     Tlu'ir  was  just  a  clianc'.   lir  thought, 
,.f  salvation  for  hiinscU"  if  only  Linfovth  could  he  fctclu-d 
ont  to  Indi   .     Uv  uiiKlit  irsuinr  v.ith  Linfortli  his  old 
(•onipanionship,  and  so  recaptun-  sonu'thin<:  of  his  old 
faith  and  of  his  hrij^ht  idi-als.     Thorc  was  sore  nwd  that 
lu-  should  ivcapturc  tluin.     Shcrr  Ali  was  well  aware  of 
it.     More  and  more  frefpiently  sure  \varnin«js  came  to 
him.     Now  it  was  .some  dim  recollection  of  beliefs  once 
stronfily  clung  to,  which  came  hack  to  him  with  a  shock. 
He  would  awaken  through  some  chance  woril  to  the 
glory  of  the  English  rule  in  India,  tlu-  lessening  poverty 
of  the  Indian  nations,  the  incorruptibility  of  the  Eng- 
lish officials  and  their  justice. 

"Yes,  yes,"   he   would   say   with   astonishment,   "I 
was  sure  of   these   things;   I   knew   them   as   familiar 
truths,"  even  as  a  man  gradually  going  blind  might 
one  day  set-  clearly  and  become  aware  of  his  narrowing 
vision.     Or  perhaps  it  would  be  some  sudden  unsus- 
pected revulsion  of  feeling  in  his  heart.     Such  a  revul- 
sion had  come  to  him  this  aftirn.Dn  as  he  had  gazed 
up  to  the  Viceroy's  box.     A  wild  and  imreasoning  wrath 
had  flashed  up  within  him,  not  against  the  system,  l)ut 
against  that  tall  stooping  man,  worn  with  work,  who 
w^as  at  once  its  representative-  and  its  flower.     Up  there 
the  great  man  stood— so  his  thoughts  ran— complacent, 
self-satisfied,  careless  of  the  harm   whic-h  his  system 
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wrought.  Down  here  upon  the  grass  walked  a  man 
warjM'd  antl  pervertod  out  of  his  natural  course.  He 
had  1)1(11  sent  to  Eton  and  to  Oxford,  and  had  been 
filled  with  longings  and  desires  which  could  have  no 
fruition;  he  had  been  trained  to  de'icate  thoughts  and 
habits  which  must  daily  be  offended  and  daily  be  a 
cause  of  offence  to  his  countrymen.  But  what  did  the 
tall  stooping  man  care  ?  Shere  Ali  now  knew  that  the 
English  had  something  in  the  way  of  an  army.  What 
did  it  matter  whether  he  lived  in  unhappin(>ss  so  long 
as  that  knowledge  was  the  price  of  his  unhappiness? 
A  cru(\  careless,  warping  business,  this  English  rule. 

Thus  Shere  Ali  felt  rather  than  thought,  and  realised 
the  while  the  danger  of  his  oitter  heart.  Once  more  he 
appealed  to  Colonel  Dewes,  standing  before  him  with 
burning  eyes. 

"Bring  Linforth  out  to  India!  If  you  have  any  in- 
fluence, use  it;  if  you  have  none,  obtain  it.  Only  bring 
Linforth  out  to  India,  and  bring  him  verj'  quickly!" 

Once  before  a  passionate  appeal  had  been  made  to 
Colonel  Dewes  by  a  man  in  straits,  and  Colonel  Dewes 
had  not  understood  and  had  not  obeyed.  Now,  a 
(juarter  of  a  century  later  another  appeal  was  made  by 
a  man  sinking,  as  surely  as  Luffe  had  been  sinking  be- 
fore, and  once  again  Dewes  did  not  understand. 

He  took  Shere  Ali  In-  the  arm,  ond  said  in  a  kindly 
voice : 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  lad.     You  have  been  going 
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the  pace  a  hit,  oh?  Cak-utta's  no  good.  You'll  only 
colk-ct  (lohts  and  a  lot  of  things  you  are  better  without. 
Better  get  out  of  it." 

Shere  Ali's  faee  elosed  as  his  lips  had  done.  All  ex- 
pression dietl  from  it  in  a  moment.  There  was  no  help 
for  him  in  Colonel  Dewes.  He  said  good-bye  with  a 
smile,  and  walked  out  past  the  stand.  His  syce  was 
waiting  for  him  outside  the  railings. 

Shere  All  had  come  to  the  races  wearing  a  sim-helmet, 
and,  as  the  fashion  is  amongst  the  Europeans  in  Cal- 
cutta, his  syce  carried  a  silk  hat  for  Shere  Ali  to  take  in 
exc-hange  for  his  helmet  when  the  sun  went  down. 
Shere  Ali,  like  most  of  the  Europeanised  Indians,  was 
more  scrupulous  than  any  Englishman  in  adhering  to 
the  European  custom.  But  to-day,  with  an  angry  gest- 
ure, he  repelled  his  syce. 

"I  am  going,"  he  said.     "You  can  take  that  thing 

away." 

His  s(>nse  of  humour  faik>d  him  altogether.  He  would 
have  liked  furiously  to  kick  and  trample  upon  that 
glossy  emblem  of  the  civilised  world;  he  had  much 
ado  to  refrain.  The  syce  carried  back  the  silk  hat  to 
Shere  Ali's  smart  trap,  and  Shere  Ali  drove  home  in  his 
helm(>t.  Tluis  he  began  pul>li(ly  to  renounce  the  cher- 
ished illusion  that  he  was  of  the  white  people,  and  must 
do  as  the  white  people  did. 

But  Colonel  Dewes  pointed  unwittingly  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  trivial  matt(>r  on  the  same  night.     He 
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,li,„,l  ;,t  tl.r  luu.s.'  of  an  ..1.1  IVi.Mi.l.  aii.l  aft.T  tin-  la.li.-s 
Iki.I  ,u..ii.'  Uv  ni..v.'.l  III.  int..  tii.'  next  .liair,  aii.l  s..  sal 
l„.>i,l.>  a  w.'an-l.>..kin-<.ili<ial  fn.m  tli.-  I'lmjal.  naincl 
iJalst..!..  wIh.  Iia.l  .•..nir  .l..\V!.  to  Cal.-iitta  ..n  l.'av.-. 
('..l,.n.!  l).-\v.'S  l..-an  U.  talk  ..f  his  inc'tin-  with  Shcn- 
Ah  that  aft.rn..<.n.  At  thv  uwnUon  c.f  Slic-re  Mi's  name 
the  otHcial  sat  up  and  asked  f<.r  ni(.re. 

•'lie  l.x.ke.1  pretty  l.a.l,"  said  Col'.nel  Dew.s. 
"Jumpy  an.l  feverish,  an.l  with  the  air  of  a  .nan  who 
has  been  sittinjr  „,,  all  ni.uht  tor  a  week  or  two.  Hut 
this  is  what  intenst.'.i  me  m..st,"  an.l  Dewes  told  how 
the  lad  had  impl.m'.l  hini  to  l.rin^  Linforth  out  to  In.lia. 
"Who's     Linforth?"    aske.l     the    ollieiul     ({uiekly. 

"Not  the  son  of  that  Linft.rth  who " 

"Yes,  that's  the  man,"  sai.l  the  Colonel  testily. 
"  But  vou  interrupt  mv.  What  intirested  me  Wiis  this 
—when  I  refused  to  help,  Shere  All's  faee  chanRed  in  a 
most  e.xtraordinary  way.  All  the  fire  went  from  his 
eves,  all  the  agitation  from  his  faee.  It  was  like  look- 
iu^  at  an  open  box  full  of  interesting,'  things,  and  then- 
ba'ng!  someone  slaps  down  the  lid,  and  you  are  staring 
at  a''  flat  pieee  of  woo.l.  It  was  as  if-as  if-well,  I 
can't  And  a  better  comparison." 

"It  was  as  if  a  European  suddenly  changed  before 
your  (>ves  into  an  Oriental." 

Dew.vs   was   not    pleased    with   Ralston's   success   in 
supplving  the  simile  he  eoul.l  n-.t  hit  upon  himself. 
"That's  a  little  fanciful,"  he  sai.l  grudgingly;  an.l 
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fh,.„  ivco-nisnl  frankly  tlu-  justn.ss  of  its  application. 
"  V.'t  it's  true  a  Kuropran  clian-ini:  into  an  Ori.'ntal! 
Yes,  it  jnst  looked  like  that." 

"It  niav  actually  have  hvvn  that,"  said  tlu-  otlicial 
qniftlv.  And  lu-  add.'d:  "  I  met  Sh.-n-  Ali  last  year  at 
LahoHMm  his  way  north  to  Chiltistan.  I  was  intrn-stcd 
then;  I  am  all  the  more  interested  now,  for  1  have  jnst 
been  appointed  to  I'eshawur." 

He  spoke  in  a  voice  which  was  };rav(— so  grave  that 
Colonel  I)c-wes  lookt'd  (piic^kly  towards  him. 

"Do  you   think   there   will   be   trouble   up  there  in 

Chiltistan?"  he  asked. 

The    Deputy-Commissioner,    who    was    now    (^hief 

Commissioner,  smiled  wearily. 

"There  is  always  trouble  up  there  in  Chiltistan,"  he 
said.  "That  I  know.  What  I  think  is  this— Shere 
AH  should  have  gone  to  the  Alayo  College  at  Ajmere. 
That  would  have  been  a  compromise  which  would  have 
satisfied  his  father  and  done  him  no  harm.  But  since 
he  didn't— since  he  went  to  Eton,  and  to  Oxford,  and 
ran  loose  in  London  for  a  year  or  two-why,  I  think  he 

is  right." 

"How  do  you  mean-riglit?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

"I  mean  that  the  sooner  Linforth  is  fetched  out  to 
India  and  sent  up  to  dultistan,  the  better  it  will  be," 
said  the  Commissioner. 
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Mr.  Charles  Ralston.  lu-iiiK  a  harlu-lor  and  of  an 
ocononiical  mind  even  wlu'n  on  leave  in  Calcutta,  had 
taken  up  his  .,uarters  in  a  f,'rass  hut  in  the  .garden  of  his 
(Mul).     He  awoke  the  next  morning'  witli  an  uneonifort- 
al.le   feelinj,'   that   there   was    work   to   he   done.     The 
feeling  ehan^ed   into  sure   knowl.Hi^'e   as   he   reileeted 
upon  the  conversation  which  he  had  had  with  Colonel 
Dewcs,  and  he  accordin^dy  arose  an<l  went  alx.ut  it. 
For  ten  davs  he  w.-nt  to  and  fro  hetween  the  Club  and 
Government  House,  where  he  held  Ion-  and  vif^orous 
interviews  with  officials  who  did  not  wish  to  see  him. 
Moreover,  other  people  came  to  see  him  privately— 
people  of  no  social  importance  for  the  most  part,  al- 
thouj^h  there  were  one  or  two  officers  of  the  police  service 
amongst  them.     With  these  he  again  hehl  long  inter- 
views,  asking   many   in(,uisitive   (juestions.     Then   he 
would  go  out  by  himself  into  those  parts  of  the  city  where 
the  men  of  broken  fortunes,  the  jockeys  run  to  .seed, 
and  the  prize-fighters  chi.'fly  preferred  to  congregate. 
In  the  low  (luarters  he  sought  his  information  of  the 
waifs  and  stravs  who  are  ciust  up  into  the  drinking-bars 
of  any  Oriental  port,  and  he  did  not  come  back  empty- 
handed. 
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For  U-n  .lavs  h.  thus  tuilnl  fur  th.- ^..o.l  ..f  th- In.lian 
(;ovc.rn,m-nt;an.l,  ahov.  all,  -f  that  part  nf  it  winch  luu 
its  hra.l.p.art.rs  at  Lahore.     An.l  u„  the-  n.on.n.^'  ol 
th,.  clcvnUh  <lav.  as  he  was  just  pn^arin^r  ,.,  l.avc  for 
(lovc-nnnrnt    IIo.Ksr,   uh.r..    his   ,.(rsi.t.„.v   ha.l    pn- 
vaihMl,  a  tall.  l.lack-lH.anh-.l    a.ul  v.ry  sunM.rnt    man 
noisolosslv  oprnnl  the  .loor  ..f  th.  hut  a.ul  a.  ....mIcssIv 
strp,H-a  insi.le.     Ralston,  hulml,  .11.1  not  at  on.v  notirr 
hi,„    nor<li.lth.'stran^'.-r.-allatt.-nti..ntoh>spn,s..„..-. 
He  Nvaitcl,  inotionl.ss  ami  patient,  until  Ual.t..n  hap- 
pened t.)  turn  an.l  see  hnn. 

"llauh!"  eri.>.l  Ualston  with  a  smile  of  w.leo.n,- 
stealing. >v.'r  his  starth.l  far.-,  an.l  niakin^^  it  very  pleas- 
ant  to  l.)ok  upon.     "Von?" 

<'Yes"  answere.1  the  tall  man;  "1  r.a.h.  .1  (  alcutta 
last  night.  I  went  into  the  Clul.  f..r  breakfast.  They 
told  me  you  were  here." 

Robert  Hatch  was  of  the  same  age  as  Ralst.,n.     l?ut 
there  was  little  else  whieh  they  ha.l  in  connn..n      '1  he 
two  m(>n  ha.l  met  some  fifteen  years  ago  f.)r  the  h>  ^t 
time.  \n  Peshawur,  and  on  that  first  nu-eting  some  subtl- 
chor.1  of  sympathy  ha.l  drawn  them  tog.-ther;  an.l  so 
seeurely  tlmt  even  though  they  nu>t  but  sc-l.lom  nowa- 
aays,  their  frien.lship  ha.l  easily  surviv.-.l  the  long  mter- 
vals      The  story  of  Hatch's  life  was  a  simple  one.     He 
ha<l  married  in  his  twenty-seeon.l  year  a  wife  a  year 
younger  than   himself,   an.l   t.,gether   the   coupl.-   ha.l 
settled  down  upon  an  estate  whieh  Hatch  owtu.l  tn 
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I"),.\.ni'-li!rc.  (  >iilv  ;i  y.w  mI'Iii  tlic  iiiiiiTi:ii;c,  linw.'vcr, 
lliitcli's  wit'r  ilicd,  iilid  lie,  di^lik'uiL:  llis  liollic,  liihl  j^oiif 
n>tlf.ssl\  ;iltn);icl.  TIk'  ••t-.|l.'^Mirs>  hiiil  ^Towii,  ;i 
<rr(Mii\  t;i>tc  for  (  )rirntiil  lilcrjiliirc  mikI  llH»i|i,'lit  liiid 
l.ccii  fosNrrd  l.y  llis  tnivcls.  lie  !i.id  Ihcoiiic  a  wan- 
dncr  iiiK.ii  llic  fact' of  tlic  carlli  a  man  of  many  iliil.s 
ill  dilVtTciit  i|uartir^  of  tlif  world,  aii<l  of  many  friends, 
who  had  come  to  look  upon  his  mif\|)C(lt'd  appfarancc 
and  no  less  siiddfii  dc|)artnrf  as  part  (»f  the  ordinary 
trnoiir  of  their  lives.  'I'hiis  it  was  not  the  appearance 
of  Hatch   which   had   startled   IJalston,   l)nt   rather  the 

silence  of  it. 

"Whv  didn't  yo\i  .speak?"  he  ask«'d.  "  Wiiy  did 
von  .stand  waiting'  there  for  me  to  look  yonr  way?" 

Hatch  lau<;hed  as  he  sat  liowii  in  a  chair. 

"I  have  ijot  into  the  hahit  of  waiting,',  I  .suppose," 
he  .said.  "For  the  last  five  months  1  have  l)een  a 
.servant  in  the  train  of  the  Sultan  of  tht>  Maldive 
Islands." 

Kalston  was  not  as  a  rule  to  l)e  surprised  hy  any 
stran<;e  thinu'  which  Hatch  mi<,dit  have  cho.sen  to  do. 
He  merelv  ijlanced  at  his  companion  and  asked: 

"What  in  the  world  were  you  doin<^  in  the  Maldivo 
Islands?" 

"Nothinj;  at  all,"  n>plied  Hatch.  "I  did  not  jjo  t<> 
them.     I  joined  the  Sultan  at  Suez." 

This  time  Ralston,  who  had  l.een  moving:  ahout  the 
room  in  search  of  some  papers  which  he  had  tnislaid, 
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THE  BROKEN  ROAD 

"I  think  you  may  be  ablo  to  help  im-,"  he  siikl  at 
lenirth.  "There's  a  man  here  in  Caleutta,"  anil  Ral- 
ston  rehited  what  he  knew  of  the  history  of  Shere  Ah, 
(hv«-lhn<j;  less  upon  the  unhappin<>ss  and  isolation  of  the 
Prince  than  upon  the  political  eonseipiences  of  his  iso- 
lation, 

"Ilr  hius  come  to  <^r'wi  in  Cliiltistan."  he  continued. 
"He  won't  marry — there  may  )e  a  reason  for  that.  1 
don't  know.  English  women  are  not  always  wise  in 
their  attitude  towards  these  hoys.  Rut  it  seems  to 
me  quite  a  natural  result  of  his  (>ducation  and  his  life. 
He  is  i^uspected  by  liis  people.  When  he  i,'oes  back, 
he  will  probably  be  murdered.  At  present  he  is  con- 
sortmg  ilh  the  lowest  Europeans  here,  drinki'ig  with 
them,  playing  cards  with  them,  and  going  to  ruin  as 
fast  as  he  can.  I  am  not  sure  that  th(>re's  a  chance  for 
liim  at  all.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  would  certainly  have 
said  that  there  was  none.  Now,  however,  I  am  wonder- 
ing. You  see,  I  don't  know  the  lad  well  enough.  I 
don't  know  how  many  of  the  old  instincts  and  traditions 
of  his  race  and  his  faith  a^-e  still  alive  in  him,  under- 
neath all  the  Western  ideas  and  the  Western  feelings 
to  which  he  has  been  trained.  But  if  th(>y  are  dead, 
there  is  no  chance  for  him.  If  they  are  alive— well, 
couldn't  they  l)e  evoked?     That's  the  problem." 

Hatch  nodded  his  head. 

"He  might  be  turned  again  into  a  genuine  Moham- 
medan," he  said.     "I  wonder  too." 
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"At    all   events,    it's   worth    tryin<;,"    said    Ralston. 
'•  For  it's  the  only  chance  left  to  try.     If  we  couhl  sweep 
away  the  etTects  of  the  last  few  years,  if  we  couhl  o' 
literate  his  years  in  En<,'land-oh,  T  know  it's  improl- 
ahle.     But  help  me  and  let  us  see." 
"How?"  asked  Hatch. 

"Come  an<l  dine  with  me  to-morrow  night.  Fll 
make  Shi-re  Ali  corn.'.  I  can  make  him.  For  I  can 
threaten  to  sen<l  him  hack  to  Chiltistan.  Then  talk 
to  him  of  Mecca,  talk  to  him  of  the  city,  and  the  shrine, 
and  the  pilgrims.  Perhaps  something  of  their  devotion 
may  strike  a  spark  in  him,  perhaps  he  may  have  some 
remnant  of  faith  still  dormant  in  him.  Make  Mecca 
a  svmhol  to  him,  make  it  live  for  him  as  a  place  of  pil- 
grimage. You  could,  perhaps,  because  you  have  seen 
with  your  own  eves,  and  you  know." 

"f  can  trv,  of  course,"  said  Hatch  with  a  shrug  of 
his  shoulders.  "  But  isn't  there  a  danger-if  I  succeed  ? 
I  might  trv  to  kindle  faith,  I  might  only  succeed  in 
kindling  fanaticism.  Are  the  Mohammedans  beyon.l 
the  frontier  such  a  very  quiet  people  that  you  are  anxious 
to  add  another  to  their  number?" 

Ralston  was  prenared  for  the  objection.  Already, 
indeed,  Shere  Ali  might  be  seething  with  hatred  against 
the  English  rule.  It  would  be  no  more  than  natural 
if  he  were.  Ralston  had  pondered  the  question  with 
an  uncomfortable  vision  before  his  eyes,  evoked  by 
certain  words  of  Colonel  Dewes-a  youth  appealmg 
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for  hell),  fdr  tlu'  only  help  Aiiicli  could  hr  of  son-ifo  to 
liini,  and  then,  as  the  apjH'al  was  n-jccU'd,  coin|X)siii,2; 
liis  i"a(v  to  a  c-oinplctc  ami  stolid  iiicxpn-ssiveness,  no 
lon^'cr  showing'  citlirr  his  pain  or  his  dcsiri'— revertint;, 
as  it  were,  from  the  European  to  the  Omental. 

"V(s.  then-  is  that  danj^'cr,"  lie  admitted.  "Seekin«:r 
to  restore  a  friend,  we  nii>rht  kindle  an  enemy."  And 
th<n  he  rose  up  and  suddenly  hurst  out:  "But  upon 
my  word,  were  that  to  conu-  to  pass,  we  should  deserve 
it.  For  v.e  are  to  l)lam(> — we  who  took  him  from  Chil- 
tistan  and  sent  him  to  be  petted  by  the  fine  pi-ople  in 
Kndand."  And  onee  more  it  was  evident  from  his 
words  that  he  was  thinking  not  of  Shere  Ali— not  of 
the  human  being  who  had  just  his  one  life  to  live,  just  his 
few  years  with  their  opportunities  of  happiness,  and 
their  certain  irrevocable  periods  of  distress — but  of 
the  Prince  of  Chiltistan  who  might  or  might  not  be 
a  cause  of  great  trouble  to  the  Government  of  the 
Punjab. 

"We  must  take  the  risk,"  he  cried  as  one  arguing 
almost  against  himself.  "It's  the  only  chance.  So 
we  must  take  the  risk.  Besides,  I  have  Ix^en  at  some 
pains  already  to  minimist^  it.  Shere  Ali  has  a  friend 
in  l-:n<rland.  ^^■e  are  asking  for  that  friend.  A  tele- 
gram  iroes  to-<lay.  So  come  to-morrow  night  and  do 
vonr  best." 

"Very  well.  T  will,"  said  Hatch,  and,  taking  up  his 
hat,  he  went  away.     He  had  no  gn>at  hopes  that  any 
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^rocxl    wouM   co.nr  of  th(>  .Hnnrr.     But  at   tlic  ^vo^^t. 
he  iWnvM,  it  would  leave  niattrrs  wIi.tc  they  wnv. 

In  that,  h  .wcvcr,  l.r  was  wr.)n-.      For  llurr  wrrr  ini- 
jK.rtant  hk.uu  nts  In  the  history  of  th.>  young  Princv  of 
Chiltistan  of  whirh  hoth  Hatch  and  Ralston  were  <iuil.- 
unaware.     And  Inraus.-  they  were  unaware  tin-  .Hnner 
whleh   was  to  help  in  slrai.uditenin,^  out   the  tan-le  of 
Shen-  Ali's  life  heeanie  a  veritable  catastrophe.     Sh*  re 
Ali  was  hrou-ht  reluctantly  to  the  table  in  tlu>  corner 
of  the  great  balcony  upon  the  first  floor.     He  had  littl.> 
to  say,  and  it  was  as  (>vident  to  the  two  men  who  enter- 
tained him  as  it  had  been  to  Colonel  Dewes  that  the 
hust  few  v/eeks  had  taken  their  toll  of  him.     There  were 
dark,  heavv  pouches  beneath  his  eyes,  his  manner  was 
feverish,  and  when  he  talked  at  all  it  was  with  a  boister- 
ous and  a  somewhat  braggart  voice. 

Ralston  turned  tht>  conversation  on  to  the  journey 

which  Hatch  had  taken,  and  for  a  little  wliile  the  dinner 

promised  well.     At  the  mere  mention  of  Mi>cca,  Shere 

Ali  looked  up  with  a  swift  Interest.     "  Mecca!"  he  cried, 

"you  have  been  there!     Tell  me  of  Mecca.     On  my 

wav  up  to  Chiltistan  I  met  three  of  my  own  countrymen 

on'the  summit  of  the  Lowari  Pass.     They  had  a  few 

rujx'cs  apiece-just    enough,  they   told    me,   to  carry 

them  to  Mecca.     1  remember  watching  them  as  tlu^y 

'.vi>nt   laughing  and   talking  <lown   th(>  snow  on    their 

long  journey.     And    I  wondere.l "     He   broke  oif 

abruptly  and  sat  looking  out  from  the  balcony.     The 
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nif;ht  was  coming  on.  In  front  strotched  the  great 
grass  plain  of  the  Maidan  with  its  big  trees  and  the 
witle  carriage-road  bisecting  it.  The  carriages  had 
driven  home;  the  road  and  the  phiin  were  empty.  Be- 
vond  them  the  high  chimney-stacks  of  the  steamers  on 
the  river  could  still  be  seen,  some  with  a  wisp  of  smoke 
curling  upwards  into  the  still  air;  and  at  times  the 
long,  melancholy  hoot  of  a  steam-syren  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  evening. 

Shere  Ali  turned  to  Hatch  again  and  said  in  a  quiet 
voice  which  had  some  note  of  rather  pathetic  apjH^al: 
"Will  you  tell  me  what  you  thought  of  Mecca?  I 
should  like  to  know." 

The  vision  of  the  three  men  descemling  the  Lowari 
Pass  was  present  to  him  as  hv  listened.    And  he  listened, 
wondering  what  strange,  real  power  that  sacred  place 
possessed  to  draw  men  cheerfully  on  so  long  and  haz- 
ardous a  pilgrimage.     But  the  secret  was  not  yet  to  be 
revealed  to  him.     Hatch  talked  will.     He  told  Shere 
Ali  of  the  journey  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  crowded 
<leck  at  the  last  sunset  before  Jeddah  was  reached, 
when  every  one  of  the  pilgrims  robed  himself  in  spotless 
white  and  stood  facing  the  east  and  uttering  his  prayers 
in  his  own  tongue.     He  described  the  journey  across 
the  desert,  the  great  shrine  of  the  Prophet  in  Mecca, 
the  great  gathering  for  prayer  upon  the  plain  two  miles 
away.     Something  of  the  fervour  of  the  pilgrims  he 
managed  to  make  real  by  his  words,  but  Shere  Ali  lis- 
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tenod  with  the  picture  of  th<-  throe  men  in  his  thoughts, 
and  with  a  deep  envv  of  their  contentment. 

Then  Hatch  made  his  mistake.  He  turned  suddenly 
towards  Ralston  and  said: 

"But  somethinfij  curious  happtMied— something  very 
strange  and  curious— which  I  think  you  ought  to  know, 
for  the  matter  can  hardly  he  left  where  it  is." 
Ralston  leaned  forward. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  he  said,  and  he  called  to  the 
waiter.  "Light  a  cigar  Ix'fore  you  l>cgin,  Hatch,"  he 
continued. 

The  cigars  were  brought,  and  Hatch  lighted  one. 
"In  what  way  am  I  concerned?"  iisked  Ralston. 
"My  stor\-  hcus  to  do  with  India,"  Hatch  replied,  and 
in  his  turn  he  Uxiked  out  across  the  Maidan.  Darkness 
had  come  and  lights  gleamed  upon  the  carriage- 
way; the  funnels  of  the  ships  had  disappeared,  and 
al)ove,  in  a  clear,  dark  sky,  glittered  a  great  host  of 

stars. 

"With  India,  but  not  with  the  India  of  to-day," 
Hatch  continued.  "Listtn";  and  over  his  coffee  he 
told  his  story.  "I  wjis  walking  down  a  narrow  street 
of  INIecca  towards  the  big  tank,  when  to  my  amazement 
I  saw  written  up  on  a  signljoard  above  a  door  the  single 
word  'Ix)dgings.'  It  was  the  English  word,  written, 
too,  in  the  English  character.  I  could  hardly  believe 
mv  eves  v. hen  I  saw  it.  I  stood  amazed.  What  was 
an  English  announcement,  that  lodgings  were  to  be  hail 
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within,  .loin-  in  a  t..wii  wlun-  n..  Kn-lislnnun.  wrrc  he 
kn<.wn  t..  Ik-  sudi.  woiij,!  live  fur  a  Mii-lf  hour?      1  had 
half  a  niinM  to  knock  at  the  -loor  am!  a>k.      Hut  '  no- 
ticnl  .)i)iH.sitc  to  the  .loor  a  linl.'  sliop  in  which  a  man 
sat    with   an    array  of  li.avv   ci.untry-ina.l.'    Lolls   iin.l 
lo.ks  hun--  upon  the  walls  and  sinva.l  alx.ut  him  as  he 
s(,uatt.'<l  on  tin  il.xM-.     I  ct.)ss.-<1  ov.t  to  ih.'  booth,  and 
sittin-r  a.)wn  ni>.)n  th<-  c.l-c  of  the  ilo..r.  which  was  raisc.l 
a  couple  of  IVet  or  so  from  th.-  <:roun.I,  1   ma.le  some 
small  purclKuse.     Then,  lo..king  acn.ss   to  th.-  si-n,   I 
asked  him  what  the  writin<:  on  it  m.'ant.     1  sui)pose  that 
I  did   not  put  my  (luesti.)n  carelessly  enough,  for   the 
sh.)pke(>por  leaned  forwar.l  an.l  pe.'re.l  closely  into  my 

face. 

'"Why  do  you  ask?'  ho  said,  sharply. 

'"Because  I  do  not  un.lerstand,'  I  nplied. 

"Hie  man  looked  me  over  again.  There  -.viis  no 
mistake  in  my  dress,  and  with  my  black  beard  and  eyes 
1  a>uld  well  pass  for  an  Arab.  It  seemed  that  he  was 
content,  for  he  contimied:  'How  should  I  know  what 
the  word  means?  I  luivc^  hear.l  a  story,  but  whethiT 
it  is  true  or  not,  who  shall  say?'" 

Hatch  pause.1  for  a  moment  and  lighted  4iis  cigar 


agam 


Well,  the  account  which  he  gave  me  was  this. 
Among  the  pilgrims  who  come  up  to  Mecca,  there  are 
at  times  Hottentots  from  South  Africa  who  spak  no 
language  intelligible   to   anyon.-   in    Mecca;    but   they 
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spoak  Eiifilisli.  and  it  is  for  their  hcnclit  that  the  sign 
was  huiifij  up." 

"What  a  stran«,'c  tiling!"  said  Shm-  Ali. 
"The  explanation,"  continued  Hatch,  "is  not  very 
inij>ortant  to  my  story,  hut  what  followed  upon  it  is; 
for  the  very  next  day,  as  I  was  walking  aloi.e,  1  heanU 
voice    in    my   ear.    \vhisj)ering:      'The    Englishwoman 
would  like  to  see  you  this  evening  at  five.'     I  turned 
round  in  amazement,  and  there  stood  the  .shopkeeper 
of  whom   I   had   made   the   inquiries.     I   thought,  of 
course,  that  he  was  laying  a  trap  for  me.     But  he  re- 
peated his  statement,  and,  telling  me  that  he  would  wait 
for  me  on  this  spit  at  ten  minutes  to  five,  he  walked  away. 
"  I  ditl  not  know  what  to  do.     One  moment  I  feared 
treachery  and  proposed  to  stay  away,  the  next  I  was 
curious  and  pro|>osed  to  go.     llow  in  the  world  could 
there  be  an  Englishwoman  in  Mecca — al)ove  all,  an 
Englishwoman  who  was  in  a  position  to  ask  me  to  tea? 
Curiosity  concpiered  in  the  end.     1  tucked  a  loaded  re- 
volver into  my  waist  underneath  my  jellaba  and  kept 
the  apjwintment." 

"  Go,pn,"  said  Sherc  AH,  who  was  leaning  forward 
with  a  great  perplexity  upon  his  face. 

"The  shopkeeper  was  already  there.  'Follow  me,' 
he  said,  'hut  not  too  closely.'  We  passed  in  that  \.ay 
through  two  or  three  streets,  and  then  my  guide  turned 
into  a  dead  alley  dosetl  in  at  the  end  by  a  house.  In 
the  wall  of  the  house  there  was  a  door.     My  guide 
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|„„k.'.i  <:niti.)usly  round,  hut  tlurc  was  no  one  to  ov.t- 
Mc  us.      lie   rapped   ^rntly   with   his   knuckles  on   the 
d.M.r.    and    inunediiitely    the    door    was    opened.      He 
heckoned  to  me,  and  went  .|uiekl,v  in.      I  followed  iiini 
no  less  (luiekly.     At  onee  the  door  was  .shut  hehind  ni.-, 
ju,d  1  fonn.l  n.y.self  in  darkne.ss.     Kor  a  moment  I  was 
.sur.'  that  I  had  fallen  into  a  trap,  hut  my  j^niide  laid  a 
l„„,d  upon  my  arm  and  le.l  me  forwar.l.     I  was  hrou-ht 
into  a   small,   hare   room,   where  a   woman   .^at    ujx.n 
cushions.     She  was  .hvsse<l   in   white  like  a   M<.ham- 
nu'dan  woman  of  the  Kast,  an<l  over  her  fa<e  she  wore 
a  veil.      Hut  a  sort  of  shrivelled  as|)eet  which  she  had 
'told  Tue  that  .she  was  v<.ry  old.     She  .lismi.s.se.l  the  -ui.le 
who  had  l.rou^dit  me  to  her,  and  as  soon  as  we  were 
alone  she  said: 

"'  Vou  are  Knijlish.' 

"And  she  spoke  in  Kurdish,  thourrh  with  a  certain 
rustiness  of  spreh,  as  thou-h  that  lani,n.age  had  been 
lonj,'  unfamiliar  to  her  ton<>;ue 

''''No,'  I  replied,  and  I  expn^ssed  my  contemrt  of 
that  infidel  race  in  suitable  words. 

"The  old  woman  only  lau<,died  and  removed  her  v(  il. 
She  .showe<l  me  an  old  wizc>ne<l  face  in  which  there  was 
not  a  remnant  of  -ood  looks-a  face  worn  and  wrinkled 
with  hard  living,'  and  j^m-at  sorrows. 

'"You  are  Kn^di.sh,'  sh.>  said,  'and  since  I  am  Eng- 
lish too.  I  thought  that  I  would  like  to  speak  once  more 
witn  one  of  my  own  countrymen.' 
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"  1  no  lon-r<r  doubtnl.     !  took  tlio  Iwm.l  she  held  out 

to  me  and — 

"•Hut  wluil  aiv  you  .loiuj:  licrr  in  Mr.c:!?'  1  asked. 

'"I  live  in  Mecca,'  she  repli.'d  (|uietly.  '  1  have  lived 
here  for  twi'utv  years.' 

"1  looked  round  tliat  hare  an<l  s.u'.Hd  Httle  room 
^vitl,  horror.  What  strange  fate  had  cast  her  up  there? 
I  asked  her.  an.l  she  tol.l  u.e  her  story.     Ciuess  what  it 

was. 

llalston  sV.ook  his  hea(k 
"  I  can't  inia^nne." 
Hutch  turned  to  Shere  All. 

"Can  you?"  he  ask.d.  an.l  even  as  lio  asked  he  saw 
that  a  dianK«'  l^ul  come  over  tlie  yoimj,'  Prince's  mood. 
lie  wa.s  no  longer  oppressed  with  envy  and  discontent. 
He  WJ18  leaning  forward  with  parted  lips  and  u  look  in 
his  eyes  which  Hatch  ha.l  not  s.nn  that  evening-a 
look  as  if  hope  had  somehow  dared  to  lift  its  head 
within  him.  And  there  was  more  than  a  look  of  hoi)e; 
there  was  savagery  too. 

"  No.     I  want  to  hear,"  replied  Shere  Ali.     "  Go  on. 

please!     How  did  the  Englishwoman  come  to  M(>cca  ?  " 

"She  was  a  governess  in  the  family  of  an  officer  at 

Cawnipore  when  the  Mutiny  broke  out,  more  than  forty 

years  ago,"  said  Hatch. 

Ralston  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  an  exclamation 
of  horror.  Shere  AH  sai.l  nothing.  His  eyes  rested 
intently    and    brightly    upon    Hatch's    face.      Under 
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the    tuhlc,    aiwl    out    of     si^rht,    his     fingers     worked 
convulsively. 

"She  was  in  that  room,"  continued  Ilateli-  "in  tliat 
dark  room  with  the  <ither  Kni^lishwoinen  and  ehiltlren 
who  were  innniered.      Hut  she  was  spared.     She  was 
very  prett\ ,  she  told  ine,  in  her  youth,  and  she  was  only 
(•i<,diteen  when  the  niassaere  took  place.     Slu-  was  car- 
ried up  to  the  hills  and  forced  to  Ueeonie  a  Moham- 
medan.    The  man  who  had  spared  her  married  her. 
He  died,  and  a  sn)all  chieftain  in  the  hills  t(M)k  her  and 
married  her,  and  finally  l)rou«,dit  her  out  with  him  wh(>n 
he  made  the  pil<;rimaj,'e  to  Mecca.     Whih'   lie  wa.s  at 
Mecca,  however,  he  fell  ill,  and  in  his  turn  he  died.    She 
was  left  alone.     She  had  a  little  money,  and  she  stayed. 
Indeed,  she  could  not  «,'et  away.     A  stran<,'e  story,  eh  ? " 
And  Hatch  leaned  hack  in  his  chair,  and  once  more 
lighted  his  cigar  which  for  a  .second  time  had  gone  out. 
"Von  didn't  bring  her  back?"  exclaimed  Ralston. 
"She  wouldn't  come,"  replied  Hatch.     "  I  offered  to 
smuggle  her  out  of  Mecca,  but  she  refused.     She  felt 
that  she  wouldn't  and  couldn't  face  her  own  people 
a<^ain.     She  should  have  died  at  Cawnpore,  and  she 
did  not  die.     Besides,  she  was  old;   she  had  long  smce 
grown  accustomed  to  her  life,  and  in  England  she  had 
long  since  l>e<>n  given   up  for  dead.     She  would   not 
even  tell  me  her  real  name.     Perhaps  she  ought  to  be 
fetched  aw;iy.     I  don't  know." 

Ralston  and  Hatch  fell  to  debating  that  point  with 
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great  oarncstnrss.     N.itlMT  <.f  th-n.  ,.ai.l  lu<a  t..  Shcn- 
Mi,  an.l  wlH-n  h.'  rose-  tlu-y  ...sily  1-  t  tu.n  l'o-     N'T  -Inl 
tlu'ir  thov.^'hts  r..ll<.w  hi.n  uiM.n  l.i^  way.      Hut  lie  w;us 

thinking  cl.vply  ''^  '"■  ^^'"''  =""'  '''  'l'""'"  ''"'*  ""^  '"'^ 
pleasant  smile  played  about  his  lips. 


"      1 
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\  f..rt,n^'l,t  .fl.r  >\ur.  Ali  IkmI  'lin.-l  with  llalston 
i„    Cal.utla,    a    trl.-ran.    ua.    han-l.-l    t..    l-iul'o.th    at 
Cl.atlKiM..      It    was    Fri.lay,    an.i    'i    -u.st-n.-l.t.     'Hm- 
,„,ss-nK....  was  full,  ainl   i.nv  an.l   thr.v  a.n...u-t   th. 
Murln    a.i.l    -ol.l    la.v    the  s..inl..v  l.lark   of    a  ciMi.an 
cui.-ht  (he  .-vc.      Din.HT  was  just  ..v.r.  aiul  at  the  .■luls 
„f  th.'  Inn-  tal.l.'s  th.^  HM'-^s-waitrrs  >UhA  r.'a.ly  in  .Iniw, 
^vitl.  a  sin^Mc  j.Tk,  tlu-  stri,.s  of  whit.'  tal.!..loll.  ffo... 
,h.- shining  .,.ah..Ka..y.     TIt  siK  .r  an.l  -tu-lassrs  luul 
,,,,,,,  ,,,,„ovr.l.  tl.r  u..nl   was  -ivn,  an.l   .In-  strips  u\ 


1,,,,,,  ,,,n..v.'.l.  tin-  u..nl   was  -ivn,  an.i   n.-  ...,.;..  - 
„,,l,,loth   vani>hr.l   as  th..uoh   l.v  s.>nH'  suift   l.-^-.l.' 
„,^,i„      'Hu-    in.rt    was    ,,as...l    nmn.l,    an.l    wlnU-    tl,.- 
,.l.,.s,-s  w.Mv  iK-ir,-  iill.-a   tl..-  t.l.-'-an.   wa^  han.l.'.l   t-. 

Liiifofth   l>v  lii-.  MTvant. 

jj,..,,„,„;,.lit.,.r.I.-.sly,l,ut;.slH-n-a.lth.-w..r.l>lns 

1,,,,,  i„„.i..-.l  within  hin..  His  i,ni...rlnniti.sha.l  su.- 
cvr.lr.1,  he  th.u.uht.  Atall.v.n.^J.is..l.I.nrtn.n.yha.' 
,,,,„„..  V.,,  ,1„.  i,.l.-rain  inf..rnu.l  hin.  -f  his  apponit. 
,n.ntt..lh.-Punial.;onnnis.,iun.  11.^  sat  f..r  a  nH,nHM> 
^vith  his  th.m^hts  in  a  whirl,      llrn.nl.l  hanlly  h.'h.'v^ 


^vith  liis  tlu.u-hts  in  a  whirl,      llr  c.ul.l 
tin-  -■.....!  ti.'ws.      He  ha.l  l-.np'.l  s..  .U'sp. 
on.' chaiitr  tluU  it  luul  sir.m-.l  to  him  of  1 


rat.lv  for  this 
hill-  inil).)ssil)lr 


sviui.  i.iM-( )U'nrs  i.ovAi/rv 


tli:if  li<-  should  tvcr  ol.tain  i 


liiiii,  :in<l   iiJK)!! 


t.      \i{  ticrf  it  liiitl  <'«>int 
1  h 


to 


that  Ills  mighhour  yy^'Avd  him  m 


th 


rii)s 


anil 


aid 


Wakr  lip: 


il 


(•   w 


ikt<l  to  sr» 


th.'  CIoimI  at  thf  (vntrc  of  th.-  top 


tahlr  .staii.liiij;  on  liis  f.'<  I  wi 
"CcntUiiHii,  tilt'  (^M.'.n. 


th  his  1,'lass  in  his  haii<l 
(io.l   Wl.ss  her!"  an.l 


that    coinpaiiy 


arosi' 


A\U 


1    drank    t.»    the    toast. 


Th 


niav.T, 


thus  simply  pr..noiuic('.l  anion^'st  th.-  nu'ii  who 


had  ph-d^'<-d  th.ir  liv.s  in  s.-rvicr 


to  th.'  (^u.'.'ii.  had 


alwavs  iK'.-n  to  Linf.)rth  a  very  luov 


111' 


thiii;^'. 


N>ni.- 


)f  thost-  who  drank  to  it  liad  alr.-ady  run  tl 
lu.rnc  their  siitV.'rin^'s  in  pr..of  of  tli.'ir 
others  al 


\(-ir  risks  and 


sin.'. 


ritv 


III.- 


hurn.'d  t.)  .1.)  the  like.     It  ha.l  alway 


s  si'cnietl 


to  him,  too,  tolinkliim  up  ( 
tl'..-  sol.li.'rs  of  the  re«,'imen 


losely  and  insej)aral)ly  with 
t  who  ha.l  fall.n  y.'ars  a<:.. 


»)'' 


l.a.l  dl.'.l  <|ui<'tly  in  th.'ir  Le.ls,  their  s.tvi 
IV  to  th.-  n-^iiiiK'nt  <.f  Sapper- 


C'    tlltleil 


It  "ave  coiitmui 


that 


hat  each  ukui  .lid  inenased  .>r  ta 


nii>lie.l  its  fair  fain.' 


or  \.ars 


hack  ihat  t.)as 


utt.  red  111  I'l 


1   was 


w 


out   to  '^a/.e  ro'.iii. 


fainmis  p'liera 


to  this  mess-room  as 


that  pr 


t  ha.l  heen  drunk,  that  pray.r 
;t  those  simple  wor.ls,  and   I/mforll 

1  the  walls  .)n  the  portraits  .)f  th.- 

Is  who  ha.l  look.'<l  to  the.se  l)arra<'ks  and 

th.'ir  home.     They,  too,  ha.l  li.'ard 

it  in  their  heart.s,  without 


iver,  and,  earrymj. 


laradc  or  lu-e. 


Hess  sp<-.-eh  liad  K'<^nc  forth,  each  in  1 


lis 


turn,  an.l  lahoure.l  unsparin 


iriv. 


Hut  never 


ha.l  I/mforth  Ix't-n  .so  moved  as  he  was  to- 
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w^ht.  He  c-hoko(l  in  his  tin  oat  as  he  drank.  For  liis 
turn  to  ^o  forth  had  at  the  last  come  to  him.  And  in 
all  humility  of  spirit  he  sent  up  a  prayer  on  his  own 
account,  that  he  might  not  fail— and  again  that  he 
might  not  fail. 

lie  sat  down  and  told  his  companions  the  good  news, 
and  rejoiced  a^  their  congratulations.  But  he  slipped 
away  to  his  own  quarters  very  (juietly  as  soon  as  the 
Colonel  rose,  and  sat  late  by  himself. 

There  was  one,  he  knew  very  well,  to  whom  the  glad 
tidings  would  he  a  heavy  blow— hut  he  could  not  — no, 
not  even  for  her  saki— -stand  aside.  For  this  oppor- 
tunity he  had  lived,  t'-aining  alike  his  body  and  mind 
against  its  coming.  lie  could  not  relincjuish  it.  There 
was  too  strong  a  constraint  upon  him. 

"Over  the  passes  to  the  foot  of  the  Hindu  Kush,"  he 
murnuired;  and  in  his  mind's  eye  he  saw  the  road— a 
broad,  white,  graded  road— snake  across  the  valleys 
and  climb  the  cliffs. 

Was  Russia  at  work?  he  wondered.  Was  he  to  be 
sent  to  Chiltistan?  What  was  Shore  Ali  doing?  He 
turned  the  tjuestions  over  in  his  mind  without  bemg  at 
much  pains  to  answer  them.  In  such  a  very  short  time 
now  he  would  know.  He  was  to  embark  before  a 
month  had  passed. 

He  travelled  down  the  verj'  next  day  into  Sussex,  and 
came  lO  the  house  under  the  Downs  at  twelve  o'clock. 
It  was  early  spring,  and  as  yet  there  were  no  buds  upon 
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the  trees,  no  dalVodils  upon  the  huvns.  The  house, 
stan(hng  apart  in  its  hare  garden  of  brown  earth,  black 
trees,  and  dull  fjreen  turf,  had  a  desolate  aspect  which 
somehow  filled  him  with  remorse.  He  niij,dit  have  done 
more,  perhaps,  to  fill  this  house  with  happiness.  He 
feared  that,  now  that  it  was  too  late  to  do  the  thin<;s 
left  vmdone.  Hi"  had  been  so  absorbed  in  his  great 
plans,  which  for  -i  moment  lost  in  his  eyes  tlieir  mag- 
nitude. 

Dick  Tvinforth  found  his  mother  in  the  study,  through 
the  window  of  which  she  had  once  looked  from  the 
garden  in  the  company  of  Colonel  l)ew(>s.  She  was 
writing  her  letters,  and  when  she  saw  him  enter,  she 
sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  joy. 

"Dick!"  she  cried,  coming  towards  him  with  out- 
stretched hands.  But  .she  sto])ped  half-way.  The 
happiness  died  out  of  Iut.  She  raised  a  hand  to  h(>r 
h(^art,  and  her  voice  once  more  repeatetl  his  name;  but 
her  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke,  anil  the  hand  was 
clasped  tight  upon  her  breast. 

"Dick,"  she  .said,  and  in  his  face  she  read  the  tidings 
he  had  brought      The  blow  so  long  .Ireaded  had  at 

last  fallen. 

"Yes,  mother,  it's  true,"  he  said  very  gently;  and 
leading  her  to  a  chair,  he  sat  beside  her,  stroking 
her  haml,  almost  as  a  luver  might  do.  "It's  true. 
The    telegram   came   last   night.     I    start   witliin    the 

month." 
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"For  Chiltistan?" 

Dick  looked  at  her  for  a  moment. 

"For  the  Punjiil),"  he  said,  and  added:  "But  it  will 
mean  ChiUistan.  Els--  why  should  I  be  sent  for?  It 
has  been  always  for  CMiiltistan  that  I  have  importuned 
them." 

Sybil  Linforth  bowed  her  head.  The  horror  whieh 
had  been  present  with  her  ni<,'ht  and  day  for  so  lonj;  a 
while  twentv-five  vears  ajjjo  riished  upon  her  afresh,  so 
that  she  could  not  speak.  SI-  sat  living  over  again  the 
bitter  days  when  LuflV  wa.^  ait  up  with  his  handful  of 
men  in  the  fort  by  Kohara.  She  rememl)ered  the 
morning  wlien  the  postman  came  up  the  garden  path 
with  the  ofheial  letter  that  her  husband  had  been  slain. 
And  at  last  in  a  whisper  she  said: 

"The  lload?" 

Diek,  even  in  the  presence  of  her  pain,  could  not  deny 
the  implication  of  her  words. 

"W(>  Einforths  belong  to  th(>  Uoad,"  he  answered 
gravely.  The  words  struck  upon  a  chord  of  memory. 
Sybil  Linforth  sat  ui)right,  turned  to  her  son  and  greatly 
surprised  him.  He  had  expectc.l  an  appeal,  a  prayer. 
What  he  heard  was  something  which  raised  her  higher 
in  his  thouglus  than  ever  she  had  lu'cn,  high  thougli  he 
had  always  j)laced  her. 

"Diek,"  she  said,  "I  have  never  said  a  word  to  dis- 
suade you,  have  I?  Never  a  wo-<l  ?  Never  a  single 
word?"  and  her  tone  lusought  him  to  assure  her. 
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"Never  a  word,  niotlicr,"  he  replied. 
But  still  she  was  not  content. 

"When  you  were  a  hoy,  when  the  Road  began  to 
tuk.>  hold  <)n  vou— when  we  were  much  torr(^ther,  play- 
lug  cricket  (M.t  there  in  the  garden,"  and  her  voice  broke 
upon  th(>  memory  of  those  golden  days,  "when  I  might 
have  been  al)le,  p.rhaps,  to  turn  you  to  other  thoughts, 
lncvertriedto,l)iek?     Own  to  that!     I  never  tried  to. 
When  I  came  upon  you  up  on  the  top  of  the  Down 
b<'hind  the  house,  lying  on  the  grass,  looking  out- 
alwavs-alwavs  towar.ls  tlu>  sea-<.h,  I  knew  very  well 
what"  it  was  that  was  drawing  you;  but  I  said  nothing, 
Dick.     Not  a  word— not  a  word!" 
Dick  nod<led  his  head. 

"That's  true,  mother.  You  never  cpiestioned  me. 
Yoj  never  tried  to  dissuade  un\" 

Syl)irs  face  shone  with  a  wan  smile.  She  unlocked 
a  drawer  in  her  writing-tabhs  and  took  out  an  envelope. 
Fn,m  the  (>nvelope  .he  .Irew  a  sheet  of  paper  covered 
with  a  faded  and  yellow  handwriting. 

"This  is  the  last  letter  your  father  ever  wrote  to  me," 
she  said.  "  Harry  wrote  on  the  night  that  he— that  he 
ai(Hl.  Oh,  l)i<k," my  boy,  1  have  known  for  a  long  time 
that  I  would  have  one  day  to  show  it  to  you,  an<l  I 
wanted  you  to  feel  when  that  time  came  that  I  had 
not  been  disloyal." 

She  had  k(«pt  her  face  stea<ly,  even  her  voice  calm, 
by  a  great  effort.     But  n.  -w  the  tears  filled  her  eyes  and 
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brimmed  over,  and  lu-r  voice  suddciily  shook  bctwoon 
a  lansrh  and  a  sob.  "Hut  oh,  Dick,"  she  cried,  "I 
have  so  often  wanted  to  l)e  (Hsloval.  I  was  so  often 
near  to  it — oh,  very,  very  near." 

Slie  handed  him  the  faded  letter,  and,  turning  towards 
the  window,  stood  with  her  hack  to  him  while  he  read. 
It  was  that  h'tter,  with  its  constant  refrain  of  "I  am 
very  tired,"  which  T.inforth  had  written  in  his  tent 
whilst  his  murderers  crouched  outside  waiting  for  sleep 
to  overcorrte  him. 

"I  am  sitting  writing  this  hy  the  light  of  a  candle," 
Dick  read.  '"''' ^  tent -door  is  open.  In  front  of  me 
I  can  see  the  snow-mountains.     All  the  ugliness 

of  the  shale-slopes  is  hidden.  By  such  a  moonlight,  my 
dear,  may  you  always  look  back  upon  my  memory. 
For  it  is  all  over,  Sybil." 

Then  followed  the  advice  about  himself  and  his 
school;  and  after  that  advice  the  message  whicli  was 
now  for  the  first  time  delivered: 

"Whether  he  will  come  out  here,  it  is  too  early  to 
think  about.  But  the  Road  will  not  be  finished — and 
I  wonder.  If  he  wants  to,  let  him!  We  Linforths  be- 
long to  the  Road." 

Dick  folded  the  letter  reverently,  and  crossing  to  his 
mother's  side,  put  his  arm  about  her  wiiist. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "My  father  knew  it  as  I  know  it. 
He  used  (he  words  which  I  in  my  tum  have  used.  Wc 
Linforths  belong  to  the  Road." 
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His  motluT  took  the  letter  from  his  hand  and  locked 
it  away. 

"Yes,"  she  said  bravely,  and  called  a  smile  to  her 
face.     "So  you  must  go." 
Dick  nodded  his  head. 

"Yes.  You  see,  the  Road  has  not  advanced  since 
my  father  died.  It  almost  seems,  mother,  that  it  waits 
for  me." 

'      lie  stayed  that  day  and  that  nif,'ht  with  Sybil,  and  in 
,  the  morning  both  ])rought  haggard  faces  to  the  break- 
fast table.     Sybil,  indeed,  had  slept,  but,  with  her  mem- 
ories crowdin';'  hard  upon  her,  she  had  dreamed  again 
one  of  those  almost  forgotten  dreams  which,  in  the  time 
of  her  suspense,  had  so  tortured  her.     The  old  vague 
terror  had  seized  upon  her  again.     She  dreamed  once 
more  of  a  young  Englishman  who  pursued  a  young 
Tndian  along  the  wooden  galleries  of  the  road  above  the 
torrents  into  the  far  mists.     She  could  tell  as  of  old  the 
very  dress  of  the  native  who  fled.     A  thick  sheepskin 
coat  swung  aside  as  he  ran  and  gave  her  a  glimpse  of 
gav  silk;  soft  high  leather  boots  protected  his  feet;  and 
upon  his  face  there  was  a  look  of  fury  and  wild  fear. 
But  this  night  there  was  a  difference  in  the  dream.     Her 
present  distress  added  a  detail.     Tlie  young  English- 
man who  pursued  turned  his  face  to  her  as  he  disajv 
peared  amongst  the  mists,  and  she  saw  that  it  was  the 
face  of  Dick. 

But  of  this  she  said  nothing  at  all  at  the  breakfast 
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table,  nor  wlu-n  slio  l)iuU>  l);(k  j^'ood-lnt'  at  the  stiU- 
on  the  further  side  of  the  field  beyond  the  <;iirden. 

"You  will  come  down  again,  and  I  shall  go  to  Mar- 
seilles to  see  you  ot^^',"  slu>  said,  and  so  let  him  go. 

There  was  something,  too,  stirring  in  Dick's  mind  of 
which  he  said  no  word.  In  the  letter  of  his  father, 
certain  .sentences  had  caught  his  eye,  itml  on  his  way 
up  to  London  they  recurred  to  his  thoughts,  as,  indeed, 
they  had  more  than  once  during  the  ev«Miing  before. 

"Mav  he  meet,"  Harry  Linforth  had  written  to  Sybil 
of  his  son  Dick— "may  he  meet  a  woman  like  you, 
mv  dear,  when  his  time  comes,  and  love  her  as  1  love 

you." 

Dick  Linforth  fell  to  thinking  of  Violet  Oliver.  She 
was  in  India  at  this  moment.  She  might  .still  be  there 
when  he  landed.  Would  he  meet  her,  he  wondered, 
somewhere  on  the  way  to  (."hiltistan? 
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The  month  was  over  Inlorc  Linft)rth  at  last  steamed 
out  of  tlie  harbour  at  Marseilles.     He  was  as  impatient 
to  reach  Hoiuhay  as  a  year  before  Shere  Ali  \u'A  beeii 
reluetaut.     To  Shere  Ali  the  boat  had  flown  with  win^rs 
of  swiftness,  to  I  -inforth  she  was  a  la^'^^anl.   The  steamer 
passed  Stromboli  on  a  wild  nijjht  of  storm  and  moon- 
liirht.     The  wrack  of  elouils  seurrvint;  overhead,  now 
<jl)s(  ured,  now  let  the  moonli<,dit  throu<,'h,  and  the  «,'reat 
cone  rising  sheer  from  a  tempestuous  sea  glowed  an<:rily. 
Linforth,   in  the  shelter  of  a  canvas  screen,  watched 
the  f,'low  suddenly  expand,  and  a  stream  of  bright  spar- 
kling red  flow  swiftly  along  the  shoulderof  the  mountain, 
turn  at  a  right  angle,  and  plunge  down  towards  the  sea. 
'I'he  bright  red  would  become  dull,  the  dull  red  grow 
black,  the  glare  of  light  al)Ove  the  cone  contract  for  a 
little  while  and  then  burst  out  again.     Yet  men  lived 
upon  the  slop<^  of  Stromlx)li,  even  as  Englishmen— the 
thought  flashed  into  his  mind— lived  in  India,  recog- 
nising the  peril  and  going  (juietly  about  their  work. 
There  was  always  that  glare  of  menacing  light  over  the 
hilUlistricts  of  India  as  above  the  cater  of  Stromboli, 
now  contracting,  now  expanding  and  casting  its  molten 
stream  down  towards  the  plains. 
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At  the  inoiiK'iit  when  Linfortli  watclicd  the  crown 
of  lii^ht  above  Stroinholi,  tlie  <il:irc  was  wideiiiiij;  over 
the  hill  rouiitrv  of  Chiltistau.  Kahtoii  so  far  away  as 
I'cshawur  saw  it  rcddfiiiiii,'  tlic  sky  and  was  the  more 
tr()iil)li'd  in  that  he  could  not  discover  why  just  at  this 
nioment  the  menace  should  ^low  red.  'I'hc  son  of 
Atidulla  Mohannned  was  apparently  (juiet  and  Sherc 
Ali  had  not  left  Calcutta.  The  Resident  at  Kohara 
admitted  the  dan^'cr.  Every  despatch  he  sent  to  I'e- 
shiiwur  jwinted  to  the  likelihood  of  trouble.  But  he 
too  was  at  fault.  Tiirest  was  evident,  the  cause  of  it 
(juite  obscure.  But  what  was  hidden  from  Govern- 
ment House  in  Peshawnr  and  the  Old  Mission  House 
ut  Kohara  was  already  v  hispered  in  the  bazaars.  There 
amon^f  the  thatched  booths  which  have  their  backs 
upon  the  brink  of  the  water-channel  in  the  great  square, 
men  knew  verv  well  that  Sherc  Ali  was  the  cause,  though 
Shere  Ali  knew  nothing  of  it  himself.  One  of  those 
queer  little  accidents  passible  ir^  the  East  had  happened 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  A  trifling  gift  had  been 
magnified  into  a  symbol  and  a  message,  and  the  message 
had  run  through  Chiltistan  like  fire  through  a  dry  field 
of  stubble.  And  then  two  events  occurred  in  Peshawur 
which  gave  to  llalston  the  key  of  the  mystery. 

The  first  was  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  a  Hindu  lady 
from  Gujerat  who  had  lately  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  she  was  a  reincarnation  of  the  Goddess  Devi.  She 
arrived  in  great  pomp,  and  there  was  some  trouble  in 
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the  streets  as  the  proeession  passed  throu;,'h  to  the  temple 
which  she  had  chosen  as  her  residence.    For  the  Ilinthis, 
on  the  one  hand,  firmly  Ixlieved  in  her  divinity.     The 
lady  came  of  a  class  which,  held  in  dishonour  in  the 
West,   had    its  social   position   and    presti(,'e   in    India, 
'i'here  was  no  reason  in  the  eyes  of  the  faithful  whv  she 
sliould  say  she  was  the  Goddess  Devi  if  she  were  not. 
Therefore  thev  line(|  tlie  streets  to  acclaim  her  comini' 
The  Mohammedans,  on  the  other  hand,  AtVhans  from 
the  far  side  of  the  Khyber,  men  of  the  Hassan  and  the 
Aka  and  the  Adam   Khel  tribes,  Afridis  from  Kohat 
and  Tirah  and  the  Araksai  country,  any  who  happened 
to  be  in  that  wild  and  crowded  town,  turned  out,  too — 
to  keep  order,  as  they  pleasantly  termed  it,  when  tluMr 
leaders  were  subse(|uently  asked  for  explanations.      In 
the  end  a  p)od  many  heads  were  broken  b(>fore  the  lady 
was  safely  lodged  in  her  temple.     Nor  did  the  trouble 
end  there.     The  presence  of  a  nnncarnated   Devi  at 
once  kindled  the  Hindus  to  fervour  and  stimulated  to 
hostility   against    them    the    fanatical    ^[oliammedans. 
Futteh  Ali  Shah,  a  n.erchant,  a  municipal  councillor 
and  a  landowner  of  some  importance,  headed  a  depu- 
tation  of   elderly   gentlemen    who    begged    Ralston    to 
remove  the  danger  from  the  city. 

Danger  there  was,  as  Ralston  on  his  morning  rides 
through  the  streets  could  not  but  understand.  The 
temple  was  built  in  the  corner  of  an  open  space,  and 
upon  that  open  space  a  noisy  and  excited  crowd  surged 
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all  (lay;  while  from  thr  coniilrvsidr  ;in<iinil  i)ili:riins 
ill  a  mood  of  frcii/.iccl  piny  inid  I'atlians  Npoiliiiu'  for  a 
fij,d>t,  trooju'd  daily  in  ihroimli  the  ^'atrs  of  r«'.sliinMir. 
Kalston  understood  diat  llie  time  had  come  for  drlinite 
st<"|).s  to  he  tak«ii-  and  he  took  them  with  that  nneon- 
ceriied  half-weary  air  which  was  at  oiuc  natural  to 
him  and  impressive  to  these  partieuhir  people  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal. 

lie  summoned  two  of  his  native  levies  and  niounte(' 
his  horse. 

"Hut  you  will  take  a  j,niard,"  said  Colonel  Ward,  of 
the  Oxfordshires,  who  had  been  hmchinj;  with  Ilalston. 
"I'll  send  a  company  down  with  you." 

"No,  thank  you,"  said  Ralston  listlessly,  "I  think 
my  two  men  will  do." 

The  Colonel  stared  and  expostulated. 
"  You  know,  Ralston,  you  are  very  rash.     Your  pred- 
ecessor never  rode  into  the  City  without  an  escort." 
"  I  do  every  mornin}:^." 

"1  know,"  returned  the  Colonel,  "and  that's  where 
you  are  wron<:f.  Some  day  somethinfj  will  happen. 
To  go  down  with  two  of  your  levies  to-<lay  is  madness. 
I  speak  seriously.     The  place  is  in  a  ferment." 

"Oh,  I  think  I'll  be  all  right,"  said  Ilalston,  and  lie 
rode  at  a  trot  down  from  Government  House  into  the 
road  which  leads  past  the  gaol  ami  the  Fort  to  the  gate 
of  Peshawur.  At  the  gate  he  reduced  the  trot  to  a  walk, 
and  so,  with  his  two  levies  behind  him,  passed  up  along 
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{]]('  streets  like  ii  man  iittrrK  uinlisliirlicd.  It  was  tut) 
l>ra\a(li>  uliidi  lia<l  iiiaile  liiiii  nt'iix'  an  cxort.  (  )ii 
llir  contrary,  it  was  policy.  'I'o  a^^l^^c  ili;i(  no  one 
(|Ucstione(|  liis  authority  was  in  Ila'ston's  view  tlii'  l)es| 
wa\  and  the  <|uickcst  to  cstalilisli  it.  lie  |)nslie(l  t'or- 
wafd  ihron^di  tiie  crowd  ri:,dil  np  to  liie  walls  of  tiie 
temple,  seemiii;,dy  indill'erent  to  everv  (r\-  or  threat 
which  wjis  uttered  as  he  passed.  The  throtii,'  closed  in 
behiinl  him,  and  he  came  to  a  halt  in  front  of  a  low  door 
set  in  the  whitewashed  wall  which  enclosed  the  temple 
and  its  precincts.  I'pon  this  door  he  heat  with  the 
butt  of  his  crop  and  a  little  wiek<'!  in  the  door  was 
ojM'ned.  At  the  bars  of  the  wicket  an  old  man's 
face  showed  for  a  moment  and  then  drew  back  in 
fear. 

"Open!"  cried  Ilalston  jxrcmptorily. 

The  face  appeared  again. 

"Your  Excellency,  the  (goddess  is  meditating.  Re- 
sides, this  is  holy  ground.  Your  K.xcellency  would  not 
wish  to  .set  foot  on  it.  Moreover,  the  eourtvard  is  full 
of  worshippers.     It  would  not  be  safe." 

Ralston  broke  in  upon  the  old  man's  fluttering  pro- 
testations. "Open  the  door,  or  my  men  will  break 
it  in." 

A  murmur  of  indignation  arose  from  the  erowd 
which  thronged  about  him.  Ralston  paid  no  heed  to 
it.     He  called  to  his  two  levies: 

"Quick!     Break  that  door  in!" 
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As  tlicy  mlviiiict'il  the  door  \v;is  ojM-iK'd.  IJalstoii 
«lism<>uiit<"(l,  and  liadr  <un'  of  his  iiicii  do  likewise  and 
follow  liini.     To  the  second  man  lie  sai<l. 

"Hold  the  hors.s!" 

He  strode  into  the  eonrtvard  and  stood  >till. 

"It  will  lie  touch  and  go,"  lie  .>;.iil  to  hinistlf,  as  he 
looked   alioiit    him. 

The  courtyard  was  as  thron^^fed  as  the  <i[)en  space 
without,  and  four  strong,'  walls  enclo.sed  it.  The  wor- 
shij)[)ers  were  straii^'clv  silent.  It  seemed  U\  Kalston 
that  snspciist  had  struck  them  dunili.  They  looked 
at  the  intruder  with  .;et  faces  and  im[)assive  eyes.  At 
tlic  far  ctid  of  the  courtyard  there  was  a  raised  stone 
platform,  and  this  part  was  roofi  \t  the  hack  in  the 

gloom  he  could  sc'  a  ;;reat  idol  o,  wn  '  'ess,  and  in 
front,  facing  the  courtyard,  stood  the  lad\  (lujerat. 

She  was  what  Kalston  expected  to  sec —  a  daiicin*^  f^irl 
of  .Voi'thcrii  ii.di,!,  a  ^'irl  with  a  <,'ood  figure,  small  hands 
and  feet,  ami  a  complexion  of  an  olive  tint.  Her  eye.-, 
were  lar^'e  and  lustrous,  with  a  lin<'  of  lilack  pencilled 
upon  the  edps  of  the  eyelids,  her  eyebrows  arched  and 
rcf^ular,  her  face  oval,  her  forehead  hij^h.  The  dress 
was  richly  (>mliroidcrc(l  with  gold,  and  she  had  anklets 
with  silver  1  ells  upon  her  feet. 

Ralston  pushed  his  way  through  the  courtyard  until 
he  reacluvl  the  wall  of  the  platform. 

"  Come  down  and  speak  to  me,"  he  cried  peremptorily 
to  the  lady,  hut  she  took  no  notice  of  his  presence.     She 
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(lid  not  move  so  iniicli  as  :iii  fvcliil.  She  ^^'azcd  over 
lii>  li(  ad  as  one  lost  iti  in<'<litatioii.  From  the  side  ;'n 
old  priest  ailvaiiccd  to  the  cdi,'.-  of  llir  platforin. 

"(it)  awav,"  he  cricil  iiisoltiillv .  "  ^()ll  have  no 
nl'icc  licrc.  'I'lir  ^'odd«'SS  .iocs  not  s|Mak  to  nny  hut 
licr  prics's,"  and  tliroii^di  tlu'  tlironj,'  tlnrc  ran  ;•.  nnii- 
rnnr  of  approval.  'i'li'Tc  w  is  a  inovrnu'iil,  too  a 
inovcnicnt  towards  Kalsion.  It  was  as  \r*  i  lifsilatini,' 
movcnK'iit  those  helwrnl  pnslied,  those  in  front  and 
widiin  Kalston's  vision  held  itack.  Hnt  at  any  moment 
the   movement   mi<^ht   heeoine   a   rnsli. 

Ralston  s[)oke  to  the  priest. 

"Come  down,  yon  do;,'!"  he  said  (piite  (juietly. 

TIh"  priest  was  silent.  He  hesitatecl.  lie  looked 
for  help  to  the  crowd  helow,  whiei;  in  tnrn  looked  for 
leadership  to  him.  "Come  down,"  once  more  cried 
Ralston,  anti  he  moved  towards  the  steps  as  though  he 
would  mount  on  to  the  platform  and  tear  the  fellow- 
down. 

"I  come,  I  come,"  said  (lie  priest,  and  he  W(>nt  down 
anil  stood  before  Ralston. 

Ralston  turned  to  the  Pathan  who  accompanied  him. 
"Turn  the  fellow  into  the  street." 

Protests  rose  from  the  crowd:  the  protests  became 
cries  of  anjjer;  the  throng  swayed  and  jostled.  Rut 
the  Pathan  led  the  priest  to  the  door  and  thrust  him  out. 

Again  Ralston  turned  to  the  platform. 

"Listen   to   me,"   he   called   out   to   the   lady   from 
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(iiijcrat.     "Yoii    imist    ]('av(>    Pcsliawur.     You    arc   a 
tro'.'hlc  to  (ho  town.     1  w'M  not  lot  you  stay." 

Hut  tlu'  lady  paid  no  lu-cd.  Ilcr  mind  floated  above 
the  ca  1,  an<l  with  every  moment  the  daiif^er  grew. 
Closer  and  closer  the  thronji;  pressed  in  upon  Ralston 
and  his  attendant.  The  elamour  ros<>  shrill  and  rnenae- 
iuir.  Ralston  cried  out  to  his  Pathan  in  a  voice  which 
rang  clear  and  audible  even  above  the  clamour: 

"Bring  handcuffs !" 

The  words  were  h(>ard  and  silence  fell  upon  all  that 
crowc",  the  sudden  silence  of  stupefaction.  That  such 
an  outrage,  such  a  defilement  of  a  holy  place,  could  be 
contemplated  came  upoji  the  worshippers  with  a  shock. 
But  the  Pathan  levy  was  seen  to  be  moving  towards 
the  door  to  obey  the  order,  and  as  he  wt  iit  the  cries 
and  threats  :i^  h  redoubled  ardour.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  to  Ralston  that  the  day  would  go  against  him, 
so  fierce  were  the  faces  which  shouted  in  !iis  ears,  so 
turbulent  the  movement  of  the  crowd.  It  needed  just 
one  hand  to  be  kd  upon  the  Pathan's  shoulder  as  he 
forced  his  way  towanis  the  iloor,  just  one  blow  to  be 
struck,  and  the  ugly  rush  would  come.  But  the  hand 
was  not  stretched  out,  nor  the  blow  struck;  and  the 
Pathan  was  seen  actually  at  tli(  threshold  of  the  door. 
Then  I  lie  Goddess  Devi  came  down  to  earth  and  spoke 
to  another  of  her  priests  quickly  and  urgently.  The 
priest  went  swiftly  down  the  steps. 

"The  goddess  will  leave  Peshawur,  since  your  Ex- 
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c-cllcivy  so  wills  it,"  lie  said  to  Ralston.  ''Sli(>  will 
shake  llic  dust  of  this  city  from  her  feet.  She  will  not 
l)rin<i  trouble  upon  its  people."  So  far  he  had  ^'ot  when 
the  jroddess  beeaine  violentlv  aj^itated.  She  Ix-ekoned 
tc  the  priest  and  when  he  came  to  her  side  she  spoke 
(juiekly  to  hini  in  an  undertone.  For  the  last  second  or 
two  the  ^ffxldess  had  grown  (juite  human  and  even  fem- 
inine. She  was  ratin*,'  the  priest  well  and  she  did  it 
spitefully.  It  wa,s  a  crestfallen  priest  who  returned  ic; 
Ralston. 

"The  goddess,  however,  makes  a  condition,"  said 
he.     "If  she  goes  there  must  be  a  procession." 

The  goddess   nodded  her  head  emphatically.     She 
was  clearly  adamant  upon  that  point. 
Ralston  smiled. 

"  By  all  means.  The  lady  shall  have  a  .show,  since 
she  wants  one,"  said  he,  and  turning  towards  the  door, 
he  signalled  to  the  Pathan  to  stop. 

"  But  it  must  be  this  afternoon,"  said  he.  "  For  she 
must  go  this  afternoon." 

And  he  made  his  way  out  of  the  courtyard  into  the 
street.  'J'he  lady  from  Gujerat  left  Peshawur  three 
hours  later.  The  streets  were  lined  with  levies,  al- 
though the  Mohammedans  tussured  his  Excellen  '  it 
there  was  no  need  for  troops. 

"  We  ourselves  will  keep  order,"  they  urged.  Ralston 
smiled,  and  ordered  up  a  company  of  Regulars.  He 
him.self  rode  out  from  Government  House,  and  at  the 
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bend  of  tlic  rouil  he  met  tlio  procession,  with  tlic  ladv 
from  (iujerat  at  its  head  in  a  htter  wit  drawn  curtains 
of  tawdry  {^ohl. 

As  the  procession  came  abreast  of  him  a  h'ttle  brown 
liand  was  thrust  out  from  the  curtains,  and  the  bearers 
and  the  ral)ble  behind  came  to  a  lialt.  A  man  in  a 
rougli  brown  homespun  cloi:k,  with  a  be<r^'ar's  bowl  at- 
taehtnl  to  his  girdle,  came  to  the  side  of  the  htter,  and 
tlienee  went  across  to  Ralston. 

"Your  IIi;;hness,  the  (Joddess  Devi  has  a  word  for 
your  ear  alone."  Ralston,  with  a.shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
walked  his  horse  up  t(j  the  side  of  the  litter  and  l)ent 
down  his  head.  The  lady  spoke  through  the  curtains 
in  a  whisper. 

"Your  E.xcellency  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  al- 
lowed me  to  leave  Peshawur  with  a  procession,  guarding 
the  streets  so  that  I  might  pass  in  safety  and  with  great 
honour,  'rhercfore  I  make  a  return.  There  is  a  mat- 
ter which  troubles  your  Excellency,  '^'ou  ask  yourself 
the  why  and  the  wherefore,  and  there  is  no  answer. 
But   the  danger  grows." 

Ralston's  thoughts  flew  out  towards  CbJItistan.  Was 
it  of  that  country  she  was  speaking? 

"\Vell  i'"  he  ask(>d.     "Why  does  the  danger  grow?" 

"  Because  bags  of  grain  and  melons  were  sent,"  she 
replied,  "and  the  message  was  understood." 

She  waved  her  hand  again,  and  the  bearers  of  the 
litter  stepped  forward  on  their  march  through  the  can- 
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tonmciit.  Ralston  rode  up  thr  hill  to  his  home,  wonder- 
ing what  in  the  world  was  the  meaning  of  her  oracular 
words.  It  might  he  that  she  had  no  meaning — that 
was  certainly  a  possibility.  She  might  merely  be 
kt>eping  up  her  pose  as  a  divinity.  On  the  other  hand, 
she  had  been  so  careful  to  peak  in  a  low  whisper,  lest 
any  should  overhear. 

"Some  melons  and  bags  of  grain,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  What  message  could  they  convey  ?  And  who  sent 
them?     And  to  whom?" 

lie  wrote  that  night  to  the  Resident  at  Kohara,  on 
tlie  chance  that  he  might  be  able  to  throw  some  light 
upon  the  problem. 

"Have  you  heard  anything  of  a  melon  and  u  l)ag  of 
grain?"  he  wrote.  "It  seems  an  absurd  (juestion,  but 
plea.se  make  inquiries.     Find  out  what  it  all  means." 

The  messenger  carried  the  hotter  over  the  ^lalakand 
Pass  and  up  the  road  by  Dir,  and  in  du<>  time  an  answer 
was  returned.  Ralston  received  the  answer  late  one 
afternooi.,  when  the  light  was  failing,  and,  taking  it 
over  to  the  window,  rea  1  it  through.  Its  contents 
fairly  startled  him. 

"I  have  made  inquiries,"  wrote  Captain  Phillips,  the 
Resident,  "as  you  wished,  and  I  have  found  out  that 
some  melons  and  bags  of  grain  were  sent  l)y  Shere  Ali's 
orders  a  few  weeks  ago  as  a  present  to  one  of  the  chief 
Mullahs  in  the  town." 

Ralston  was  brought  to  a  stoo.     So  it  was  Shere  Ali, 
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after  '  wlio  was  at  tlic  l)()tt()in  of  the  troif  Ic.  It  was 
Sill  Ali  who  lia<I  scut  tlic  present,  and  liad  s<iit  it  to 
oin-  of  till-  Mullahs.  Ralston  looked  hack  n]K)ii  the 
little  dinner  party,  wlu'rehy  he  had  hroni^ht  Hateh  and 
Shere  Ali  tof:fether.  Had  that  party  been  too  success- 
ful, he  wondered?  Had  it  achieved  more  than  he  had 
wished  to  hrinij  alxMif  lie  turned  in  doubt  to  the  let- 
ter which  he  held. 

"It  seems,"  he  read,  "that  there  had  been  .some 
trouble  between  this  man  and  Shere  Ali.  There  is  a 
story  that  Shi-re  Ali  .set  him  to  work  for  a  day  upon  a 
bridf^e  ju.st  below  Kohara.  But  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  story.  Nor  can  I  find  that  any 
particular  meaning  is  attached  to  the  present.  T  imagine 
that  Shere  Ali  realised  that  it  would  be  wise — as  un- 
iloubtedly  it  was — for  him  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
Mullah,  and  sent  him  accordingly  the  melons  and  the 
bags  of  grain  a,s  an  earnest  of  his  good-will." 

There  the  letter  ended,  and  Ralston  .stood  by  the 
win<low  as  the  light  failed  more  and  more  from  ofl"  the 
earth,  pondering  with  a  hi'avy  heart  upon  its  contents, 
lie  had  to  make  his  choice  between  the  Resident  at 
Kohara  and  the  lady  of  CJujerat.  Captain  Phillips  held 
that  the  present  was  not  interpreted  in  any  symbolic 
sense.  But  the  lady  of  Gujerat  had  known  of  the 
present.  It  was  matter  of  talk,  then,  in  the  bazaars, 
and  it  would  hardly  have  been  that  had  it  meant  no 
more  than  an  earnest  of  good-will.     She  had  heard  of 
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the  present;  she  knew  what  it  was  held  to  convey.  Tt 
was  ;i  niessaj:e.  'I'here  was  that  olare  hroadenin;,'  over 
CMiiltistan.     Surely  the  lady  of  (;ni<'rat  was  ri^^ht. 

So  far  his  thoughts  had  earric-d  him  when  across  the 
window  there  fell  a  shadow,  and  a  youn;,'  officer  of  the 
KhybcT  Rifles  pusseil  hy  to  the  door,  ('ai)tain  Single- 
ton was  announced,  and  a  hoy — o'"  so  he  looked-  dark- 
haired  and  siini)urnt,  entered  the  office.  For  i'iij;hteen 
months  he  had  been  stationed  in  the  fort  at  Landi 
Kotal,  whence  the  road  dips  down  V)etween  the  l)are 
brown  clilTs  towards  the  plains  and  mountains  of 
Afghanistan.  With  two  other  English  officers  he  had 
taken  kis  share  in  the  difficult  task  of  ruling  that  regi- 
ment of  wild  tribesmen  which,  twice  a  week,  perched  in 
threes  on  some  rocky  promontory,  or  looking  down 
from  a  machicolated  tower,  keeps  open  the  Kliyber  ]'ass 
from  dawn  to  dusk  and  protects  tlie  caravans.  The 
eighteen  montlis  had  written  their  history  upon  his 
face;  he  stood  before  Ralston,  for  all  his  youthful  looks, 
a  quiet,  self-reliant  man. 

"  1  have  come  down  on  leave,  sir,"  he  said.  "  On  the 
wav  T  fetchwl  Raliat  Mian  out  of  his  house  and  brought 
him  in  to  Pe.shawur." 

Ralston  looked  up  with  interest. 

"Any  trouble?"  he  asked. 

"I  took  care  there  should  be  none." 

Ralston  nodded. 

"He  had  better  be  safely  lodged.     WTiere  is  he?" 
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"  I  Imvc  him  outside." 

Ralston  rau^  for  lii,dit,>,  and  tlu'ii  said  to  Singleton: 

"'riicii,  I'll  sec  liim  now." 

And  in  a  tVw  minutes  an  eld<'rly  wjiite-heardcd  man, 
dressed  from  head  to  i'oot  in  his  hest  white  robes,  was 
.shown  into  th(>  room. 

"This  is  his  Kxeelleney,"  said  ra])tain  Singleton, 
and  Rahat  Mian  bowed  with  dii;uity  and  stood  waitiiifj. 
Rut  while  he  stood  his  eyes  roamed  in(|uisitively  about 
the  room. 

"All  this  is  stran(:;e  to  you,  Rahat  Mian,"  said  Ral- 
ston. "How  lonji;  is  it  since  yon  left  your  house  in  the 
Khyber  Pass?" 

"Five  years,  your  Highness,"  said  Rahat  Mian, 
quietly,  as  though  there  were  nothing  very  strange  in 
so  long  a  confinement  within  his  doors. 

"Have   vou   never   crossed   vour   threshold    for   five 


y(>ars 


asked  Ralston. 


"No,  your  Highness.  I  should  not  have  stepped 
back  over  it  agam,  had  I  been  so  foolish.  Before,  yes. 
There  was  a  deep  trench  dug  between  my  house  and  the 
road,  and  I  used  to  crawl  along  the  trench  when  no 
one  was  about.  But  after  a  little  my  enemies  saw  me 
walking  in  the  road,  and  watched  the  trench." 

Rahat  Mian  lived  in  one  of  the  square  mud  window- 
less  houses,  each  with  a  tower  at  a  corner  which  dot  the 
green  wheat  fields  in  the  Khyl^er  Pass  wherever  the 
hills  fall  back  and  leave  a  levil  space.     His  house  was 
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fifty  viinls  from  the  road,  and  the  tn-ncli  .stretched  to 

it  from  his  very  door.     Hut  not  two  hundred  yards  iiway 

ther(>  were  other  houses,  and  one  of  these  held  Kahat 

Mian's  enemies.     The  fcnid  went  l)aek  many  years  to 

the  (hite  when   Hahat  Mian,  without  askinj^  anyone's 

leave  or  paying  a  siii<^h'   fartliing  of   money,  seeretly 

married  the  widoweil  mother  of  Fiitteh  .\h  Shah.     Now 

Futteh  AH  Shah  was  a  hoy  of  fourteen  who  had  the  ri<^ht 

to  dispose  of  his  mother  in  second  marriaf,'e  as  lie  saw 

fit,  and  for  the  best  price  he  could  obtain.     And  this 

deprivation  of  his  ri<,'hts  kindled  in  him  a  great  anger 

against  Rahat  ]\Iian.     lie  nursed  it  until  he  became  a 

man  and  was  able  to  buy  for  a  couple  of  hundred  rupees 

a  good  pedigree  rifle — a  rifle  which  had  belonged  to  a 

soldier   killed    in    a   hill-campaign   and   for  which    in- 

(piiries  would  not  be  made.     Armed  with  his  pedigree 

rifle,  Futteh  Ali  Shah  lay  in  wait  vainly  for  Kahat  Mian, 

until  an  unexpected  becjuest  caused  a  revolution  in  his 

fortunes.     He  went  down   to   Bombay,   added   to  his 

bequest  by  becoming  a  money-lender,  and  finally  re- 

turnecl   to  Peshawur,  in   the  neighbourhood  of  which 

citv  he  had  become  a  landowner  of  some  importance. 

Meanwhile,    however,    he   had    not    been    forgetful    of 

Rahat  Mian.     lie  \vh  relations  behind  to  carry  on  the 

feud,  and  in  addition  he  set  a  price  on  Rahat  Mian's 

head.     It  was  this  feud  which  Ralston  had  it  in  his 

mind  to  settle. 

lie  turned  to  Rahat  Mian. 
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"Voii  ;in"  williiii,'  to  in.ikc  peace?" 

"  \  (  ■>,  "  said  tlie»<)l(|  man. 

"  \  oil  will  lake  V  iir  iiiosl  solemn  oalli  lliat  (lie  t'eiid 
shall  end.  ^  oii  will  swear  to  divorce  your  wife,  il'  \<)ii 
l)i't  ak  your  word  ?" 

l*'or  a  moment  Ualiat  Mian  hesitated.  Tlieic  was  no 
oath  iiiore  lpindill^^  more  sacred,  than  that  w  liieh  he  was 
called  iij)on  to  take.      In  the  end  lie  consented. 

"'I'hen  come  here  at  ci^dit  to-morrow  morniiii;',"  said 
Ualstoii,  and,  (hsmissiiiir  the  man,  he  (.rave  instructions 
that  he  should  he  safely  lodged.  He  sent  word  at  tiie 
same  time  to  Futtch  Ali  Shah,  with  whom,  not  for  the 
first  time,  he  had  had  trouble. 

Futteh  Ali  Sliah  arrived  late  the  next  mornini:  in 
order  to  .sho'v  his  independence.  But  he  wa.s  not  .so 
late  as  Ralston,  who  replied  by  keeping  him  waitinj^ 
for  an  hour.  When  Ralston  entered  the  room  ho  .saw 
that  Futteh  Ali  Shah  had  (lre.s.sed  himself  for  the  occa- 
sion. His  tall  hi^h-shonldered  frame  was  ])uttoned  up 
in  a  ^rey  frock  coat,  j,'rey  trousers  clothed  his  le<js,  and 
he  wore  patent-leather  shoes  upon  his  feet. 

"  I  hope  you  have  lujt  been  waitin;,^  very  lonjj.  Thev 
should  have  told  ine  you  were  here,"  said  Ralston,  and 
thou;.jh  he  spoke  politely,  there  was  just  a  sii<;fi;estion 
that  it  was  not  really  of  importance  whether  Futteh  Ali 
Shah  \\as  kept  waitini;  or  not. 

"I  have  brou<rht  you  here  that  toj::ether  \\e  maj  put 
an  end  to  your  dispute  wit!i  R  sliat  Mian,"  sai.l  Ralston, 
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iiml,  (iikin;^^  no  iioticr  of  llic  cxclaiiiiifioii  of  surprise 
\vliicli  lirokv'  from  the  I'atlian's  li|).s,  lie  raiij,''  tlif  lull  and 
onlfrcd  Ualiat  Mian  to  he  shown  in. 

"Now  let  us  sec  if  we  cannot  come  to  an  nndcrstand- 
iI^^"  said  lialstoii,  and  1k'  seated  himself  between  the 
two  anta^fonists. 

Hilt  though  they  talkiMl  for  an  liour,  tliey  came  i.o 
nearer  to  a  setlh-nient.  Fiilteh  AH  Shah  was  olxhirate; 
Kahat  Mian's  temper  and  pridi'  rose  in  their  turn.  At 
th(>  sij^ht  of  each  other  the  old  jfrievanee  became  fresii 
as  a  thintr  of  vcsterdav  in  both  their  minds.  Their 
dark  fac<>s,  with  the  hi<;li  c!ieek-bones  and  the  beaked 
noses  of  the  Afridi,  became  pi-s  ionate  and  fierce.  Fi- 
nally Futteh  Ali  Shah  forp)t  all  his  Bombay  manners; 
he  leaned  across  Ralston,  and  cried  *o  Ilahat  Mian: 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  would  like  to  do  with  you  ?  I 
would  like  to  string  my  bedstead  with  your  skin  and  lie 
on  it. 

And  upon  that  Ralston  arrived  at  the  conclusion  tliat 
the  meeting  might  jus  well  come  to  an  end. 

He  dismi.ssed  Rabat  Mian,  promising  him  a  safe 
conveyance  to  his  home.  But  he  had  not  yet  done 
with  Futteh  Ali  Shah. 

"I  am  going  out,"  he  said  suavely.  "Shall  vre  walk 
a  little  way  together?" 

F'utteh  Ali  Shah  smiled.  Landowner  of  importance 
that  he  was,  the  opportunity  to  ride  side  by  side  through 
Peshawur  with  the  Chief  Commissioner  did  not  come 
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(•v(<rv  (l:iv.  The  two  tiitii  went  out  into  the  porch. 
Kalslon's  lior.sc  \v;is  \vaitiii;_',  witli  a  scarlfi-clad  syce  at 
its  licad.  Kalstoii  walkcil  on  down  the  steps  and  took 
a  step  or  two  aloii^'  tlie  drive.  Kutteli  AU  Shah  Ui<,'j,'ed 
h<'hind. 

"Your  KxeeUeney  is  f()r<,'ettinu;  your  horse." 
"No,"  .said  Ralston.     '"I'he  horse  can  follow.      Let 
us  walk  a  little.     It  is  a  ^^)od  thini;  to  walk." 

It  was  pine  o'clock  in  the  niornin<:,  and  the  weather 
wa.s  f^ottinj;  hot.  And  it  is  said  that  the  heat  of  Peshaw- 
ur  is  heyond  the  heat  of  ;.  ■.  other  city  from  the  hills 
to  ("ape  Comorin.  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  however,  couM 
not  refuse.  Regretfully  he  siji;nalled  to  his  own  j^'rooni 
who  stood  apart  in  charge  of  a  line  dark  l)ay  stallion 
from  the  Kirghiz  Steppes.  The  two  men  walked  oui 
from  the  garden  and  down  the  road  towards  I'eshawiir 
citv,  with  their  horses  following  behind  them. 

"^Ve  will  iro  this  wav,"  said  Ralston,  and  he  turned 
to  the  left  and  walked  along  a  imid-walled  lane  between 
rich  orchards  heavy  with  fruit.  For  a  mile  they  thus 
walked,  and  then  Futteh  Ali  Shah  stopped  and  .said: 
"  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  your  l-'xcellency's  opinion 
of  my  horse.     I  am  very  proud  of  it." 

"Later  on,"  said  Ralston,  carelessly.  "I  want  to 
walk  for  a  little";  and,  conv(>rsing  upon  indifferent 
topics,  they  skirted  the  city  and  came  out  upon  tho 
broad  open  road  which  runs  to  Jamrud  and  the  Khyber 

Pass. 
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T(  was  Iktc  that  Fiittcli  Ali  Shah  once  more  prrssinglv 
invited  Ralston  to  try  the  paces  of  his  stalhoii.  Hut 
Ralston  a;^ain  ret'ii^'d. 

"  I  will  with  pleasun  '  iter  on,""  he  said.  '  !{iit  a  littK- 
(■.\er<is<'  will  Ih"  ^^'(mmI  for  i»oth  >)t  us  ;  and  thev  continued 
to  walk  alon^  the  road.  The  heat  was  oviT|)()werinj^; 
rutteh  Ali  Shah  was  soft  fn)ni  too  niuch  ;,'ood  livinj^;  his 
thin  patent-leather  shoes  he^an  to  draw  his  feet  an<l  gall 
his  heels;  his  frock  coat  was  tight;  the  perspiration 
poured  down  his  face.  Ralston  was  hot,  too.  Hut  he 
strode  on  with  .pparent  unconcern,  and  talked  with 
the  utmost  friendliness  on  the  numieipal  affairs  of 
Heshawur. 

"It  is  very  hot,"  .said  Futteh  Ali  Sliah,  "and  T  am 
afraid  for  your  K.xcellency's  health.  For  myself,  of 
course,  I  am  not  troubled,  hut  so  much  walking  will  he 
dangerous  to  you";  and  he  halted  and  looked  longingly 
hack  to  his  horse. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Ralston.  "  Hut  my  horse  is  fresh, 
and  I  should  not  be  able  to  talk  to  vou  so  well.  I  do 
not  feel  that  I  am  in  danger." 

Futteh  Ali  Shah  mopped  his  face  and  walked  on. 
His  feet  blistered;  he  began  to  limp,  and  he  had  nothing 
but  a  riding-switch  in  his  hand.  Now  acro.ss  the  plain 
he  saw  in  the  distance  the  round  fort  of  Jamrud,  and 
he  suddenly  halted: 

"I  must  sit  down,"  he  said.  "I  cannot  help  it,  your 
Excellency,  I  must  stop  and  sit  down." 
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Ralston  turned  to  liini  willi  a  look  of  cold  surprise. 
"Before  nie,  Kntteh  Ali  Siiali  ?  You  will  sil  <lowii  in 
riiv  presence  Ix'fon-  i  sit  down?  1  tliink  von  will  not." 
iMitteli  Ali  Sliah  gazed  up  die  road  and  doun  die 
road,  and  saw  no  lu-lp  anywliere.  Only  this  devilish 
Chief  ("onnnissioner  stood  tlireatenini^dy  iK-fore  liini. 
With  a  gesture  of  despair  he  wiped  his  face  and  walked 
on.  For  a  mile  more  he  limped  on  hy  Ralston 's  side, 
the  while  Ralston  discoursed  upon  the  great  (luestion  of 
Agricultural  Hunks.  Then  he  stopped  again  and 
l)hu"ted  out: 

"  I  w ill  give  you  no  more  trouble.  If  ycair  Kxcellency 
will  let  me  go,  never  again  will  I  give  you  trouble.  I 
swear  it." 

Ralston  smiled.  lie  had  had  enough  of  the  walk 
himself. 

"And    Rahut   Mian?"    he   asked. 
There  was  a  momentary  struggle  in  the  zemindar's 
mind.     But  hLs  fatigue  and  exhaustion  were  too  heavy 
upon  him. 

"  lie,  too,  shall  go  his  own  way.  Neither  I  nor  mine 
shall  molest  him." 

Ralston  turned  at  once  and  mounted  his  horse.  With 
a  sigh  of  relief  Futteh  Ali  Shah  followed  his  example. 

"Shall  we  ride  back  together?"  said  Ralston,  pleas- 
antly. And  as  on  the  way  out  he  had  made  no  mention 
ov  any  trouble  between  the  landowner  and  himself,  so 
he  did  not  refer  to  it  hj  a  single  word  on  his  way  back. 
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But  (lose  to  the  <i(y  tlnir  \\,iys  |)artt'<l  iind  l''iilt(l» 
Ali  Sliiih,  as  lie  took  his  Irivc,  said  licsitatiii|;lv, 

"If  this  story  ^^ocs  aKroad,  your  Ivxccllfiicv  tliis 
story  of  how  \\r  walked  to^'cllKr  touards  Jainrud  — 
th(  re  will  l)c  inuch  laii^'htcr  and   ridicule." 

'I'he  fear  of  ridicule  there  was  the  weak  {)oiiit  of 
the  Afridi,  as  Kalstou  very  well  knew,  'i'o  he  lau^'hed 
at  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  aIio  was  wont  to  lord  it  ainou;; 
his  friends,  writhed  under  the  mere  possihilitv.  And 
how  tliey  wouhl  laui^h  in  and  round  al)out  IVshawurl 
A  fine  fi(;urc  he  would  cut  as  he  rode  throu^'h  the  streets 
with  every  ra^<fed  bystander  je<Tini^  at  the  man  who 
was  walked  into  docility  and  suhmission  hy  his  Excel- 
lency the  Chief  Commissioner. 

"My  life  would  he  intolerable,"  he  .said,  "were  the 
story  to  get  about." 

Ralston  siirugged  his  shoulders. 

"But  why  should  it  get  about?" 

"I  do  not  know,  but  it  surely  will.  It  may  be  that 
the  trees  have  ears  and  eyes  and  a  mouth  to  speak." 
He  edged  a  little  nearer  to  the  Commi.ssioner.  "  It 
may  be,  too,"  he  said  eunningly,  "  that  your  Exeellencj 
loves  to  tell  a  good  story  after  dinner.  Now  there  i.s 
one  way  to  stop  that  story." 

Ralston  laughed.  "If  I  could  hold  my  tongue,  you 
mean,"  he  replied. 

Futteh  Ali  Shah  came  nearer  still.  He  rotle  up  close 
and  leaned  a  little  over  towards  Ralston. 
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"Your  Excellency  would  lose  the  story,"  he  said, 
"  hut  on  the  other  hand  there  would  he  a  fjain — a  pain 
of  many  hours  of  sleep  passed  otherwise  in  guessing." 
He  spoke  In  an  insinuating  fashion,  which  made 
llalston  disinclined  to  strike  a  bargain — and  he  nodded 
iiis  liead  like  one  who  wishes  to  convey  that  he  could  tell 
much  if  only  he  would.  But  Ralston  paused  before  he 
answered,  and  when  he  answered  it  was  only  to  put  a 
question. 

"Wiiat  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 
And  the  reply  came  in  a  low  c|uif  k  voice. 
"There  was  a  mesr.age  sent  through  Chiltistan." 
Ralston  started.     Was  it  in  this  strange  w^y  the  truth 
^\as   to  come  to   him?     He  sat  his  horse  carelessly, 
"  I  know,"  he  said.     "Some  melons  and  some  bags  of 
grain." 

Eutteh  Ali  Shah  was  disappointed.  This  devilish 
Chief  Commissioner  knew  everything.  Yet  the  story 
of  the  walk  must  not  get  abroad  in  Peshawur,  and  surely 
it  would  unless  the  Chief  Commissioner  were  pledged  to 
sil(>nce.     He  drew  a  bow  at  a  venture. 

"Can  your  Excellency  interpret  the  message?  As 
they  interpret  it  in  Chiltistan?"  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  this  time  struck  true.  "  It  is  a  little  thing 
I  a,sk  of  your  Excellency." 

"It  is  not  a  great  thing,  to  l)e  sure,"  Ralston  ad- 
mitted. He  looked  at  the  zemindar  and  laughed. 
"But  I  could  tell  the  story  rather  well,"  he  said  doubt- 
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fully.  "It  would  be  an  anuisin}^  story  as  I  should  tell 
it.  Yet — well,  we  will  see,"  and  he  ehaii(:;ed  hi.s  tone 
suddenly.  "Interpret  to  me  that  present  as  it  is  in- 
terpreted in  the  villages  of  Chiltistan." 

Futteh  Ali  Shah  looked  about  him  fearfully,  makin<r 
sure  that  there  was  no  one  within  earshot.  Then  in  a 
whisper  he  said:  "The  grain  is  the  army  whieli  will 
rise  up  from  the  hills  and  descend  from  the  heavens  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  Government.  The  melons 
are  the  forces  of  the  Government;  for  as  easily  as  melons 
they  will  be  cut  into  pieces." 

He  rode  off  (juickly  wlien  he  had  ended,  like  a  man 
who  understantls  that  he  has  said  too  much,  and  then 
halted  and  returned. 

"You  will  not  tell  that  story?"  he  said. 

"No,"  answered  Ilabton  abstractedly.  "I  shall 
never  tell  that  story." 

He  understood  the  truth  at  last.  So  that  was  the 
mes.sage  which  Shere  Ali  had  sent.  No  wonder,  he 
thought,  that  the  glare  broadened  over  Chiltistan. 
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These   two   events   took   plaee   at   Peshawar,   while 
Linforth  was  still  upon  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.     To 
be  quite  exact,  on  that  morning  when  Ralston  was  tak- 
ing his  long  walk  towards  Janirud  with  the  zemindar 
Futteh  Ali  Shah,  T.inforth  was  watching  impatiently 
from  his  deck-chair  the  high  mosque  towers,  the  white 
domes  and  great  houses  of  Mocha,  as  they  shimmered  in 
the  heat  at  the  water's  edge  against  a  wide  background 
of  yellow  sand.     It  seemed  to  him  that  the  long  narrow 
city  so  small  and  clear  across  the  great  level  of  calm  sea 
would  never  slide  past  the  taffrail.     But  it  di.sappeared, 
and  in  due  course  the  ship  moved  slowly  through  the 
narrows  into  Aden  harbour.     This  was  on  a  Thursday 
evening,  and   the  steamer  stopped  in  Aden  for  three 
hours  to  coal.     The  night  came  on  hot,  windless  and 
dark.     Linforth  leaned  ov(<r  the  si.le,  looking  out  upon 
the  short  curve  of  lights  and  the  black  mass  of  hill 
rising  dimly  above  them.     Three  and  a  half  more  days 
and  he  would  be  stan.jing  on  Indian  soil.     A  bright 
hg'.it  flashed  towards  the  ship  across  the  water  and  a 
launch  came  alongside,  bearing  the  agent  of  the  com- 
pany. 
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He  had  the  latest  telegrams  in  his  hand. 

"Any  trouble  on  the  Frontier?"  Linforth  asked. 

"None,"  the  agent  replied,  and  Linforth's  fever  of 
impatience  was  assuaged.  If  ♦rouble  were  threatening 
he  would  surely  be  in  time — since  there  were  only 
tliree  and  a  half  more  days. 

But  he  did  not  know  why  he  had  been  brought  out 
from  England,  and  the  three  and  a  half  days  made  him 
by  just  three  and  a  half  days  I.jo  late.  For  on  this 
very  night  when  the  steamer  stopped  to  coal  in  Aden 
harbour  Shere  Ali  made  his  choice. 
^  He  was  present  that  evening  at  a  prize-fight  which 
took  place  in  a  music-hall  at  Calcutta.  The  light- 
weight champion  of  Singapore  and  the  East,  a  Jew,  was 
pitted  against  a  young  soldier  who  hail  secured  his 
discharge  and  had  just  taken  to  boxing  as  a  profession. 
The  soldier  brought  a  great  reputation  as  an  amateur. 
This  was  his  first  appearance  as  a  professional,  and  his 
friends  had  gathered  in  numbers  to  encourage  him. 
The  hall  was  crowded  with  soldiers  from  the  barracks, 
sailors  from  the  fleet,  and  patrons  of  the  fancy  in  Cal- 
cutta. The  heat  was  overpowering,  the  audience  noisy, 
and  overhead  the  electric  fans,  which  hung  downwards 
from  the  ceiling,  whirled  above  the  spectators  with  so 
swift  a  rotation  that  those  looking  up  saw  only  a  vague 
l)iur  in  the  air.  The  ring  had  been  roped  off  upon  the 
stage,  and  about  three  sides  of  the  ring  chairs  for  the 
privileged  had  been  placed,     'i'he  fourth  side  was  open 
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to  the  spectators  in  the  hall,  and  behind  the  ropes  at 
the  back  there  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  row  of  chairs  a 
fat  red-faced  man  in  eveningnlress  who  was  greeted  on 
all  sides  as  Colonel  Joe.  "  Colonel  Joe  "  was  the  referee, 
and  a  person  on  these  occasions  of  great  importance. 

There  were  several  preliminary  contests  and  before 
each  one  Colonel  Joe  came  to  the  front  and  introduced 
the  combatants  with  a  short  history  of  their  achieve- 
ments. A  Hindu  boy  was  matched  against  a  white  one, 
a  couple  of  wrestler«  came  next,  and  then  two  English 
sailors,  with  more  spirit  than  sk^'l,  had  a  set-to  whicii 
warmed  the  audience  into  enthusiasm  and  ended  amid 
shouts,  whistles,  shrill  cat-calls,  and  thunders  of  ap- 
plause. Meanwhile  the  heat  grew  more  and  more  in- 
tense, the  faces  shinier,  the  air  more  and  more  smoke- 
laden  and  heavy. 

Shere  Ali  came  on  to  the  stage  while  the  sailors  were 
at  work.  He  exchanged  a  nod  with  "Colonel  Joe." 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  front  row  of  chairs  behind  the 
ropes. 

It  was  a  roi'.gh  gathering  on  the  whole,  though  there 
were  some  men  in  evening-dress  besides  Colonel  J()(\ 
and  of  these  two  sat  beside  Shere  Ali.  They  were  talk- 
ing together,  and  Shere  Ali  at  the  first  paid  no  heed  to 
them.  The  trainers,  the  backers,  the  pugilists  them- 
selves were  the  men  who  had  become  his  associates  in 
Calcutta.  There  were  many  of  them  present  upon  the 
stage,  and  in  turn  they  approached  Shere  Ali  and  si)<)ke 
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to  him  with  famiUarity  upon  the  chances  of  the  fight. 
Yet  in  their  familiarity  there  was  a  kind  of  deference. 
They  were  speaking  to  a  patron.  Moreover,  there  was 
s<Mne  flattery  in  the  attention  with  which  they  waited  to 
catch  his  eye  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  came 
at  once  to  his  side. 

"We  are  all  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  a  small  man 
who  had  been  a  jockey  until  he  was  warned  off  the  turf. 

"Yes,"  said  Shere  AH  with  a  smile,  "I  am  among 

friends." 

"Now  who  would  you  say  was  going  to  win  this 
fight?"  continued  the  jockey,  cocking  his  head  with  an 
air  of  shrewdness,  which  said  as  plainly  as  words, 
"  You  are  the  one  to  tell  if  you  will  only  say." 

Shere  AH  expanded.  Deference  and  flattery,  how- 
ever gross,  so  long  as  they  came  from  white  people  were 
balm  to  his  wounded  vanity.  The  weeks  in  Calcutta 
had  worked  more  harm  than  Ralston  had  suspecteil. 
Shy  of  meeting  those  who  had  once  treated  him  as  an 
ecjual,  imagining  \.hcn  he  did  meet  them  that  now  they 
only  admitted  him  to  their  company  on  sufferance  and 
held  him  in  their  thoughts  of  no  account,  he  had  be- 
come avid  for  recognition  among  the  riff-ratf  of  the 

town. 

"  I  have  backed  the  man  from  Singapore,"  he  replietl, 
"I  know  him.  The  soldier  is  a  stranger  to  me";  and 
gradually  as  he  talked  the  voices  of  his  two  neighbours 
forced  themselves  upon  his  consciousness.     It  was  not 
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what  they  said  which  raught  his  attention.  But  thoir 
accents  and  the  pitch  of  their  voices  arrested  him,  and 
swept  him  hack  to  his  days  at  Eton  and  at  Oxford.  He 
turned  his  head  and  looked  carelessly  towards  them. 
They  were  both  young;  both  a  year  agr  might  have 
been  his  intimates  and  friends.  As  it  was,  he  imagined 
bitterly,  they  probably  resented  his  sitting  even  in  the 
next  chair  to  them. 

The  stage  was  now  clear;  the  two  sailors  had  de- 
parted, the  audience  sat  waiting  for  the  heroes  of  the 
evening  and  calling  for  them  with  impatient  outbursts 
of  applause.  Shere  Ali  waited  too.  But  there  was  no 
impatience  on  his  part,  as  there  was  no  enthusiasm. 
He  was  just  getting  through  the  evening;  and  this  hot 
and  crowded  den,  with  its  glitter  of  lights,  promised  a 
thrill  of  excitement  which  would  for  a  moment  lift  him 
from  the  torture  of  his  thoughts. 

But  the  antagonists  still  lingered  in  their  dressing- 
rooms  while  their  trainers  put  the  final  touch  to  their 
preparations.  And  while  the  antagonists  lingered,  the 
two  young  men  next  to  him  began  again  to  talk,  and 
this  time  the  words  fell  on  Shere  All's  ears. 

"I  think  it  ought  to  be  stopvv^d,"  said  one.  "It 
can't  be  good  for  us.  Of  course  the  fellow  who  runs 
the  circus  doesn't  care,  although  he  is  an  Englishman, 
and  although  he  must  have  understood  what  was  being 
shouted." 

"He  is  out  for  money,  of  course,"  replitxl  the  other. 
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"Yes.  But  iK^t  half  a  milo  away,  just  across  the 
Maidan  there,  is  (Jovernment  House.  Surely  it  ought 
to  be  stopped." 

The  speaker  was  evidently  serious.  He  spoke,  in- 
deed, with  some  heat.  Shere  Ali  wondered  indiffer- 
ently what  it  was  that  went  on  in  the  circus  in  the 
Maidan  half  a  mile  from  the  Government  House. 
Somethinfj  which  ought  to  be  stopped,  something 
which  could  not  be  "good  for  us."  Shere  Ali  clenched 
his  hands  in  a  gust  of  passion.  How  well  he  knew  the 
phrase!  Good  for  us,  good  for  the  magic  of  British 
prestige!  How  often  he  had  used  the  words  himself 
in  the  davs  when  he  had  been  fool  enough  to  believe 
that  he  belonged  to  the  white  people.  He  had  used  it 
in  the  company  of  just  such  youths  as  those  who  sat 
next  to  him  now,  and  he  writhed  in  his  seat  as  he  im- 
agined how  they  must  have  laughed  at  him  in  their 
hearts.  \Miat  was  it  that  was  not  "good  for  us"  in 
the  circus  on  the  Maidan  ? 

As  he  wondered  there  was  a  burst  of  applause,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ring  the  soldier,  stripped  to 
the  waist,  entered  with  his  two  assistants.  Shere  Ali 
was  sitting  close  to  the  lower  corner  of  the  ring  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  stage;  the  soldier  took  his  seat 
in  the  upper  corner  on  the  other  side.  He  was  a  big, 
heavily-built  man,  but  young,  active,  and  upon  his  open 
face  he  had  a  look  of  confidence.  It  seemed  to  Shere 
Ali  that  he  had  been  traineil  to  the  very  perfection  of 
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his  strength,  and  when  he  moved  the  musele.s  upon  his 
shoulders  and  baek  worked  under  his  skin  lus  thougli 
tliey  livetl.  Shouts  <rreeted  him,  shouts  in  which  his 
surname  and  liis  Christian  name  and  his  nicknames 
were  mingled,  and  he  smiled  pleasantly  hack  at  his 
friends.  SluTe  Ali  looked  at  him.  From  his  cheery, 
horu'st  face  to  the  firm  set  of  his  feet  upon  the  floor,  he' 
was  typical  of  his  class  and  race. 
"Oh,  I  hope  he'll  he  beaten!" 

Shere  Ali  found  himself  repeating  the  words  in  a 
whisper.  The  wish  had  suddenly  sprung  up  within 
him,  hut  it  grew  in  intensity;  it  became  a  great  long- 
ing. He  looked  anxiously  for  the  appearance  ot^ 
th(>  Jew  from  Singapore.  He  was  glad  that,  know- 
ing little  of  either  man,  he  had  laid  his  money  against 
the  soldier. 

Meanwhile  the  two  youths  In-side  him  resumed  their 
talk,  and  Shere  Ali  learned  what  it  was  that  was  not 
"good  for  us"! 

"There  were  four  girls,"  said  the  youth  who  had  been 
most  indignant.  "  Four  English  girls  dancing  a  pas  dc 
quatre  on  the  sand  of  the  circus.  The  dance  was  all 
right,  the  dresses  were  all  right.  In  an  English  theatre 
no  one  would  have  had  a  word  to  say.  It  wiis  the  au- 
dience that  was  wrong.  The  cheaper  parts  at  the  back 
of  the  tent  were  crowded  with  natives,  tier  above  tier— 
and  I  tell  you— I  don't  know  much  Hindustani,  but 
the  things  they  shouted  made  my  blood  boil.     After 
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all,  if  von  are  goinj;  to  be  the  governiii}:^  race  it's  not  a 


"ood  thinf^  to  let  your  women  he  in 


he  insulted,  eh? 


him- 


Shere  Ali  laughed  quietly.     He  could  picture  to 
self  the  whole  scene,  the  floor  of  the  circus,  the  tiers  of 
grinning  faces  rising  up  against  the  back  walls  of  the 

tent. 

"Did  the  girls  themselves  mind?"  asked  the  other  of 

the  youths. 

"They  didn't  understand."  And  again  the  angry 
utterance  followed.  "It  ought  to  be  stopped!  It 
ought  to  be  stopped!" 

Shere  Ali  turned  suddenly  upon  the  speaker. 

"Why?"  he  asked  fiercely,  and  he  thrust  a  savage 
face  towards  him. 

The  young  man  was  taken  by  surprise;  for  a  second 
it  warmed  Shere  Ali  to  think  that  he  was  afraid.  And, 
indeed,  there  was  very  little  of  the  civilised  man  in 
Shere  Ali's  look  at  this  moment.  His  own  people  were 
claiming  him.  It  was  one  of  the  keen  grim  tribesmen 
of  the  hills  who  challenged  the  young  Englishman.  The 
Englishman,  however,  was  not  afraid.  He  was  merely 
disconcerted  by  the  unexpected  attack.  He  recovered 
his  composure  the  next  moment. 

"  I  don't  think  that  I  was  speaking  to  you."  he  said 
quietly,  and  then  turned  away. 

Shere  Ali  half  rose  in  his  seat.  But  he  was  not  yet 
quite  emancipated  from  the  traditions  of  his  upbringing. 
To  create  a  disturbance  in  a  public  place,  to  draw  all 
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oycs  upon  hiiiisclf,  fo  look  .<  ool,  eventually  to  Ix-  turned 
if,'noinini()u.sly  into  the  street— all  this  he  was  within  an 
ace  of  (loin;;  and  sufr.rin;;,  hut  he  refrained.  II(>  sat 
down  a^iain  ((uiekly,  feeling'  hot  and  cold  with  shame, 
just  as  he  reuieinlx-red  he  had  been  wont  to  ieel  when 
he  had  committed  some  puicheric  in  his  earlv  davs  in 
Kn;;Iand. 

At  that  moment  the  li;,'lit-w(i;;ht  champion  from 
Singapore  came  out  from  his  dressing-room  and  entered 
the  ring.  Ik-  was  of  a  slightci-  build  than  his  opponent, 
hut  very  quick  upon  his  feet.  He  was  shorter,  too. 
Colonel  Joe  introduced  the  antagonists  to  the  audience, 
standing  before  the  footlights  as  he  did  so.  And  it  was 
at  once  evident  who  was  the  favourite.  The  shouts  were 
nearly  all  for  tlie  soldier. 

The  Jew  took  his  seat  in  a  chair  down  in  the  corner 
where  Shere  Ali  was  sitting,  and  Shere  Ali  leaned  over 
the  ropes  and  whispered  to  liim  fiercely, 

"Win!     Win!     I'll  double  the  stake  if  you  do!" 

The  Jew  turned  and  smiled  at  the  young  Prince. 

"I'll  do  my  best." 

Shere  Ali  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  the  fight  be- 
gan. He  followed  it  with  an  excitement  and  a  suspense 
which  were  astonishing  even  to  him.  When  the  soldier 
brought  his  fist  home  upon  the  prominent  nose  of  the 
Singapore  champion  and  plaudits  resounded  through 
the  house,  his  heart  sank  with  bitter  disappointment. 
When  the  Jew  replied  with  a  dull  body-blow,  his  hopes 
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rrhouiidcd.  II(>  soon  Ix-f^Mii  to  iiiKlcr-staiid  that  in  tho 
arts  of  prizofi^'htinj;  tlie  sol(ii<T  was  a  cliild  coniparcd 
with  the  man  from  Siiifraport'.  The  Champion  of  the 
East  knew  his  trade.  He  was  as  hard  as  iron.  The 
sonndin^  blows  u[)on  his  forehead  and  nose  did  no 
more  than  flnsh  his  face  for  a  few  moments.  Mean- 
while he  struek  for  the  hodv.  Moreover,  he  had  eertain 
tricks  which  lured  his  anta<,'onist  to  an  imprudent  con- 
fidence. For  instance,  In-  hreathetl  heavily  from  the 
beginning  of  the  second  round,  as  though  he  were  clean 
out  of  condition.  But  each  round  found  him  strong 
and  quick  to  press  an  advantage.  After  one  blow, 
which  toppled  his  opponent  through  the  ropes,  Shere 
AH  clapped  his  hands. 

"Bravo!"  he  cried;  and  one  of  the  youths  at  his  side 
said  to  his  companion: 

"This  fellow's  a  Jew,  too.     Tx>ok  at  his  fac  '. 

For  twelve  rounds  the  combatants  seemed  still  to  be 
upon  efjual  terms,  though  those  in  the  audience  who 
had  knowledge  began  to  shake  their  heads  over  the 
chances  of  the  soldier.  Shere  Ali,  however,  was  still 
racked  by  suspense.  The  fight  had  become  a  symbol, 
almost  a  message  to  him,  even  as  his  gift  to  the  Mullah 
had  become  a  message  to  the  people  of  Chiltistan.  All 
that  he  had  once  loved,  and  now  furiously  raged  against, 
was  represented  by  the  soldier,  the  confident,  big,  heav- 
ily built  soldier,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  victory 
of  the  Jew  all  the  subject  peoples  would  be  vindicated. 
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More  and  inure  as  the  (i;,'lit  fliictiiatnl  froin  rouml  to 
round  the  people  and  (lie  conntry  of  ("liillistan  claimed 
its  own.  The  soldier  represented  even  those  youllis  at 
lii-i  side,  whose  women  mnst  on  no  account  he  insulted. 
"Whv  should  they  he  respected?"  he  cried  to  hin»- 

Srlf. 

h'or  at  the  t)o(tom  of  his  heart  lay  the  tliou^dit  that  he 
had  Itecn  set  aside  as  impossii)le  hy  Violet  Oliver. 
There  was  the  n  a!  cause  of  his  hitterness  a;,'ainst  the 
white  pe()j)le.  He  still  lonjred  for  Violet  Ohver,  still 
},'reatly  coveted  her.  But  his  own  peo[)le  and  his  own 
country  were  claiming'  him;  and  he  lonj^ed  for  her  in  a 
<litferent  way.  Chivalry — the  chivalry  of  tlu-  youufj 
man  who  wants  to  j^juard  and  cherish— respect,  tlie  de- 
sire that  the  loved  one  should  share  ambitions,  life  work, 
all-  what  follies  and  illusions  these  thinj^s  were! 

"  I  know,"  said  Shere  Ali  to  liimself.  "  I  know.  I 
am  myself  the  victim  of  them,"  and  he  lowered  his  head 
and  chusped  his  hands  tightly  together  iK^ween  his  knees. 
He  forgot  the  prize-fight,  the  very  sound  of  the  pugil- 
ists' feet  upon  the  bare  l)oards  of  the  stage  coastnl  to  be 
audible  to  his  oars.  lie  ached  like  a  man  bruisoil  and 
l)eaten;  he  was  possessed  with  a  sense  of  loneliness, 
poignant  as  pain.  "  If  I  had  only  taken  the  easier  way, 
Ixiught  and  never  cared!"  he  cried  despairingly.  "But 
at  all  events  there's  no  need  for  respect.  Why  should 
one  respect  tho.se  who  take  and  do  not  give?" 

As  he  aske<l  himself  the  question,  there  came  a  roar 
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fntm  flu'  iUi(li«M\<t'.  lie  looked  up.  Thi'  soldier  wax 
standing,  hut  he  was  stoopiiij^'and  the  liiipTS  of  one  liuml 
touched  the  lioards.  Over  ajjaiust  the  soldier  the  man 
from  Siii)^aj)ore  stood  \vaitiii<^  witii  steady  eyes,  ami  Ix-- 
hiiul  the  ropes  Colonel  Joe  was  coiintinji;  in  a  loud 
voice: 

"  One,  two,  (line,  four." 

Sherc  Ali's  eyes  lit  uj).  Would  the  .soldier  rise? 
Would  he  take  the  tips  of  those  fin<,'(TS  from  the  floor, 
stand  up  aj^ain  and  face  his  man?  Or  was  In-  heatcn? 
"Five,  six,  seven,  »i;,dit"  the  referee  counted,  his 
voice  risin;.^  above  the  clamour  of  voices.  The  audi- 
ence had  risen,  men  stood  upon  their  henches,  cries  of 
c.\j)ostulatiou   were  shouted   to   the  .soldier. 

"Nine,  ten,"  counted  the  '•oferee,  and  the  fight  was 
over.     The  .soldier  had   heen  coimted   out. 

Shere  All  was  upon  his  feet  like  the  rest  of  the  en- 
thusia.sts. 

"Well  done!"  he  cried.  "Well  done!"  and  as  the 
Jew  came  back  to  his  corner  Shere  Ali  .shook  !iim  ex- 
citedly by  the  hand.  The  sign  had  be<>n  given;  the  .sub- 
j.et  race  had  beat<>n  the  soldier.  Shere  xVli  was  livid 
with  excitement.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  young  Eng- 
li.shmen  had  been  right,  and  some  dim  racial  sympathy 
c'tirred  Shere  Ali  to  his  great  enthusiasm. 
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AMiile  these  thoughts  were  seethinjr  in  his  mind,  while 
the  excitement  was  still  at  its  heij^^ht,  the  cries  still  at 
their  loudest,  Shere  Ali  heard  a  (iui(>t  penetrating?  voice 
speak  in  his  ear.     And  the  voice  spoke  iii  Pushtu. 

The  mere  sound  of  the  language  struck  upon  Shere 
All's  senses  at  that  moment  of  exultation  with  a  strange 
effect.  He  thrilled  to  it  from  head  to  foot.  He  heard 
it  wi;h  a  feeling  of  joy.  And  then  he  too  lote  of  the 
spoke:  1  words. 

"The  man  who  wrote  to  your  Highness  from  Calcutta 
waits  outoide  the  doors.  As  you  stand  unoer  the  gas 
lamps,  take  your  handkerchief  from  your  pocket  if  you 
wish  to  sp-ak  with  him." 

Shere  Ali  turned  hack  from  the  rojx's.  But  the  spec- 
tators were  already  moving  from  their  chairs  to  the  steps 
which  led  from  the  stage  to  the  auditorium.  There 
was  a  crowd  about  those  stt  ps,  and  Shere  Ali  couM  not 
<listinguish  among  it  the  man  who  was  likely  to  have 
wfiispered  in  his  ear.  All  seemed  bent  upon  their  own 
l'usin<'ss,  and  that  business  was  to  escape  from  the  close 
heat-laden  air  of  the  building  as  <iuick!y  as  might  be. 

Shere  Ali  stood  alone  and  ponden-d  upon  the  -vords. 


SIIERE  ALT  IS  CLAIMED  BY  CIIILTISTAN 

The  man  who  had  written  to  him  from  Calcutta!  That 
was  the  man  who  had  sent  the  anonymous  letter  whieh 
had  caused  him  one  day  to  pass  throuj^h  the  Delhi  Gate 
of  Lahore.  A  money-lender  at  Calcutta,  hut  a  country- 
man from  Chiltistan.  So  he  had  pitliered  from  Safdar 
Khan,  while  heaping  scorn  upon  the  messajje. 

But  now,  and  on  this  night  of  all  ni<,hts,  Shere  AH 
was  in  a  mood  to  listen.  There  were  intrigues  on  foot — 
there  were  always  intrigues  on  foot.  But  to-night  he 
would  weigh  those  intrigues.  lie  went  out  from  the 
music-hall,  and  under  the  white  glare  of  the  electric 
lamps  above  the  door  he  stood  for  a  moment  in  full  view, 
Tb  he  deliberately  took  his  handerckhief  from  his 
[)ocket.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  a  man  in 
native  dress  wearing  a  thick  dark  cloak  over  his  white 
shirt  and  pyjamas,  stepped  forward.  Shere  Ali  ad- 
vanced to  meet  him. 

"Huzoor,  huzoor,"  said  the  man,  bending  low,  and 
he  raised  Shere  Ali's  hand  and  pressed  his  forehead  upon 
it,  in  sign  of  loyalty. 

"You  wish  to  speak  to  me?"  .said  Shere  Ali. 

"If  your  Highness  will  deign  to  follow.  I  am 
Ahmed  Ismail.  Your  Highness  has  heard  of  me,  no 
doubt." 

Shere  Ali  did  not  so  much  as  smile,  nor  did  he  deny 
uie  statement.  lie  nodded  gravely.  After  all,  vanity 
was  not  the  prerogative  of  his  people  alone  in  all  the 
world. 
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"Yes,"  lie  said,  "I  will  f..ll<.\v." 

Ahmed  Isinail  rrosscd  tlic  road  nncv  more  out  of  t!c 
li^'hfs  into  fhr  shadows,  and  walked  on,  kccpinir  close 
to  the  lines  of  houses.  Sliere  Ali  followed  upon  his 
heels.  IJut  these  two  were  not  alone  to  take  that  road. 
A  third  man,  a  Beufjali,  bespectacled,  and  in  ajipearance 
most  respeetahle,  came  down  the  steps  of  the  music- 
hall,  a  second  after  Shere  Ali  had  crossed  the  roa.l. 
He,  too,  had  Ixm'u  a  witness  of  the  prize-fi^dit.  lie 
hurried  after  Shere  Ali  and  caught  him  up. 

"Very  good  fijrht,  sir,"  he  said.  "Would  Prince  of 
rhihistan  like  to  utter  some  few  welcome  words  to 
f,'reat  Indian  public  on  extraordinary  skill  of  respective 
puf::ilist.s?  I  am  full-Hedged  reporter  of /^fj».(/r  Matarnw, 
great   Nationalist   paper." 

He  drew  out  a  note-hook  and  a  pencil  as  he  spok(>. 
Ahmed  Ismail  stopped  and  tur' cd  back  towards  the 
two  men.  The  Babu  looked  once,  and  onlv  once,  at 
the  money-lend(>r.  'J' hen  he  stood  waiting  for  Shere 
Ali's  answer. 

"No,  I  liave  nothing  to  say,"  said  Shere  Ali  civillv. 
"(Jood-night,"  and  he  walked  on. 

"(Jreat  disappointment  for  Indian  public,"  .'^aid  the 
Rengali.  "Prince  of  Chiltistan  will  say  nothing.  I 
make  first-class  leading  article  on  reticence  of  Indian 
Prince  in  presence  of  high-class  spectacular  events. 
Good- night,  sir,"  and  the  Babu  shut  up  his  book  and 
fell  back. 
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Shore  Ali  followed  upon  the  heels  of  Ahmed  Ismail. 
The  money-lender  walked  do\vn  the  street  to  the  Mai- 
dan,  and  then  turned  to  the  left.  The  Bahu,  on  the 
other  hand,  hailed  a  third-class  gharry  and,  aseend- 
in<;  into  it.  gave  the  driver  some  whispered  in- 
structions. 

The  gharry  drove  on  past  the  Bengal  Club,  and 
came,  at  length,  to  the  native  town.  At  the  corner  of 
a  street  the  Babu  descended,  paid  the  driver,  and  dis- 
missed him. 

"I  will  walk  the  rest  of  the  way,"  he  said.  *' My 
home  is  (juite  near  and  a  little  exercise  is  good.  I  have 
large  varicose  veins  in  the  legs,  or  I  should  have  tramped 
hand  and  foot  all  tlie  way." 

He  walked  slowly  until  the  driver  had  turned  his 
gharry  and  was  dri-ing  back.  Then,  for  a  man 
afflicted  with  varicose  veins  the  Balm  displayed  amaz- 
ing agility.  He  ran  through  the  silent  and  deserted 
street  until  he  came  to  a  turning.  The  lane  which  ran 
into  the  main  road  was  a  blind  alley.  ^lean  hovels  and 
shuttered  Ixjoths  flanked  it,  but  at  the  end  a  tall  house 
stood.  The  Babu  looked  about  him  and  perceived  a 
cart  standing  in  the  lane.  He  advanced  to  it  and 
looked  in. 

"This  is  obvious  place  for  satisfactory  concealment," 
he  said,  as  with  some  difficulty  he  clambered  in.  Over 
the  edge  of  the  cart  he  kept  watch.  In  a  while  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  man  walking.     The  man  was  certainly 
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at  some  distance  from  the  turning,  hut  the  Babu's  head 
went  down  at  once.  The  man  whose  footsteps  he 
heard  was  wearing  hoofs  but  there  would  be  one  waik- 
mg  in  front  of  that  man  who  was  wearing  shppers— 
Ahmed  Ismail. 

Ahmed  Ismail,  indeed,  turned  an  iii:stant  afterwards 
into  the  lane,  passed  the  cart  and  walked  up  t  he  door 
of  the  big  house.  There  he  halted,  and  bhere  Ali 
joined  him. 

"The  gift  was  understood,  your  Highness,"  he  said. 
"The  message  was  sent  from  end  to  end  of  Chiltistan." 

"What  gift?"  asked  Shere  Ali,  in  genuine  surprise. 

"  Your  Highness  has  forgotten  ?  The  melons  and  the 
bags  of  grain." 

Shere  Ali  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  Then  he 
said: 

"And  how  was  the  gift  interpreted?" 

Ahmed  Ismail  smiled  in  the  darkness. 

"There  are  wise  men  in  C!  ihistan,  and  they  found 
the  riddle  easy  to  read.  The  melons  were  the  infidels 
which  would  be  cut  to  pieces,  even  as  a  knife  cuts  a 
melon.     The  grain  was  the  army  of  the  faithful." 

Again  Shere  Ali  was  silent.  He  stood  with  his  eves 
upon  his  companion. 

"Thus  they  understand  my  gift  to  the  Mullah?"  he 
said  at  length. 

"Thus  they  understood  it,"  said  Ahmed  Ismail. 
"Were  they  wrong?"  an.l  since  Shere  Ali  paused  be- 
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fore  he  answered,  Ahmed  repeated  the  question,  hold- 
ing the  while  the  key  of  his  door  between  his  fingers. 
"Were  they  wrong,  your  Highness?" 
" No,"  said  Shere  AH  firmly.     "They  were  right." 
Ahmed  Ismail  put  the  key  into  the  lock.     The  holt 
shot  back  with  a  grating  sound,  the  door  opened  upon 
bla('knos.s. 

"Will  your  Highness  deign  to  enter?"  he  said,  stand- 
ing aside. 

"Yes,"  said  Shere  Ali,  and  he  passed  in.  His  own 
people,  his  own  country,  had  claimed  and  obtained 
him. 
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Ahmed  Ismail  crossed  tlic  threshold  behind  Shere 
Ali.  He  closed  the  door  (|uietly,  holted  and  locked  it. 
Then  for  a  space  of  time  the  two  men  stood  silent  in 
the  darkness,  and  both  listened  intently— Ahmed  Ismail 
for  the  sound  of  someone  stirring  in  the  house,  Shere 
Ali  for  u  cjuiet  secret  movement  at  his  elbow.  The 
blackness  of  the  passage  gaping  as  the  door  opened  had 
roused  him  to  suspicion  even  while  he  had  Ix-en  stand- 
ing in  th(>  stri-et.  But  he  had  not  thought  of  dra\vin<r 
back.  He  had  entered  without  fear,  just  as  now  he 
stood,  without  fear,  drawn  up  against  the  wall.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  smile  upon  his  face.  Then  he  reached 
out  his  hand.  Ahmed  Ismail,  who  still  stood  afraid 
lest  jny  of  his  family  should  have  been  disturbed,  sud- 
denly felt  a  light  touch,  like  a  caress,  u{xm  his  face,  and 
then  iK'fore  he  could  so  much  as  turn  his  head,  five- 
strong  lean  fingers  grippi-d  him  by  the  throat  and 
tightened. 

"Ahmed,  I  have  enemies  in  Chiltistan,"  said  Shere 
Ali,  between  a  whispt-r  and  a  laugh.  "The  son  of  Ab- 
dulla  Mohammed,  for  instance,"  and  he  loosened  his 
grip  a  little  upon  Alimed's  throat,  but  held  him  still 
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with  :i  straight  arm.     Ahmed  did   not  stniggk-.     H«' 
whispered  in  reply: 

"  I  am  not  of  your  Hifrhness's  enemies.  I^n<^  af^o  I 
gave  your  Highness  a  sign  of  friendship  wh(Mi  I  prayed 
you  to  pass  by  the  Delhi  (late  of  L.iiiore." 

Shere  Ali  turned  A'lnied  Ismail  towards  the  inner 
part  of  the  house  and  loosed  his  ncek. 

"Go  forA\.ird,  then.  Light  a  lamp,"  he  .said,  and 
Ahmed  moved  noiselessly  along  the  passage.  Shere  Ali 
heard  the  sound  of  a  door  opening  upstairs,  and  then  a 
pale  light  gleamed  from  above.  Shere  Ali  walked  to 
the  end  of  the  passage,  and  mounting  the  .stairs  found 
Ahmed  Ismail  in  the  doorway  of  a  little  room  with  a 
lighted  lamp  in  his  hand. 

"1  was  tliis  moment  eoming  down,"  said  Ahmed 
Ismail  as  he  stood  aside  from  the  door.  Shere  AH 
walked  in.  He  crossed  to  the  window,  whieh  was  un- 
glazed  hut  had  little  wooden  shutters.  These  shutters 
were  closed.  Shere  Ali  opened  ic  and  looked  out. 
The  room  was  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  window  opened 
on  to  a  small  square  courtyard.  A  movement  of 
Ahmed  Ismail's  brought  him  swiftly  round.  He  saw 
the  money-lender  on  his  knees  with  his  forehead  to  the 
ground,  grovelling  before  his  Prince's  feet. 

"The  time  has  come,  oh,  my  Lord,"  he  cried  in  a 
low,  eager  voice,  and  again,  "the  time  has  come." 

Shere  Ali  looked  down  and  pleasure  glowed  un- 
wontedly  within  him.     He  did  not  answer,  he  did  not 
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give  Ahmed  Ismail  leave  to  rise  from  the  ground.  He 
sated  his  eyes  and  his  vanity  with  the  spectacle  of  the 
man's  abasement.  Even  his  troubled  heart  ached  with 
a  dulIiT  pain. 

"I  have  been  a  fool,"  he  murmured,  "I  liave  wasted 
my  years.  I  liave  tortured  myself  for  nothing.  Yes,  I 
have  been  a  fool." 

A  wave  of  anger  swept  over  him,  drowning  his  pri<le 
—anger  against  himself.  He  thought  of  the  white 
people  with  wlioin  he  had  lived. 

"  I  -sought  for  a  recognition  of  my  equality  with  them," 
he  went  on.  "  I  sought  it  from  their  men  and  from  their 
women.  I  hungered  for  it  like  a  dog  for  a  bone.  They 
would  not  give  it— neither  their  men,  nor  their  women. 
And  all  the  while  here  were  my  own  people  willing  at  a 
sign  to  offer  me  their  homage." 

He  spoke  in  Pushtu,  and  Ahmed  Ismail  drank  in 
every  word. 

"They  wanted  a  leader,  Iluzoor,"  he  said. 

"I  turned  away  from  them  like  a  fool,"  replied  Shere 
Ali,  "while  I  sought  favours  from  the  white  women  like 
a  sla\e." 

"  Your  Highness  shall  take  as  a  right  what  you  sought 
for  as  a  favour." 

"As  a  right?"  cried  Sh(>re  Ali,  his  heart  leaping  to 
the  incense  of  Ahmed  Ismail's  flattery.  "  What  right  ?  " 
he  a.sked,  suddenly  bending  his  eyes  upon  his  com- 
panion. 
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"The  right  of  u  cotuiiUTor,"  cried  Ahinnl  Ismail, 
iind  he  bowed  himself  again  at  his  Prince's  feet.  lie 
had  spoken  Shere  Ali's  wild  and  secret  thought.  Hut 
whereas  Shere  Ali  had  only  whispered  it  to  himself, 
Ahmed  Ismail  spoke  it  aloud,  boldly  and  with  a  chal- 
lenge in  his  voice,  like  one  ready  to  make  good  his 
words.  An  interval  of  silence  followed,  a  fateful  in- 
terval as  both  men  knew.  Not  a  sound  from  without 
penetrated  into  that  little  shuttered  room,  but  to  Shere 
Ali  it  seemed  that  the  air  throbbed  and  wa.s  heavy  with 
unknown  things  to  come.  Mi-rnories  and  fancies 
whirled  in  his  disordered  brain  without  relation  to  eai  h 
other  or  consequence  in  his  thoughts.  Now  it  was  the 
two  Englishmen  seated  side  by  side  behind  the  ropes 
and  quietly  talking  of  what  was  "  not  good  for  us,"  ;us 
though  they  had  the  whole  of  India,  and  the  hilUli.s- 
tricts,  besides,  in  their  pockets.  lie  saw  their  faces,  and, 
<|uietly  though  he  stood  and  impa.ssive  as  he  looked,  he 
was  po.s.se.ssed  with  a  longing  to  behold  them  within 
reach,  .so  that  he  might  strike  thcTn  and  disfigure  them 
for  ever.  Now  it  was  Violet  Oliver  as  she  descended 
the  steps  into  the  great  courtyard  of  the  Fort,  dainty 
and  provoking  from  the  arched  slipper  upon  her  foot  to 
the  soft  perfection  of  her  hair.  He  saw  her  caught  into 
the  twilight  swirl  of  pale  white  faces  and  .so  pass  from  his 
sight,  thinking  that  at  the  sam(>  moment  she  passed 
from  his  life.  Then  it  was  the  \'iccroy  in  his  box  at 
the  racecourse  and  all  Calcutta  upon  the  lawn  which 
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.sw(>pt  piust  his  oy»"s.  He  saw  (lie  Kiirasian  ^'irLs  prink. d 
out  in  their  best  frocks  to  hire  into  uiarriuf,'!'  some  un- 
wary Eni,'Hshnian.  And  apiin  it  was  ("olont-I  Dcw.s, 
tlic  man  who  had  lost  his  [)huc  anionj,'st  his  own  jK'opIc, 
vvvn  as  he,  Sherc  Ah",  had  liiinsclf.  A  half-con- 
tcniptuous  smih>  of  pity  for  a  nionicnt  sofu-nni  tiic 
hard  lines  of  his  month  as  he  thou<,dit  upon  that  forlorn 
ami  elch-rly  man  tal<in<,'  his  loneliness  with  bini  into 
Cashmere. 

"That  shall  not  he  my  way."  he  said  aloud,  an.,  the 
hues  of  his  mouth  harlened  a<(ain.  And  onc-e  n.-^rc 
before  his  eyes  rose  the  vision  of  Vioh-t  Oliver. 

Ahmed  Ismail  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  stoc  1  wateli- 
inj,'  his  Prinee  with  ea<;er,  anxious  eyes.  S'lere  Ali 
crossed  to  the  tabh'  and  turned  down  the  lamp,  which 
was  sniokinf,'.  Then  he  wont  to  the  window  and  thrist 
the  shutters  open.  He  turned  round  suddenly  upon 
.\hmed. 

"Were  you  ever  in  Mecca?" 

"Yes,  Iluzoor,"  and  Ahmed's  eyes  flashed  at  the 
(|uestion. 

"I  met  three  men  from  diiltistan  on  the  Ix)wari 
Pass.  'Hiey  were  rroin^  down  to  Kurachi.  I,  too, 
must  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca." 

He  stood  watching  the  flame  of  the  lamp  as  he  spoke, 
and  spoke  in  a  monotonous  dull  voice,  as  though  what 
he  said  were  of  little  importance.  But  Ahmed  Ismail 
listened  to  the  words,  not  the  voice,  and  his  joy  was  great 
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It  was  as  tlioii^'li  lie  licanl  a  rciu'i^'adi  ackiiowlnlgc  once 
inorr  tin'  true  taitli. 

"Aftcrwiinis,  Iluzoor,"  lie  saiti,  .si^jiiilicuiitly.  "After- 
wards."    SIktc  All  n()(l(l('<i  his  lu-atl. 

"\Vs,  aftrrwanls.  Wlu-n  wi-  have  driven  the  white 
people  down  from  the  hills  into  tli"  plains." 

"And  from  the  plains  into  the  sea,"  cried  Ahmed 
Ismail.  "The  an<,'els  will  fi<,'ht  l>y  our  side — so  the 
Mullahs  have  said— and  no  man  who  fi^dits  with  faith 
will  he  hurt.  All  will  We  invulnerable.  It  is  written, 
and  the  Mullahs  have  read  the  writing  and  translated 
it  through  Chilti>  an." 

"  Is  that  .so?"  said  Shere  Ali,  and  as  he  put  the  ques- 
tion there  was  an  irony  in  his  voice  which  Ahmed  Ismail 
was  (juick  to  notice.  Hut  Shere  Ali  put  it  yet  a  second 
time,  after  .i  pause,  ai'  1  this  time  there  was  no  trace  of 
irony. 

"  Ih  I  will  not  go  alone,"  he  said,  suddenly  raising 
his  eyes  fn  n  the  flame  of  the  lamp  and  looking  towards 
Ahmed  Ismail. 

Ahmed  did  not  understand.  But  also  he  did  not 
intt-rrupt,  and  Shere  Ali .  poke  again,  with  a  smiie  slowly 
t'reeping  over  his  face. 

"I  will  not  go  alone  to  Mecca.  I  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Sirdar  Khan." 

The  s.Lying  was  still  a  riddle  to  Ahmed  Ismail. 

"Sirdar  Khan,  your  Highness?"  he  said.  "I  do 
not  know  him." 
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Shcro  All  Jurncd  lily  -  .i^nin  npf)ii  tlio  flume  of 
tho  lamp,  and  the  smi.  oadcricd  upon  his  fact',  a 
thiuf,'  not  plca^sant  to  sec.  lie  wetti-d  his  lips  with  the 
tip  of  his  toiifjuc  and  tol  1  his  storv. 

"Sinlar  Khan  is  (k-ud  lonj,'  since,"  he  said,  "hut  he 
was  one  of  the  Hvc  men  of  the  iKMlyKuard  of  Nana,  who 
went  into  the  Hibi^'arh  at  Cawnpore  on  July  12  of  the 
year  1S'>7.  Have  you  heard  of  that  year,  Ahmed 
Ismail,  and  of  the  month  and  of  the  day?  Do  you 
know  what  was  done  tnat  day  in  the  Bihin;arh  at 
Cawnpore?" 

Ahmed  Ismail  watched  the  li^ht  grow  in  Shere  Ali's 
eyes,  and  a  smile  crept  into  his  face,  too. 

"Iluzoor,  Iluzoor,"  he  said,  in  a  whisper  of  delif,'ht. 
He  knew  very  well  what  Iiad  happened  in  CawiijMjre, 
though  he  knew  nothing  of  the  month  or  the  day,  and 
cared  little  in  what  year  it  had  hapjxned. 

"There  were  200  women  and  children,  EnHish 
women,  English  children,  shut  tip  in  the  Bibigarh. 
At  five  o'clock— and  it  is  well  to  remember  the  hour, 
Ahmed  Ismail— at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  five 
men  of  the  Xana's  bodyguard  went  into  the  Bibigarh 
and  the  doors  were  closed  u{)()n  them.  It  was  dark 
when  they  came  out  again  and  shut  the  doors  })ehind 
them,  saying  that  all  were  dead.  But  it  was  not  true. 
There  was  an  Englishwoman  alive  in  the  Bibigarh, 
and  Sirdar  Khan  came  back  in  the  night  and  took  her 
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"And  she  Is  in  Mcccji  now?"  cried  Aliiii.-d  Ismail. 

"  Y(vs.  An  old,  old  wonian,"  saitl  Slicre  Ali,  dwflliiij^ 
ii[K)n  the  words  with  a  (jiiiit,  crurl  pleasure.  lie  had 
the  picture  clear  before  his  eyes,  he  saw  it  in  the  flame 
of  the  lamp  at  which  he  jjazed  so  steadily — an  old, 
wizened,  shrunken  woman,  livinj^  in  a  itare  room,  frien;' 
less  and  solitary,  so  old  that  slu'  had  even  ceased  to  ho 
aware  of  her  unhappin(>ss,  and  so  coars"ned  out  of  all 
likeness  to  the  younj^,  hrif^ht  Eiif^lish  <^irl  who  had  once 
dwelt  in  Cawnporc,  that  even  her  own  countryman  had 
hardly  Ix-lieved  she  was  of  his  race.  He  set  another 
picture  side  by  side  with  that — the  pic-ture  of  Violet 
Oliver  as  she  turned  to  'lim  on  the  stens  and  said,  "This 
is  really  good-bye."  And  in  his  imagination,  he  saw 
the  one  picture  merge  and  coarsen  into  the  other,  the 
dainty  trappings  of  lace  and  riblnins  change  to  a  shape- 
less cloak,  the  young  face  wither  from  its  beauty  into  a 
wrinkled  and  yellow  mask.  It  would  be  a  just  punish- 
ment, he  said  to  himself.  Anger  against  her  was  as  a 
lust  at  his  heart.  He  had  lost  sight  of  her  kinchiess, 
and  her  pity;  he  desired  her  and  hattnl  her  in  the  same 
breath. 

"Are  vou  marrie<l,  Ahmed  Ismail?"  he  asked. 

Ahmed  Ismail  smiled. 

"Truly,  Huzoor." 

"Do  you  carry  your  troubles  to  your  wife?  ^s  she 
your  companion  as  well  as  your  wife  ?  Your  friend  as 
well  as  your  mistress?" 
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Alirriv'tl  Ismail  lau<,'ho(l. 

"\vt    (Imt   is   wliiit    the   Eiiirlishwomon 


UiO, 


said 
Shcro  A'.i. 

" Perhaps,  Iluzoor,"  replied  Ahmed,  eunningly,  "it 
is  for  that  reason  that  there  are  some  who  take  and  do 
not  give." 

He  eanie  a  little  nearer  to  his  Prince. 
"Where  is  she,  Iluzoor?" 

Shcre  AH  was  startled  by  the  question  out  of  his 
<lreams.  For  it  had  been  a  dream,  this  thought  of 
<apturing  Violet  Oliver  and  plueiving  her  out  of  her 
life  into  his.  lie  had  playetl  with  it,  knowing  it  to  be 
a  fancy.  There  had  Ikvu  no  settled  plan,  no  settled 
intention  in  his  mind.  But  ♦c-night  he  was  carried 
away.  It  appeared  to  him  there  was  a  possibility  his 
dream  might  come  true.  It  seemed  so  not  alone  to  him 
but  to  ^Vlnned  Ismail  too.  He  turned  and  gazed  at  the 
man,  wondering  whether  Ahmed  Ismail  played  with 
liini  or  not.  But  Ahmed  bore  the  scrutiny  without  a 
shadow  of  embarrassment. 

"Is  she  in  India,  Huzoor?" 

Shere  Ali  lu\sitated.     S(jme  memory  cf  the  lessons 
l«>arned  in  England  was  s.  .-  within  him,  bidding 

him  guard  his  secret.     Bn^     .e  memory  was  no  longer 
strong  enough.     He  bowed  his  head  in  assent. 

"In  Calcutta?" 

"Yes." 

"  Your  Highness  shall  point  her  out  to  me  one  even- 
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infT  as  she  drives  in  the  Maidan,"  said  Ahmed  Ismail, 
and  again  Shere  Ali  answered — 

"Yes." 

But  he  caught  himself  back  the  next  moment.  He 
flung  away  from  Ahmed  Ismail  with  a  harsh  outburst 
of  laughter. 

"But  th-'s  is  all  folly,"  he  cried,  "We  are  not  in  the 
days  of  the  uprising,"  for  thus  he  termed  now  what  a 
month  ago  he  would  have  called  "The  Mutiny." 
"Cawnpore  is  not  Calcutta,"  and  he  turned  in  a  gust 
of  fury  upo',  Ahmed  Ismail.  "  Do  you  play  with  me, 
Ahmed  Ismail?" 

"Upon  rr.y  head,  no!  Light  of  my  life,  hope  of  my 
race,  who  would  dare?"  and  he  was  on  the  ground  at 
Shere  Ali's  feet.  "  Do  I  indeed  speak  follies  ?  I  pray 
your  Highness  to  bethink  you  that  the  summer  sets  its 
foot  upon  the  plains.  She  will  go  to  the  hills,  Huzoor. 
She  will  go  to  the  hills.  And  your  people  are  not  fools. 
They  have  cunning  to  direct  their  strength.  See,  your 
Highness,  is  there  a  regiment  in  Peshawur  whose  rifles 
are  safe,  guard  them  howsoever  carefully  they  will? 
r-A'pry  week  they  are  brought  over  the  hills  into  Chil- 
tistan  that  we  may  be  ready  for  the  Great  Day,"  and 
Ahmed  Ismail  chuckled  to  himself.  "A  month  ago, 
Iluzoor,  so  many  rifles  ha<i  been  stolen  that  a  regiment  in 
ciunp  locked  their  rifles  to  their  tent  poles,  and  so 
thought  to  sleep  in  peace.  But  on  the  first  night  the 
<onls  of  the  tents  were  crt,  and  while  the  men  waked 
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and  .stru<::L;l('(l  under  the  folds  of  "anv;is,  the  tent  p'>lrs 
with  thr  riHcr  cliaincd  to  them  were  r-arried  away. 
All  those  rifles  are  now  in  Kohara.  Surely,  Iln/.oor, 
if  they  can  steal  the  rifles  from  the  nnddle  of  a  camp, 
they  can  steal  a  weak  fjirl  amon*^  the  hills." 

Ahmed  Ismail  waited  in  snsj)eiise,  with  his  forehead 
bowed  to  the  ground,  and  when  the  answer  came  he 
smiled,  lie  had  made  good  use  of  this  une\])eeted  in- 
ducement which  had  been  given  to  him.  He  knew  very 
well  that  nothing  hut  an  unlikely  chance  wouhl  enable 
him  to  fulfil  his  promise.  But  that  did  not  matter. 
The  yovmg  Prince  would  point  out  the  Englishwoman 
in  tlie  Maidan  and,  at  a  later  time  when  all  was  ready 
in  Chiltistan,  a  fine  and  obvious  attempt  should  be 
made  to  carry  her  off.  The  pretence  might,  if  occasion 
served,  become  a  reality,  to  be  sure,  but  the  attempt 
must  be  a~s  public  as  possible.  There  must  be  no  doubt 
as  to  its  author.  Shere  Ali,  in  a  word,  must  be  com- 
mitted beyond  any  possibility  of  withdrawal.  Alimed 
Ismail  himself  would  see  to  that. 

"Very  well.  I  will  jx)ir.t  her  out  to  you,"  said  Shere 
Ali,  and  Ahmed  Ismail  rose  to  his  feet.  He  waited 
before  his  master,  silent  and  respec-tful.  Shere  Ali 
had  no  suspicion  that  he  wius  being  jockeyed  by  that 
respectful  man  into  a  ho{H'less  rebel!i«)n.  He  had, 
indee.'.,  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  reWIion  must 
be  hopt^less. 

"When,"  he  asked,  "will  Chiltistan  l)e  ready?" 
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"  As  soon  lis  tho  harvest  is -;.)t  in,"  nplicd  AhnuMl  Ismail. 
Shcrc  Ali  no(l(lc(l  his  head. 

"Voii  and  I  will  ^'o  northwards  to-morrow,"  ho  said. 
"To  Kohara?"  askod  Ahnu'd  Ismail. 
"Yes." 

For  a  little  while  Ahmed  Ismail  was  silent.  Then 
he  said:  "If  your  Ilij.Mmess  will  allow  his  servant  to 

otVer  a  contemptible  word  of  advict " 

"Speak,"  said  Shere  .\li. 

"Then  it  mi<,dit  he  wise,  perhaps,  to  go  slowly  to 
Kohara.  Your  Ili^dnu'ss  has  enemies  in  Chiltistan. 
The  news  of  the  melons  and  the  bags  of  grain  is  spread 
abroad,  and  jealousy  is  aroused.  For  tlu>re  are  some 
who  wish  to  lead  when  they  should  serve." 

"The  .son  of  Abdulla  Mohamm.-d,"  said  Shere  Ali. 

Ahmed  Ismail  shrugged  his  .shoulders  as  though  the 

son   of    Abdulla    Mohammed    were   of   little   account. 

There  was  clearly  another  in  his  mind,  and  Shere  Ali 

was  (juick  to  understand  him. 

"My  father,"  he  said  (juictly.  He  remembered 
how  his  father  had  received  him  with  his  Snider  rifle 
cocked  and  laid  across  his  knees.  This  ime  the  Snider 
would  be  fired  if  ever  Shere  Ali  came  within  range  of  its 
bullet.  Hut  it  was  unlikely  that  he  would  get  so  far,  un- 
less he  went  fpiickly  and  secretly  at  an  appointed  time. 
"I  had  a  poor  foolish  thought,"  said  Ahmed  Ismail, 
"not  worthy  a  moment's  consideration  by  my  Prince." 
bherc  Ali  broke  in  impatiently  upon  his  words. 
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"Speak  it." 

"If  \vc  travelled  slowly  to  Ajinere,  we  should  come 
to  that  town  at  the  time  of  pilgrimage.  There  in  secret 
the  final  arrangements  can  be  made,  so  that  tli  blow 
may  fall  upon  an  uncovered  head." 

"The  advice  is  good,"  said  Shere  Ali.  But  i.  •  spoke 
reluctantly.  lie  wanted  not  to  wait  at  all.  He  wanted 
to  '  'ike  now  while  his  anger  was  at  it.>  hottest.  But 
undoubtedly  the  advice  was  good. 

Ahmed  Ismail,  carrying  the  light  in  his  'lai  !,  went 
down  the  stairs  before  Shere  Ali  and  along  the  passage 
to  the  door.  There  he  extinguished  the  i..mp  and  .  au- 
tiously  drew  back  the  bolts.  He  looked  out  uiid  saw 
that  the  street  was  empty. 

"There  is  no  one,"  he  said,  and  She^e  Ali  passed 
out  to  the  mouth  of  the  blind  alley  and  turned  to  the 
left  towards  the  Maidan.  He  walked  thoughtfully  and 
did  not  notice  a  head  ri.se  cautiously  above  the  side  of  a 
cart  in  the  mouth  of  the  alley.  It  was  the  head  of  the 
reporter  of  Bandc  Mataram,  whose  copy  would  be  as- 
suredly too  late  for  the  press. 

Shere  Ali  walked  on  through  the  streets.  It  was  late, 
and  he  met  no  one.  There  had  come  uf)on  him  dur- 
ing the  last  hours  a  great  yearning  for  his  own  country. 
He  ran  over  in  his  mind,  with  a  sense  of  anger  against 
himself,  the  miserable  wasted  weeks  in  Calcutta — the 
nights  in  the  glaring  bars  and  halls,  the  friends  he  }  ad 
made,  the  depths  in  which  he  had  wallowed.     H**  came 
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the  Maldan,  and,  standing  upon  that  empty  plain, 


■d  round  on  tin-  ^tc  a 
f  V 


gaze- 
its  statuis  of  Viceroys  anc 


t  silent  citv.     He  hated  it,  with 


d  soldit  rs,  its  houses  of  rich 
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uinst  all  that  it  symbolised.  Perhaps,  some 
day,  when  all  the  frontier  was  in  flame,  and  the  British 
power  rolled  back,  he  and  his  people  might  pour  down 
from  th(>  hills  and  knock  even  against  the  gates  of  Cal- 
cutta. Men  from  the  hills  had  come  down  to  Tonk, 
and  Bhopal,  and  Ilohilcund,  and  Rampur,  and  founded 
kingdoms  for  themselves.  Why  should  he  and  his  not 
push  on  to  Calcutta? 

He  bared  his  head  to  the  night  wind.  He  was  up- 
lifted, and  fired  with  mad,  impossible  dreams.  All  that 
he  had  learned  was  of  little  account  to  him  now.  It 
might  be  that  the  English,  as  Colonel  Dewes  had  said, 
had  something  of  an  army.  Let  them  come  to  Chil- 
tistan  and  prove  their  boast. 

"I  will  go  north  to  the  hills,"  he  cried,  and  with  a 
shock  he  understood  that,  after  all,  he  had  recovered 
his  own  place.  The  longing  at  his  heart  was  for  his 
own  country— for  his  own  people.  It  might  have  been 
bred  of  disappointment  and  despaii .  Envy  of  the  white 
p(  )ple  might  have  cradled  i*,  desire  for  the  white  woman 
might  hi  \  nursed  it  into  strength.  But  it  was  alive 
now.  That  was  all  of  which  Shere  AH  was  conscious. 
The  knowledge  filled  all  his  thoughts.  He  had  his  place 
in  the  world.     Ckeatly  he  rejoiced. 
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There  were  times  when  Riilston  held  aloft  his  hands 
and  cursed  the  Indian  administration  by  all  his  ^ods. 
But  he  never  did  so  with  a  more  whole-hearted  con- 
viction than  on  the  day  when  he  received  word  that 
hinforth  had  been  diverted  to  Rawal  Pin<li,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  up  purely  military  duties.  It  took 
Ralston  just  seven  months  to  secure  his  release,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  early  days  of  autumn  had  arrived  that 
Linforth  at  last  reached  Peshawur.  A  landau,  with  a 
coachman  and  groom  in  scarlet  liveries,  was  waiting 
for  him  at  the  station,  and  he  drove  along  the  broad 
road  through  the  cantonment  to  Government  House. 
As  the  carriage  swung  in  at  the  gates,  a  tall,  thin  man 
came  from  the  crocjuet-ground  on  the  left.  He  joined 
Dick  in  the  porch. 

"You  are  Mr.  Linforth?"  he  said. 

"Yes." 

For  a  moment  a  pair  of  gri-y,  tired  eyes  ran  Dick 
over  from  head  to  foot  in  a  careless  scrutiny.  Appar- 
ently, however,  the  scrutiny  was  favourable. 

"  I  am  the  Chief  Commissioner.  I  am  glad  that  \ ou 
have  come.     My  sister  will  give  you  some  tea,  and 
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to{,'etluT.     You  would  likr  to  s.v  your  room  first." 

Ralston   spoke   with   his   usual   indilTertMur.     There 
was  no  intonation  in  his  voice  whieh  fjave  to  any  one 
sentence  a  particular  nieanin-;  and  for  a   particular 
meaning  Dick  Linforth  was  listening  with  keen  ears. 
He  followed  Ralston  across  the  hall  to  his  room,  aiul 
disappointment  gained  upon  him  with  every  step.     He 
had  grown  familiar  with  disappointment  of  late  years, 
but  he  was  still  young  enough  in  years  and  spirit  to  ix- 
pect  the  end  of  disappointment  with  each  change  in  his 
fortunes.     He  had  exi>ect(>d  it  when  the  news  of  his  ap- 
pointment had  reached  him  in  (^dcutta,  and  disappoint- 
ment had  awaited  him  in  lioml.ay.     He  had  expected 
it  again  when,  at  last,  he  was  sent  from  Rawal  Pmd. 
to  Peshawur.     All  the  way  up  the  line  he  had  been 
watching  the  far  hills  ..f  Cashmer.',  an.l  repeating  to 
himself,  "At  last!     At  last!" 

The  words  had  been  a  song  at  his  heart,  tuned  to  the 
jolt  and  rhvthTU  of  the  vvh<H-ls.     Ralston  of  Peshawur 
had  asked  for  him.     S.)  much  he  had  been  told.     His 
longing  had  explained  to  him  why  Ralston  of  Peshawur 
had  asked  for  him,  and  easily  he  had  beli.-vcd  the  ex- 
planation.    He  was  a  Linforth,  one  of  the  Lmforths 
of  the  Road.     Great  was  his  pride.     He  would  not 
have  bartered  his  po.sition  to  be  a  General  in  conmiand 
..r  a  .livision.      Ralston  had  sent  for  him  because  of 
his  hereditary  title  to  work  upon  the  Road,  the  broad, 
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pcrmnnent.  f:fra(lt'<l  Roiul  wliicli  was  to  make  India 
.safe. 

And  now  he  walkcil  Ixliind  a  tired  and  indifTcrent 
ConHnissioniT,  whosi-  very  voice  ollieial(k)ni  had  made 
phlegmatic,  and  on  whose  suspect  was  writ  kir<;e  the 
hal)it  of  routine.  In  tins  mood  he  sat,  whik,"  Miss 
Ralston  prattled  to  him  ahout  the  social  doings  of 
Peshawur,  the  hunt,  the  golf;  and  in  this  mood  he  ro(k> 
out  with  Ralston  to  the  Gate  of  the  City. 

They  passed  through  the  main  street,  and,  turning 
to  the  right,  ascended  to  an  archway,  above  which  rose 
a  tower.  At  the  archway  they  dismounted  and  clinilu'd 
to  the  roof  of  the  tower.  Peshawur,  with  its  crowded 
streets,  its  open  bazaars,  its  balconied  houses  of  mud 
bricks  built  into  wooden  frames,  lay  mapped  beneath 
them.  Hut  Linforth's  eyes  travelled  over  the  trees  and 
the  gardens  northwards  and  eastwards,  to  where  the 
foothills  of  the  Himalayas  were  coloured  with  the  violet 
light  of  I       ling. 

"Linforth,"  Ralston  cried.  He  was  leaning  on  the 
parapet  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  tower,  and  Dick 
crossed  and  lean txl  at  his  side. 

"R  was  I  who  had  you  sent  for,"  said  Ralston 
in  his  didl  voice.  "When  you  were  at  Chatham,  I 
mean.     I  worried  them  in  Calcutta  until  they  sent  for 

you." 

Dick  took  his  elbows  from  tlu  parapet  and  stood  up. 
His  face  took  life  and  fire,  there  came  a  brightness  as 
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of  joy  into  his  eyes.     After  all,  then,  this  time  he  wtus 
not  to  he  disappointed. 

"I  wanted  you  to  come  to  IVshawu;  straight  from 
Bombay  six  months  ago,"  Ralston  went  on.  "But  1 
counted  without  the  Indian  (Jovernment.  They  brougiit 
vou  out  to  India,  at  my  .special  request,  for  a  special 
purpose,  and  then,  when  they  had  got  you,  they  turned 
you  over  to  work  which  anyone  else  could  have  done. 
So  six  months  have  been  wasted.     But  that's  their 

little  way." 

"You  have  special  work  for  me?"  said  T.inforth 
quietly  enough,  though  his  heart  was  beating  quickly  in 
his  breast.  An  answer  came  which  still  quickened  its 
beatings. 

"Work  that  you  alone  can  do,"  Ralston  replied 
gravely.  But  he  was  a  man  who  had  learned  to  hope 
for  little,  and  to  expect  discouragements  as  his  daily 
bread,  and  he  added: 

"That  is,  if  you  can  do  it." 

Linforth  did  not  answer  at  once.  He  was  leaning 
witli  his  elbows  on  the  parapet,  and  he  raised  a  hand  to 
the  side  of  his  face,  that  side  on  which  Ralston  stood. 
And  so  he  remained,  shutting  himself  in  with  his 
thoughts,  and  trying  to  think  sol)erly.  But  his  head 
whirled.  Below  him  lay  the  city  of  Peshawur.  Be- 
hind him  the  plains  came  to  an  end,  and  straight  up 
from  them,  like  cliffs  out  of  the  sea.  rose  the  dark  hills, 
brown  and  grey  and  veined  with  white.     Here  on  this 
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tower  of  Xortln-rn  India,  tlic  loii^'  dreams,  dreamed  for 
the  first  time  on  the  Sussex  Downs,  and  nursed  sinee  in 
every  moment  of  leisure — in  Alpine  huts  in  days  of 
storm,  in  his  own  (juurters  at  (liatham— had  come  to 
their  fulfihnent. 

"  I  have  Hved  for  this  work,"  lie  said  in  a  low  voice 
which  shook  ever  so  little,  try  as  he  mi^'ht  to  (luii't  it. 
"  Kver  since  I  was  a  l)oy  1  have  lived  for  it,  and  trained 
myself  for  it.     It  is  the  Koad." 

Linforth's  evident  emotion  came  upon  Halston  as  an 
unexpected  thinj,'.  He  was  carried  hack  suddenly  to 
his  own  youth,  and  was  sur])ri.sed  to  recollect  that  Ik  , 
too,  had  once  cherished  jrri'at  plans.  He  saw  himself 
as  he  was  to-duy,  and,  side  hy  side  with  that  disillu- 
sioned figure,  he  saw  himself  as  he  had  hern  in  his 
youth.     A  smile  of  friendliness  came  over  hLs  face. 

"If  I  had  shut  my  eyes,"  he  said,  "I  shoulil  have 
thought  it  was  your  fatlier  who  was  speaking." 

Linforth  turni'd  (piickly  to  Ralston. 

"My  father.     You  knew  him?" 

"Y('s." 

"I  never  did,"  said  Dick  regretfully. 

Ralston  nodded  his  head  and  continued: 

"  Twenty -si.K  years  agcj  we  were  here  in  Peshawur 
together.  We  came  up  on  to  the  top  of  this  tower,  as 
everyone  does  who  comes  to  Peshawur.  He  was  like 
you.  He  was  dreaming  night  and  day  of  the  (Jreat 
Road  through  Chiltistan  to  tlu-  foot  of  the  Hindu  Ku.sli. 
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IxK)k!"  unci  Kalston  |>./mtc(J  down  t..  the  nH)f-t()ps  of 
th."  citv,  wlu-rron  the  svomen  and  childrm  worki<l  and 
played.      I'<t  the  most  part  tluy  were  .-nclosed  witliin 
l.riek  walls,  and  the  two  men  looked  down  into  them  as 
you  mi-ht  look  in  the  ro<.ms  of  a  cloll's  house  hy  taking' 
"„IT  the  lid.      Ralston  point.-d  to  one  .sueh  open  cha.nlnr 
just    beneath    their    .-y.s.      An    awnin-    supported    on 
w..oden  pillars  sh.ltered  on.  end  of  it,  an.l  between  two 
„f  these  pillars  a  eluld   swoope.l  backwards  an.l  for- 
wards i.i  a  swinj;.      In  the  opm.  a  woir.an,  s.-ated  up<.n 
u  string  eharpov,  rock.d  a  eradle  with  her  foot,  while 
lur  hands  were  busy  with  a  ne.-.lle,  ami  an  old  woman, 
with  a  blaek  -hawl  upon  her  shoulders  and  head,  sat 
nrar  bv,  inaetive.      Ibit  she  was  talking;.      For  at  times 
th(>  v.muKer  woman  would  raise  her  hea.l,  and,  though 
at  that  distance  no  voice  coul.l  be  heard,  it  was  evid.nt 
that  she  was  answerin-.     "  I  remember  noticinf,'  that 
roof  when  yonr  father  and  I  wen-  talking  tip  here  all 
those    vears    ago.     There    was   just    the    same    family 
group  as  vou  see  now.     I  remetnber  it  «iuite  clc«arly, 
fur  vour  father  went  away  to  Cniiltistan  the  next  day, 
uml'never  came  back.     It  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him, 
and  we  were  both  voung  an<l  full  of  all  the  great  changes 
we  were  to  bri.ig  alun.t."     lb-  s,nile<l,  half  it  s.-emed 
in  amusement,  half  in  regret.     "  We  talked  of  the  Road, 
of  course.     V.'ell,   there's  just   one  change.     The  old 
woman,  .sitting  there  with  the  .shav  1  upon  her  shoulders 
now,  was  in  those  days  the  young  wotnan  rocking  the 
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craflle  and  working  with  her  needle.  That's  all. 
Troubles  hen  have  been,  disturbances,  an  expedition 
or  two — biit  there's  no  real  change.  Here  are  you 
talking  of  the  Road  just  as  your  father  did,  not  ambi- 
tious for  yourself,"  he  explained  with  a  kindly  smile 
which  illumined  his  whole  face,  "but  ambitious  for  the 
Road,  and  the  Road  still  stops  at  Kohara." 

"  But  it  will  go  on — now,"  cried  Linforth. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Ralston  slowly.  Then  he  stood  up 
and  confronted  Linforth. 

"  It  was  not  that  you  might  carry  on  the  Road  that  I 
brought  you  out  from  England,"  he  said.  "On  the 
contrary'." 

Once  more  disappointment  seized  upon  Dick  Lin- 
forth, and  he  found  it  all  the  more  bitter  in  that  he  hail 
believed  a  minute  since  that  his  dreams  were  to  he 
fulfilled.  He  looked  down  upon  Peshawur,  and  the 
words  which  Ralston  had  lately  spoken,  half  in  amuse- 
ment, half  with  regret,  suddenly  took  for  him  their  full 
meaning.  Was  it  true  that  there  was  no  change  but  the 
change  from  the  young  woman  to  the  old  one,  from 
enthusiasm  to  acquiescence?  He  was  young,  and  the 
possibility  chilled  him  and  even  inspired  him  with  a 
kind  of  terror.  Was  he  to  carry  the  Road  no  further 
than  his  father  had  done  ?  Would  another  Linforth  in 
another  generation  come  to  the  tower  in  Peshawur  with 
hopes  as  high  as  his  and  with  the  like  futility  ? 

"  On  the  contrary  ?  "  he  asked.     "  Then  why  ?  " 
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"That  you  might  stop  the  Road  from  going  on," 
said  R,alston  quietly. 

In  the  very  midst  of  his  disappointment  Linforth 
realised  that  he  had  misjudged  his  companion.  Here 
was  no  official,  here  was  a  man.  The  attitude  of  in- 
difference had  gone,  the  air  of  lassitude  with  it.  Here 
was  a  man  quietly  exacting  the  hardest  service  which 
it  was  in  his  power  to  exact,  claiming  it  as  a  right,  and 
yet  making  it  clear  by  some  subtle  sympathy  that  he 
understood  very  well  dl  that  the  service  would  cost  to 
the  man  who  served. 

"I  am  to  hinder  the  making  of  that  Road?"  cried 

Linforth. 

"You  are  to  do  more.  You  are  to  prevent  it." 
"  I  have  lived  so  that  it  should  be  made." 
"So  you  have  told  me,"  said  Ralston  quietly,  and 
Dick  was  silent.  With  each  quiet  sentence  Ralston 
had  become  more  and  more  the  dominating  figure.  He 
was  so  certain,  so  assured.  Linforth  recognised  him 
no  longer  as  the  man  to  argue  with;  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Government  which  overrides  predilections, 
sympathies,  ambitions,  and  bends  its  servants  to  their 

duty. 

"I  will  tell  you  more,"  Ralston  continued.  "You 
alone  can  prevent  the  extension  of  the  Road.  I  be- 
lieve it— I  know  it.  I  sent  to  England  for  you,  know- 
ing it.  Do  your  duty,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Road 
will    stop   at   Kohara— an   unfinished,   broken    thing. 
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Flinch,    and    the    Road   runs   straight    to  the    Hindu 
Kusli.     You  will  have  yo\ir  desire;   but  you  will  have 

failed." 

There  was  something  iniplaeahle  and  relentless  in 
the  tone  and  the  words.  There  was  more,  too.  There 
was  an  intimation,  subtly  yet  most  clearly  conveyed, 
tiuit  Ralston  who  spoke  had  in  his  day  trampled  his 
ambitions  and  desires  beneath  his  feet  m  ser\ice  to  the 
(lovernment,  and  asked  no  more  now  from  Linforth 
than  he  himself  had  in  his  turn  performed.  "  I,  too, 
^ave  lived  in  Arcady,"  he  added.  It  was  tiiis  last 
intimation  which  subdued  the  protests  in  Linforth's 
mind.  He  looked  at  the  worn  face  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, then  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  swept  the  horizon 
with  his  gaze.  The  violet  light  upon  the  hills  had  lost 
its  brightness  and  its  glamour.  In  the  far  distance  the 
hills  themselves  were  withdrawn.  Somewhere  in  that 
great  barrier  to  the  east  was  the  gap  of  the  Malakand 
Pass,  where  the  Road  now  began.  Linforth  turned 
away  from  the  hills  towards  Pcshawui-. 

"What  must  I  do?"  he  asked  simply. 

Ralston  nodded  his  head.  His  attitude  relaxed,  his 
voice  lost  its  dominating  note. 

"What  you  have  to  understand  is  this,"  he  explained. 
"To  drive  the  Road  through  Chiltistan  means  war.  It 
would  be  the  cause  of  war  if  we  insisted  upon  it  now, 
just  as  it  was  the  cause  of  war  when  your  father  went 
up  from  Peshawur  twenty-six  years  ago.     Or  it  might 
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be  the  con.se((urnce  of  war.  If  the  Chihis  rose  in  arms, 
undoubtedly  we  should  carry  it  on  to  secure  control  of 
the  country  in  the  future.  Well,  it  is  the  last  alterna- 
tive that  we  are  face  to  face  with  now." 

"The  Chiltis  might  rise!"  cried  Linforth. 

"There  is  that  possibility,"  Ralston  returned.  "Wc 
don't  mean  on  our  own  account  to  carry  on  the  Road; 
but  the  Chiltis  might  rise." 

"And  how  .should  I  prevent  them?"  asked  Dick 
Linforth  in  perplexity. 

"You  know  Shcre  Ali?"  said  Ralston 

"Yes." 

"  You  are  a  friend  of  his  ?" 

"Yes." 

"A  great  friend.     His  chief  friend?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  have  some  control  over  him  ?" 

"I  think  so,"  said  Linforth. 

"Very  well,"  said  Ralston.  "You  must  use  that 
control." 

Linforth's  perplexity  increased.  That  danger  should 
come  from  Shere  Ali — here  was  something  quite  in- 
credible. He  remembered  their  long  talks,  their  joint 
ambition.  A  day  passed  in  the  hut  in  the  Promontoire 
of  the  Meije  stood  out  vividly  in  his  memories.  He 
saw  the  snow  rising  in  a  swirl  of  white  over  the  Breche 
de  la  Meije,  that  gap  in  the  rock-wall  between  the 
Meije  and  the  Rateau,  and  driving  down  the  glacier 
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towards  the  hut.     He  remembered  the  eagerness,  the 
cnthusiiusm  of  Shere  Ali. 

"  Hut  he's  loyal,"  Linforth  cried.     "Th.re  is  no  one 

in  India  more  loyal." 

"He  wa.?  loyal,  no  doubt,"  said  Ralston,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  and,  beginning  with  his  first 
meeting  with  Shere  Ali  in  Lahore,  he  told  Linforth  all 
that  he  knew  of  the  history  of  the  young  Prince. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  he  said,  "of  his  dis- 
loyalty," and  he  recounted  the  story  of  the  melons  and 
the  bags  of  grain.  "Since  then  he  has  been  intriguing 
in  Calcutta." 

"Is  he  in  Calcutta  now?"  Linforth  asked. 
"No,"  said  Ralston.  "He  left  Calcutta  just  about 
the  time  when  you  landed  in  Bombay.  And  there  is 
something  rather  strange— something,  I  think,  very 
disquieting  in  his  movements  since  he  left  Calcutta.  I 
have  had  him  watched,  of  course.  He  came  north 
with  one  of  his  own  countrj-men,  and  the  pair  of 
them  have  been  seen  at  Cawnpore,  at  Lucknow,  at 

Delhi." 

Ralston  paused.     His  face  had  grown  very  grave, 

very  troubled. 

"I  am  not  sure,"  he  said  slowly.  "It  is  difficult, 
however  long  you  stay  in  India,  to  get  behind  these 
fellows'  minds,  to  understand  the  thoughts  and  the 
motives  which  move  them.  And  the  longer  you  stay, 
the  more  difficult  you  realise  it  to  be.     But  i^  looks  to 
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nie  as  if  Shore  Ali  had  heon  taken  by  his  coinpanioii 
on  a  sort  of  pilgrimage." 

Liiiforth  started. 

"A  pilgrimage!"  and  he  added  slowly,  "I  think  I 
understand.  A  pilgrimage  to  all  the  plaees  whieh 
eould  most  inflame  the  passions  of  a  native  against  the 
English  race,"  and  then  he  broke  out  in  protest.  "  Hut 
it's  iinpossil)le.  I  know  Shere  Ali.  It's  not  reason- 
able  " 

Ralston  interrupted  him  upon  the  utteranee  of  the 
word. 

"Reasonable!"  he  cried.  "You  are  in  India.  Do 
ever  white  men  act  reasonably  in  India?"  and  he  turned 
with  a  smile.  "There  was  a  great-uncle  of  yours  in 
the  days  of  the  John  Company,  wasn't  there?  Your 
father  told  me  about  him  here  on  this  tower.  When 
his  time  was  up,  he  sent  his  money  home  and  took  his 
passage,  and  then  came  back — came  back  to  the 
mountains  and  disappeared.  Very  likely  he  may  be 
sitting  somewhere  beyond  that  barrier  of  hills  by  a 
little  shrine  to  this  hour,  an  old,  old  man,  reverenced 
as  a  saint,  with  a  strip  of  cloth  about  his  loins,  and 
forgetful  of  the  days  when  he  ruled  a  district  in  the 
Plains.  I  should  not  wonder.  It's  not  a  reasonable 
countrv." 

Ralston,  indeed,  was  not  far  out  in  his  judgment. 
AJimcd  Ismail  had  carried  Shere  Ali  off  from  Calcutta. 
He  had  taken  him  first  of  all  to  Cawnpore,  and  had 
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ltd  him  up  to  the  pitc  of  tlu'  ciicloMins  wherein  are  the 
Hil>i;,Mrh,   when-   the   women   mid   children   were  mas- 
saered,  and  the  well  into  which  their  hodies  were  flunj;. 
All    Kn^'lish  soldier  turned   them   l)aek  from  that  en- 
(losun,    refusing;    tliem    admittance.     Ahmed    Ismail, 
knowini;  well  (hat  it  would  he  so,  smiled  (juietly  under 
his  moustache;    hut  Shere  Ali  an<:rily  pointed  to  some 
I'jiidish  tourists  who  weri'  within  the  enclosure. 
"Why  should  we  remain  outside?"  he  asked. 
"They  are  Hilati,"  said  Ahmed  Ismail  in  ii  smooth 
voice    as    they    moved    away.     "They    are    foreio;ners. 
The  place  is  sacred  to  the  foreii,'ners.      It  is  Indian  soil; 
hut  the  Indian  may  not  walk  on  it;   no,  not  thou^di  he 
were  horn  next  door.     Vet  why  should  we  <,n-nml)le  (>r 
complain?     We  are  the  dirt  beneath  their  feet.     We 
are  dof^s  and  sons  of  do|;s,  and  a  hirelin<;  will  turn  our 
Trinces  from  the  (^ate  lest  the  soles  of  our  shoes  slu)nld 
defile   their   sacnxl    places.     And    are   they   not   riijht, 
Iluzoor?"  he  asked  cunninij;ly.     "Since  we  submit  to 
it,  since  wc  crin<;e  at  their  indi<,Miities  and  fawn  upon 
them  for  their  insults,  are  they  not  rij,dit?" 

"  Why,  that's  true,  Ahmeil  Ismail,"  replied  Shere  Ali 
l)itt(>rlv.  He  was  in  the  mood  to  make  much  of  any 
trifle.  This  reservation  of  the  enclosure  at  Cawnpore 
was  but  one  sh^n  of  the  ovi-rbearinfi;  arropmee  of  the 
foreigners,  the  Bilati — the  men  from  over  the  sea.  He 
had  fawned  uiK)n  them  himself  in  the  days  of  his 
folly. 
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"  FJiit  fiirn  a  litt!.-,  Ilii/oor,"  Alimr.l  wlii.sp(>ro(l  In  ni.s 
tar,  nuA  led  Iiim  hack.  "  F^ook!  'rii(T(>  is  (In-  Bihi^arh 
whrw  tlic  woincii  were  iinprisoiicd.  'J'hat  is  the  house. 
TlirMiiKli  (liat  (.j)ciiiiiir  Sirdar  Khan  and  his  four  coin- 
(.aiiion-;  went-  and  sinit  the  door  IxOiind  (hrni.  In 
thaf  room  tlic  women  of  Mecca  kncU  and  pravcd  for 
mcrcv.  Come  away,  Iluzoor.  Wc  have  seen.  'Jliose 
w(iv  days  when  there  wero  mm  upon  the  phiins  of 
India." 

And  Sliere  Ah  broke  out  with  a  fierce  oath. 

"Amoni^'st  the  hiils,  at  all  events,  there  are  men  to- 
day. There  is  no  saered  ground  for  them  in  Chil- 
tistan." 

"Xot  even  the  Road?"  asked  Ahmed  Lsmail;  and 
Siiere  AH  stopped  dead,  and  stared  at  his  eompanion 
witii  startled  eyes.  He  walked  away  in  silence  after 
that;  and  for  the  rest  of  that  day  he  said  little  to  Ahmed 
Ismail,  who  watched  him  an.xionsly.  At  night,  how- 
ever, Ahmed  was  justifii-d  of  his  policy.  For  Shere 
Ali  appeared  before  him  in  the  white  robes  of  a  Moham- 
medan. Up  till  then  he  had  retained  the  English  dress. 
Now  he  had  diseard(<d  it.  Ahmed  Ismail  fell  at  his 
feet,  anrl  bowed  himself  to  th(>  grouixl. 

"My  Lord!  My  Lord!"  he  cried,  and  there  was  no 
sinmlation  in  his  outburst  of  joy.  "Would  that  your 
people  could  behold  you  now!  But  we  have  mudi  to 
see  first.     To-morrow  we  go  to  Lueknow." 

Aecordingly  the  two  men  travelled  the  next  dav  to 
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Liuktiow.     Shore   Ali   was   KmI   up   i  nder   the   broken 
archway  hy  Evans's  Battery  into  the  jrrounds  of  the 
K(si(h>ney.     He    walked    with    Ali:ned    Ismail    at    his 
,ll,„w   on   the   green   lawns   where   the  golden-crested 
hoopoes  flashed  in  the  sunlight  and  the  ruined  huiUlings 
stoo<l  agape  to  the  air.     They  locked  peaceful  enough, 
as  they  strolled  from  one  battery  to  another,  but  all  the 
while  Ahmed   Ismail  preached  his  sermon  into  Shere 
Ali's  ears.     There  Lawrence  had  died;  here  at  the  top 
of  the  narrow  lane  had  stood  Johannes's  house  whence 
Nebo  the  Nailer  had  watched  day  after  day  with  hi.s 
rifle  in  his  hand.     Hanlly  a  man,  be  he  never  so  swift, 
could  cross  that  little  lane  from  one  quarter  of  the 
Residency  to  another,  so  long  as  daylight  lasted  and  so 
long  as  Nebo  the  Nailer  stood  behind  the  shutters  of 
Johannes's  house.     Shere  Ali  was  fired  by  the  story  of 
that  siege.     By  so  little  was  the  garrison  saved.    Ahmed 
Ismail  led  him  down  to  a  corner  of  the  grounds  and 
once  more  a  sentry  barred  the  way. 

"This  is  the  graveyard,"  said  Ahmed  Ismail,  and 
Shere  Ali,  looking  up,  stepped  back  with  a  look  upon 
his  face  which  Ahmed  Ismail  did  not  understand. 

"Huzoor!"  he  said  anxiously,  and  Shere  Ali  turned 
upon  him  with  an  imperious  word. 

"Silence,  dog!"  he  cried.     "Stand  apart.     I  wish  to 

be  alone." 

His  eyes  were  on  the  little  church  with  the  trees  and 
the  wali  girding  it  in.     At  the  side  a  green  meadow 
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with  hiVh  trees,  ha<l  tlie  look  of  n  pluyin^'-j^Toimd  -the 
|)I:iyiiii,'-<rrouiul  of  some  f,'re:it  jMihHe  m  IkmiI  in  Kii^r|an<l. 
Shere  Ali's  eyes  took  in  the  whole  {)i(ture,  un<l  then 
siiw  it  hut  (Hmly  throii>;h  u  mist.      For  the  Httle  chureh, 
thoii^'h  he  li;i(l  never  seen  it  In-fore,  wjus  fuinihar  and 
most  movinfj;.      It  was  a  model  of  the  Royal  Chajxl  at 
Kton,  and,  in  spite  of  himself,  as  he  ^ii7Aul  the  tears 
filled  his  eyes  and  the  memory  of  his  sch(M)ldays  ached 
at  his  heart.     II*'  yearned  to  1k'  hack  once  more  in  the 
shadow   of   that   chapel    with    his   comrades   ;.nd    his 
friends.     Not  yet   had   he   wholly   forgotten;    he   wius 
softened  out  of  his  hitterness;  the  hurden  of  his  jealousy 
and  his  an<,'er  fell  for  awhile  from  his  shoulders.     When 
he  rejoined  Ahmed  Ismail,  he  hade  him  follow  and 
sp(>ak  no  word.     He  drove  hack  to  the  town,  and  then 
only  he  spoke  to  Ahmed  Ismail. 

"We  will  go  from  Lucknow  to-tlay,"  he  said.     "I 
will  not  sleep  in  this  town." 

"As  your  Highness  wills,"  said  Ahmed  Ismail  huin- 
hly,  and  he  went  into  the  station  and  bought  tickets 
for  Delhi.  It  was  on  a  Thursday  morning  tJ^  it  the 
pair  reached  that  town;  and  that  day  Ahmed  Ismail 
had  an  unrcceptive  listener  for  his  sermons.  The 
monument  before  the  Post  Office,  the  tablets  on  the 
arch  of  the  arsenal,  even  the  l)arracks  in  the  gardens 
of  the  IMoghul  Palace  fired  no  antagonism  in  the  Prince, 
who  so  short  a  time  ago  had  been  a  boy  at  Eton.  The 
memories  evoked  by  the  little  church  at  Lucknow  had 
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l)()nic  him  cninpaiiy  all  n\<:\\t  mikI  .still  chin;;  tu  him 
tliiit  (lay.  lie  was  iioiiic.sick  lor  his  sthool.  Oiijv 
twice  was  he  really  roused. 

The  first  instance  took  place  when  he  was  <lrivini,' 
alon;;  (he  Chandiii  ('hank,  the  strai^^ht  hroad  tree- 
frin^^'ed  .street  which  runs  from  the  I,ahore  (late  to  the 
Fort.  Ahmed  Ismail  .sat  oj)posi(e  to  him,  and,  leaning' 
forward,  he  pointed  to  a  tree  and  to  a  tall  house  in 
front  of  the  tree. 

"My  Lord,"  .said  he,  "could  that  tree  spt'ak,  wliat 
^i'roans  would  one  hear!" 

"Why?"  .said  Slu-n"  Ali  listlessly. 

"Listen,  your  IhVhness,"  .said  .Vhined  Lsmtiil.  Like 
the  rest  of  his  coimtrymen,  he  had  a  k.-cn  love  for  a 
story.  And  the  love  was  the  keciu'r  when  he  himself 
had  the  tellin;,'  of  it.  Jle  .sat  up  alertly.  "In  that 
house  lived  an  Kn;,dishman  of  lii;,di  authority.  He  es- 
caped wlien  Delhi  was  .seized  hy  (he  faithful.  lie  came 
back  when  Delhi  was  recaptured  i)y  the  infidels.  An<I 
there  he  .sat  with  an  F.n;,^Ii.sh  officer,  at  his  window, 
every  morning;  from  ei;,dit  to  nine.  And  everv  morniiiir 
from  ci^rht  to  nine  every  luitivc  wjio  pa.ssed  his  door  was 
stopped  and  hanged  uj)on  that  tree,  while  he  looked 
on.  Iluzoor,  there  was  no  intpiiry.  It  might  he  some 
peaceable  merchant,  sonfL'  poor  man  from  the  country- 
side. What  (lid  it  matter?  There  was  a  lcs.son  to  be 
taught  to  this  city.  And  so  whoever  walked  down  the 
Chandni  Chauk  during  that  hour  dangled  from  thoM 
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found  it  to  his  hand,  and  Shcrc  Ah  did  not  <|u«'sti 
lie  sat  up  erect,  and  soniethinj:  of  the  lire  whieh  (his 
last  day  had  been  extinct  kindled  a;,'ain  in  his  .sombre 
eyes.  Later  on  he  drove  aloiii,'  (he  sinuous  roatl  on 
(he  (op  of  the  ridf,'e,  atid  as  he  Icxtked  over  Delhi,  hidden 
ainou^rst  its  folia;,'(<,  he  .saw  (he  ;,rrcat  white  dome  of  (he 
Jununa  Musjid  risinj;  alK)ve  (h.e  tree-tops,  like  a 
balloon.  "The  Mosipie,"  he  .said,  standinij  up  in  hi^ 
earria^'e.     "To-morrow  we  will  worship  tliere." 

Before  noon  the  next  day  he  moun(ed  the  steep  broa<l 
fli<,dit  of  .steps  and  passed  under  (he  red  sandstone  arch 
into  the  vast  enclosure.  He  performed  his  ablutions 
at  (he  fountain,  and,  kneelin;;  upon  (he  marble  tiles, 
waited  for  tlie  priest  to  ascend  the  ladder  on  to  the 
wooden  platform.  He  knelt  with  Ahmed  Ismail  at  his 
side,  in  the  op<>n,  amon<;st  the  lowliest.  In  front  of  liim 
rows  of  wor.shi{)pers  knelt  and  l)owed  their  foreheads 
to  the  tiles— rows  and  rows  covering  the  enclosure  up 
tt)  the  arches  of  the  moscjue  it.self.  There  were  others 
too — rows  and  rows  within  the  arches,  in  the  dusk  of 
the  mcsque  itself,  and  from  man  to  man  emotion  pa.ssi-d 
like  a  spark  upon  the  wind.  The  crowd  grew  denser, 
there  came  a  suspense,  a  tension.  It  gained  upon  all,  it 
laid  its  clutch  upon  Shere  AH.  He  ceasetl  to  think,  even 
upon    his   injuries,  lie  was  po.s.se.ssed  with  expectancy. 
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And  then  a  man  kneeling  beside  him  interrupted  his 
prayers  anil  began  to  cur£ ;  fiercely  beneath  his  breath. 

"iviay  they  burn,  they  and  their  fathers  and  their 
children,  to  the  last  generation!"  And  he  added  epi- 
thets of  a  surprising  ingenuity.  The  while  he  looked 
backwards  over  his  shoulder. 

Shere  Ali  followed  his  example.  lie  saw  at  the  back 
of  the  enclosure,  in  the  galleries  which  surmounted  the 
archv;ay  and  the  wall,  English  men  and  English  women 
waiting.  Shere  All's  blood  boiled  at  the  sight.  They 
were  laughing,  talking.  Some  of  them  had  brought 
sandwiches  and  were  eating  their  lunch.  Others  were 
taking  'holographs  with  their  cameras.  They  were 
waitinr,-  for  the  show  to  begin. 

Shere  Ali  followed  the  example  of  his  neighbour  and 
cursed  t-m.  All  his  anger  kindled  again  awl  cjuick- 
ened  into  hatred.  They  were  so  careful  of  themselves, 
so  careless  of  others! 

"Not  a  Mohammedan,"  he  cried  to  himself,  "must 
set  foot  in  their  graveyard  at  Lucknow,  but  they  come 
to  our  mosque  as  to  a  show." 

Suddenly  ht^  saw  the  priest  climb  the  ladder  on  to 
the  high  wooden  platform  in  front  of  the  central  arch 
of  the  mosque  and  bow  his  forehead  to  the  floor.  His 
voice  rang  out  resonant  and  clear  and  confident  over 
that  vast  assemblage. 

"There  is  only  one  God." 

And  a  shiver  passed  across  the  rows  of  kneeling  men, 
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a,s  though  unexpectedly  a  wind  had  blown  across  a  ripe 
field  of  corn.  Shere  Ali  was  moved  like  the  rest,  but 
all  the  while  at  the  back  of  his  mind  there  ^--<=;  the 
thought  of  those  white  people  in  the  galleries. 

"They  are  laughing  at  us,  they  a  re  making  a  mock  of  us, 
t!iey  think  we  areof  no  account."     And  fiercely  hecalled 
u^xm  his  God,  the  (iod  of  the  Mohammedans,  to  root  them 
out  from  the  land  and  cast  them  as  weeds  in  the  flame. 
The  priest  stood  up  erect  upon  the  platform,  and 
with  a  vibrating  voice,  now  plaintive  and  conveying 
some  strange  sense  of  loneliness,  now  loud  in  prais(s 
now  humble  in  submission,  he  intoned  the  pray(>rs. 
His  voice  rose  and  sank,  reverberating  back  over  the 
crowded  courtyard  from  the  walls  of  the  mosque.    Shere 
Ali  prayed   too,  but  he  prayed  silently,  with  all  the 
fervour  of  a  fanatic,  that  it  might  be  his  hand  which 
should  drive  the  English  to  their  ships  upon  the  sea. 

\\hen  he  rose  and  came  out  from  the  mostjue  he 
turned  to  Ahmed  Ismail. 

"There  are  some  of  my  people  in  Delhi?" 
Ahmed  Ismail  l)owed. 

"Let  us  go  to  them,"  said  Shere  Ali;  he  sought 
refuge  amongst  them  from  the  thought  of  those  people 
in  the  galleries.  Ahmed  Ismail  was  well  content  with 
the  results  of  his  pilgrimage.  Shere  Ali,  as  he  paced 
the  streets  of  Delhi  wilh  a  fierce  rapt  look  in  his  ey(>s, 
had  the  very  aspect  of  a  Ghazi  fresh  from  the  hills  and 
t)ent  upon  murder  and  immolation. 
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Somethinfj  of  this  pilffrimafjo  Ralston  understood; 
and  what  he  understood  he  exphiined  to  Dick  Linforth 
on  the  top  of  the  tower  at  Peshawur.  Linforth,  hovv- 
I'vi-r,  was  still  perplexed,  still  unconvinced. 

"I  can't  believe  it,"  he  cried;  "I  know  Shere  Ali  so 
well." 

lialston  shook  his  head. 

"  l^ni.fland  overlaid  the  real  man  with  a  pretty  var- 
nish," he  said.  "That's  all  it  ever  does.  And  the 
varnish  peels  off  easily  when  the  man  comes  back  to 
an  Indian  sun.  Theri>'s  not  one  of  these  people  from 
the  hills  but  has  in  him  the  makinp;s  of  a  fanatic.  It's 
a  (juestion  of  circumstances  whether  the  fanaticism 
comes  to  the  top  or  not.  (Jiven  the  circumstances, 
neither  Eton,  nor  Oxford,  nor  all  the  schools  and  uni- 
versities rolled  into  one  would  hinder  the  relapse." 

"But  why?"  exclaimed  Linforth.  "Why  should 
Shere  Ali  have  relapsed  ? " 

"  Disappointment  here,  flattery  in  Enj^land — there 
are  many  reasons.     Usually  there's  a  particular  reason. " 

"And  what  is  that?"  asked  Linforth. 

"The  love  of  a  white  wf)man." 
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Ralston  was  aware  that  Linforth  at  liis  side  started. 
He  started  ever  so  slifrhtly.  But  Ralston  was  on  tlie 
alert.  He  made  no  si<,rn,  however,  that  he  had  noticed 
anything. 

"I  know  that  reason  held  good  in  Shere  All's  ease," 
Ralston  went  on;  and  there  came  a  change  in  Lin- 
forth's  voice.     It  grew  rather  stern,  rather  abrupt. 

"Why?     Has  he  talked?" 

"Not  that  I  know  of.  Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  that 
there  was  one  who  played  a  part  in  Shere  All's  life," 
said  Ralston.  "I  have  known  it  ever  since  I  first  met 
him— more  than  a  year  ago  on  his  way  northwards  to 
Chiltistan.  He  stopped  for  a  day  at  Lahore  and  rode 
out  with  me.  I  told  him  that  the  Government  ex- 
pected him  to  marry  as  soon  as  possible,  and  settle 
down  in  his  own  count ly.  I  gave  him  that  advice 
deliberately.  You  see  I  wanted  to  find  out.  And  I 
did  find  out.  His  consternation,  his  anger,  answered 
me  clearly  enough.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  Mas 
someone  over  there  in  England— a  woman,  perhaps  an 
innocent  woman,  who  had  been  merely  careless—per- 
haps  " 

But  he  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Linforth  inter- 
rupted him  before  he  had  time  to  complete  it.  And  he 
interrupted  without  flurry  or  any  sign  of  agitation. 

"  There  was  a  woman,"  he  said.  "  But  I  don't  think 
>lie  was  thoughtless.  I  don't  see  how  she  could  h.ive 
kjiown  that  there  was  any  danger  in  her  friendliness. 
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For  shn  was  morcly  friendly  to  Shcrc  Ali.  I  know  her 
myself." 

The  answer  was  given  frankly  and  simply.  For  once 
Ralston  was  outwitted.  Diek  T.inforth  had  Violet 
Oliver  to  defend,  and  the  defence  was  well  done. 
Ualston  was  left  without  a  suspicion  that  T.inforth  had 
any  reason  heyond  the  mere  truth  of  the  facts  to  spur 
him  to  defend  her. 

"Yes,  that's  the  mistake,"  said  Ralston.  "The 
woman's  friendly  and  means  no  more  than  she  says  or 
looks.  But  these  fellows  don't  understand  such 
friendship.  Shere  Ali  is  here  dreaming  of  a  woman 
he  knows  he  can  never  marry — because  of  his  race. 
And  so  he's  readv  to  run  amuck.  That's  what  it 
comes  to." 

He  turned  away  from  the  city  as  he  spoke  and  took 
a  step  or  two  towards  the  flight  of  stone  stairs  which 
led  down  from  the  tower. 

"Where  is  Shere  Ali  now?"  Linforth  asked,  and 
Ralston  stopped  and  came  back  again. 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "  But  I  shall  know,  and 
very  soon.  There  may  be  a  letter  waiting  for  me  at 
home.  You  see,  when  there's  trouble  brewing  over 
there  behind  tlie  hills,  and  I  want  to  discover  to  what 
height  it  has  grown  and  how  high  it's  likely  to  grow,  I 
select  one  of  my  police,  a  Pathan,  of  course,  and  I 
send  him  to  find  out." 

"You  send  him  over  the  Malakand,"  sai<l  Linforth, 
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with  a  glance  towards  the  great  hill-harrier.     He  was 
to  he  astonished  hy  the  answer  Ralston  eave 

"No.     On  the  contrary,  I  send  him  south.     I  send 
him  to  Ajmere,  in  Rajputana." 
"In  Ajmere?"  cried  Linforth. 

"  Yes.  There  is  a  great  Mohammedan  shrine.  Pil- 
grims go  there  from  all  parts,  hut  mostly  from  beyond 
the  frontier.  I  get  my  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the  fron- 
tier in  Ajmere  more  surely  than  I  should  if  I  .sent  spies 
up  into  the  hills.  I  have  a  man  there  now.  But  that's 
not  all.  There's  a  great  feast  in  Ajmere  this  week. 
And  I  think  I  shall  find  out  from  there  where  Shere  Ali 
is  and  what  he's  doing.  As  soon  as  I  do  find  out,  I 
want  you  to  go  to  him." 

"I  understand,"  said  Linforth.  "But  if  he  has 
changed  so  much,  he  will  have  changed  to  me." 

"  Yes,"  Ralston  admitted.  He  turned  again  towards 
the  steps,  and  the  two  men  descended  to  their  horses. 
"That's  likely  enough.  They  ought  to  have  sent  you 
to  me  six  months  ago.  Anyway,  you  must  do  your 
best."  He  climbed  into  the  saddle,  and  Linforth  did 
the  same. 

"Very  well,"  saitl  Dick,  as  they  rode  through  the 
archway.  "  I  will  do  my  best,"  and  he  turned  towards 
Ralston  with  a  smile.  "I'll  do  my  best  to  hinder  the 
Road  from  going  on." 

It  was  a  queer  piece  of  irony  that  the  first  real  de- 
mand made  upon  him  in  his  life  was  that  he  should 
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stop  the  very  thiiij,'  on  (he  acconiplislimciit  of  liich  his 
liop.-.s  were  set.  Hut  tliciv  wiis  his  iViciid  to  save.  IIo 
coinfortod  himself  with  that  thoiii;ht.  There  was  his 
friend  rnshiii-,'  l)h'ndly  upon  ruin.  Linforth  fould  not 
doiiht  it.  How  in  the  worhl  could  Shere  Ali,  he  won- 
dere(h  He  couM  not  yet  dissociate  the  Shere  Ali  if 
to-day  from  the  boy  and  the  youth  who  had  been  hi.s 
chum. 

They  passed  out  of  the  further  f^^ate  of  Peshawur  and 
rode  aIon<^  the  broad  white  road  towards  (Jovernment 
House.  It  was  growin<r  dark,  and  as  they  turned  in 
at  the  r^ateway  of  the  rrarden,  li<rhts  shone  in  the  win- 
dows ahead  of  them.  The  lisihts  recalled  to  Ralston's 
mind  a  fact  which  he  had  for^otteij  to  mention. 

"Hy  the  way,"  he  said,  turninnr  towanls  Linforth, 
"we  have  a  lady  staying  with  us  who  knows  you." 

Linforth  h-aned  forward  in  his  saddle  and  stooped  as 
if  to  adjust  a  stirrup,  and  it  was  thus  a  second  or  two 
before  he  answered. 

"Lidee(i!"hesaid.     "Who  is  she?" 

"A  Mrs.  Oliver,"  r-plied  Ralston.  "She  was  at 
Srma-far  in  Cashmere  this  summer,  stayinj,'  with  the 
Resident.  My  sister  met  her  there,  I  think  she  told 
Mrs.  Oliver  you  were  likely  to  come  to  us  al^out  this 
time." 

Hick's  heart  leaped  within  him  suddenly.  Had 
Violet  Oliver  arran^jed  her  visit  so  that  it  might  coin- 
cide with  his  ?     It  was  at  all  events  a  pleasant  fancy  to 
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play  with.     11,-  l(M,k,,]  up  at  tli.-  windows  of  tlio  Iioiis-. 
Sl„.  was  really  tlirre!     After  all  th.'s,-  months  !,<■  woi.1,1 
SVC   her.     No   wciKJ.T   tiic   wiixlows   were   hn^ht.      As 
ihcy  ro.!.-  up  to  the  porch  aiul  the  <loor  was  opened,  he 
tu-ard  h.T  voice.     She  was  s\w/m<r  in  th..  drawin^r-rooni, 
ai.d  the  door  of  the  drawing-room  stood  open.     She 
sang  in  a  low  small  voice,  very  pretty  to  the  ear,  and 
she    was   accompanying    herself   softly   on    the    piano. 
Dick  stood  for  a  while  listening  in  the  lofty  hall,  while 
Ralston  looked  over  his  letters  which  were  lying  npon 
a  small  tal.le.     He  opened  one  of  them  and  uttered  an 
exclamation, 

"This  is  from  my  man  at  Ajmere,"  Ik-  said,  hut  Dick 
()ai.l  no  attention.     Ualston  glanced  through  the  letter. 

"He  ha.s  found  him,"  he  cried.  "Shere  Ali  is  in 
Ajmere." 

It  took  a  moment  or  two  for  the  words  to  penetrate 
to  r.inforth's  mind.     Then  he  said  slowly: 

"Oh!  Shere  All's  in  Ajmere.  I  must  start  for 
.\jmere  to-morrow." 

Ralston  looked  up  from  his  letters  and  glanced  at 
Kinforth.  Something  in  the  ahstracted  way  in  which 
Linforth  had  spoken  attracted  his  attention.  He 
smiled: 

"  Yes,  it's  a  pity,"  he  said.  Rut  again  it  seemed  that 
r.inforth  did  not  hear.  And  then  the  voice  at  the  piano 
stopped  abruptly  as  though  the  singer  had  just  become 
aware  that  there  were  people  talking  in  the  hall.     Lin- 
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forth  moved  forward,  and  in  the  doorway  of  the  draw- 
iuir-rooni  he  came  face  to  face  with  Violet  Ohver. 
Ralston  smiled  ajjjain. 

"There's  something  between  those  two,"  he  said  to 
himself.  But  Linforth  had  kept  his  secrets  better  half 
an  hour  ago.  For  it  did  not  occur  to  Ralston  to  sus- 
p(>ct  that  there  had  been  something  also  between  Violet 
Oliver  and  Shere  Ali. 
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"Ix't  US  jTo  out,"  said  '.iiiforth. 

It  was  after  .lin.icr  „„  the  same  evenln<r,  ari.l  he  was 
Man.lin-  with  Violet  Ohver  at  the  window  of  the  ,lraw- 
in-room.  Hehin.i  the.n  an  officrr  an.l  his  wif,-  from 
thr  cantonment  wc-re  phuin^^  "Brui^.e"  with  Ralston  an.l 
Ins  sister.  Violet  Oliver  hesitated.  The  window 
<'|)ene<l  upon  the  garden.  Already  Linforth's  hand  was 
<>u  the  knol). 

"^■m■   well,"  she  sai.l.      But   there   was  a  note  of 
nhietanee  in  her  voice. 

"^'ou  will  need  a  cloak,"  he  said. 

"No,"  said  Violet  Oliver.  She  had  a  scarf  of  lace 
in  her  hand,  and  she  twisted  it  about  her  throat.  Lin- 
forth  oiK-ned  the  long  win.low  and  they  stepped  out  into 
the  garden.  It  was  a  clear  night  of  bright  stars.  The 
chill  of  sunset  had  passed,  the  air  was  warm.  It  was 
dark  in  spite  of  the  stars.  The  path  glinnnered  faintly 
in  front  of  them. 

"I  was  hoping  very  much  that  I  should  meet  you 
somewhere  in  India,"  .said  Dick.  "  Latelv  I  had  grown 
afraid  that  you  would  be  going  hon.e  before  the  chance 
came." 
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"  Vou  left  it  fo  chance,"  said  Violet. 
The  rehictaiice  liad  ^'oiic  from  her  voice;  hut  in  its 
place  there  was  aiidilile  a  note  of  resentment.  She  hid 
spoken  al)niptlv  and  a  little  sharply,  as  thouf^h  a 
grievance  present  in  her  mind  had  caught  her  unawares 
antl  forced  her  to  give  it  utterance. 

"No,"  replied  ijnforth,  turning  to  her  earnestly. 
"That's  not  fair.  I  did  not  know  where  you  were.  I 
asked  all  who  might  Ik>  likely  to  know.  No  one  could 
tell  me.  I  coulil  not  get  away  from  my  station.  So 
that  I  find  to  leave  it  to  chance." 

They  walked  down  the  drive,  and  th^n  turned  olT 
past  the  cnxiuct  lawn  toward';  a  garden  of  roses  and 
jasmine  and  chrysanthemuins. 

"And  chance,  after  all,  has  been  my  friend,"  he  said 
with  a  smile. 

Violet  (Oliver  stopped  suddenly.  Linforth  turned  to 
her.  They  were  walking  along  a  narrow  path  between 
high  l)ush(>s  of  rhododendrons.  It  was  very  dark,  so 
that  Linforth  could  only  see  dimly  h(T  face  and  eyes 
framed  in  the  white  scarf  which  she  had  draped  over 
her  hair.  But  e\en  so  he  could  see  that  she  was  very 
grave. 

"I  was  wondering  whether  I  should  tell  you,"  she 
said  quietly.     "It  was  not  chance  which  brought  me 
here— which  brought  us  together  again." 
Dick  came  to  hei  side. 

"No?"  he  asked,  looking  down  into  her  face.     He 
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spoko  vrry  g.-ruly,  an.l  with  u  ^ruvrr  v.,i(r  tluu.  hr  had 
used  Itrforc. 

"Xo."  si,,-  nnswoml.  IW  ryes  were  rais.-.l  ,„  l.is 
frankly  an.l  simply.  "I  h.-anl  tint  you  w.to  to  1„. 
I"n>.  I  (,,.,„•  o„  that  account.  I  wantc.l  to  sec  vou 
a^Mui." 

As  sh,.  finishcl  she  ualkc.l  forward  a-.un,  and  a^ain 
Ln)f.>rth  walkcl  at  her  side      Dirk,  though  hi.s  settled 
""n  ha.l  ^iven  fo  hi,n  a  manner  and  an  aspect  hcyon.l 
Ins  a^'e,    was   for   the  same  reason   voun^rer   than   his 
years  m  other  ways.     \\.ry  (..rly  in  his  vouth  he  had 
come  l,y  a  ^rcat  an.!  definite  amhition,  he  had  been 
inspired  l,y  it,  }„>  ha,l  welcomed  and  clung  to  it  with 
the  snnphVity  an.i  whole-heartedness  which  are  of  the 
essence  of  youth.     It  was  always  new  to  him.  however 
1-  '  he  pondered  over  it;    his  joy  in  it  was  always 
II      -     He  had  never  doubted  either  the  true  gold  of 
the  thing  he  .lesire.l,  or  his  capacity  ultimately  to  attain 
It.     But  he  had  ordered  his  life  towards  its  attainment 
with  the  metho,l      '  a  far  older  man,  examining  each 
opportunity  which  came  his  way  with  alwavs  the  one 
question  in  his  mind-"  Does  it  helpV-'-a^d  leaving 
or  using  that   opportunity   according  to   the  answer 
^  outh,  however,  was  the  truth  of  him.     The  inspiration 
the  freshness,  the  simplicity  of  outlook-these  were  the 
clommatlng  elements  in  his  character,  and  they  were 
altogether  compact   of  youth.     He   looked   upon    the 
world  with  expectant  eyes  and  an  unfaltering  faith. 
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Nor  iliil  lie  fjo  about  to  (I('t('<t  intrimics  in  imii  or 
(Irccils  in  women.  A'iolcf's  words  tlicnforc  movc.l 
liiiii  not  nicrt'lv  to  trndfrncs.s,  hut  to  sclf-rv'projicli. 

"It  is  vcrv  kind  of  von  to  sav  tliat,"  In-  .said,  and  lie 
turned  to  lier  smidt  niy.     "IJecauM'  you  mean  it." 

"  It  is  true,"  .said  \io|et  siin|tly ;  and  the  ne.\t  inonient 
sue  was  aware  tliat  .>onieone  ver\'  \oun;j;  was  .standiii" 
i)erore  iier  in  tliat  Imlian  <,Mrden  lieneath  the  starlit  skv 
and  i'alterin;,'  out  statements  as  to  his  unuorthincss. 
The  statements  were  familiar  t(»  her  (ars,  hut  there  was 
this  which  was  unfamiliar:    thev  stirred  her  to  pa.ssion. 

She  stepped  'lack,  throwiui;  out  a  hand  as  if  to  keep 
him  from  her. 

"Don't,"  she  whispered.     "Don't  I" 

She  spoke  like  oik-  who  is  hurt.  Amon<,rst  tlio  feelinjjjs 
which  had  waked  in  her,  dim  and  for  the  most  part 
liardly  underst(K)d,  two  at  all  event.s  were  clear.  One 
a  va<,nu'  l()n<,'in<,'  for  something'  ditferent  from  the  banal 
path  .she  daily  trod,  the  otlier  a  poij^mant  rc<,'ret  that 
.she  was  as  she  was. 

But  Linforth  caught  the  hand  which  she  held  out  to 
thrust  him  off,  and,  clasping  it,  drew  her  towards  him. 

"I  love  you,"  he  said;  and  she  answered  him  in 
desperation : 

"But  you  don't  know  me." 

"I  know  that  I  want  you.  I  know  that  I  am  not 
fit  for  you." 

And  Violet  Oliver  laughed  harslily. 
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Mut  Dick  Mnforth  paid  no  attention  to  that  laii^h. 
Flis  hesitation  had  ^'onc.      IIo  f„„nd  that  for  this  occa- 
sion  only  hv  had  the  ^'ift  of  tonK'n-s.     Th.-n-  was  nothin- 
new  and  ori<rinal  in  what  he  said.     Hut.  „„  ,|„.  oth.T 
han<l.  he  said  it  over  and  over  ajrain,  an<l  the  look  up.n 
his  face  and  the  toii(>  .,f  his  voice  were  th.-  thing's  which 
mattered.     At  the  opera  it  is  the  sin^r.-r  yon  listen  to. 
aiwl  n..t  the  words  of  the  son^'.     So  in  this  rose  j^arden 
Violet  Ojiv.r  listened  to  Dick  Linforth  rather  than  to 
what  h(>  said.     There  was  an.lild..  in   his  voic    from 
sentence  to  sentence,  rin^ri„^,  through  them,  inspiring 
them,  the  reverence  a  yonng  man's  heart  holds  for  the 
woman  whom  he  loves. 

"Von  ou^dit  to  marry,  not  me,  but  someone  better," 
she  cried.  '"I'here  is  someone  I  know— in— En<'land 
-who " 

Hut  Linforth  wmild  not  listen.  II,>  lan^lied  to  scorn 
(Ik-  notion  tliat  there  could  he  anyont.  better  than 
\'iolet  ()liv(T;  and  with  each  word  he  spoke  he  seemed 
to  f,rrow  youn-er.  It  was  as  thou-h  a  miracle  ha.l  hap- 
p<'ned.  He  remained  in  her  eyes  what  he  really  was, 
a  man  head  and  shoulders  above  her  friends,  and  in 
fibre  altoc:,.thei  dillVrent.  V,-t  to  her,  and  for  h.-r,  he 
was  yoimc,',  and  younfjer  than  the  ycMuii^est.  In  spite 
of  hers.If,  the  lonjrinjr  at  her  heart  cried  with  a  louder 
voice.     She  sou(,dit  to  stifle  it. 

"There  is  th<-  I{oa<h"  she  cri.-.l.     "That  is  first  with 
you.     'i1iat  is  what  you  really  care  for." 
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'No,"  he  replied  riuietly.     She  had  hoped  to  take 
him  at  a  disadvantage.     But  he  replied  at  once: 

"No.  I  have  thought  that  out.  I  do  not  separate 
you  from  the  Road.  I  put  neither  first.  It  is  true 
that  there  was  a  time  when  the  Road  was  everything 
to  me.  But  that  was  before  I  met  you— do  you  remem- 
ber?—in  the  inn  at  I, a  Grave." 

Violet  Oliver  looked  curiously  at  Linforth— curiously, 
and  rather  quickly.  But  it  seemed  that  he  at  all  events 
did  not  remember  that  he  had  not  come  alone  down  to 
La  Grave. 

"R  isn't  that  I  have  come  to  care  less  for  the  Road," 
he  went  on.  "Not  by  one  jot.  Rather,  indeed,  I  care 
more.  But  I  can't  dissociate  you  from  the  Road.  The 
Road's  my  life-wcr'-;  but  it  will  be  the  better  done  if 
it's  done  with  your  help.  R  will  be  done  best  of  all 
if  it's  done  for  you." 

Violet  Oliver  turned  away  quickly,  and  stood  with 
her  head  averted.  Ardently  she  longed  to  take  him 
at  his  word.  A  glimpse  of  a  great  life  was  vouch- 
safed to  her,  such  as  she  had  not  dreamt  of.  That 
<^ome  time  she  would  marry  again,  she  had  not 
doubted.  But  always  she  had  thought  of  her  hus- 
band to  be,  as  a  man  very  rich,  with  no  ambition 
but  to  please  her,  no  work  to  do  which  would  thwart 
her.  And  here  was  another  life  offered,  a  life  upon 
a  higher,  a  more  difficult  plane;  but  a  life  much  more 
worth    living.     That    she    saw    clearly  enough.     But 
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out  of  her  self-knowledge  sprang  the   insistent   ques- 
tion: 
"Could  I  live  it?" 

There  would  be  sacrifices  to  be  made  by  her.  Could 
she  make  them  ?  Would  not  dissatisfaction  with  her- 
self follow  very  quickly  upon  her  marriage?  Out  of 
her  dissatisfaction  would  there  not  grow  disappoint- 
ment in  her  husband?  Would  not  bitterness  spring 
up  between  tuem  and  both  their  lives  be  marred  ? 
Dick  was  still  holding  her  hand. 
"Let  me  see  you,"  he  said,  drawing  her  towards  him. 
"Let  me  see  your  face!" 

She  turned  and  showed  it.  There  was  a  great  trouble 
in  her  eyes,  her  voice  was  piteous  as  she  spoke. 

"  Dick,  I  can't  answer  you.  When  I  told  you  that  I 
came  here  on  purpose  to  meet  you,  that  I  wanted  to 
see  you  again,  it  was  true,  all  true.  But  oh,  Dick,  did 
I  mean  more?" 

"How  should  I  know?"  said  Dick,  with  a  quiet 
laugh — a  laugh  of  happiness. 

"I  suppose  that  I  did.  I  wanted  you  to  say  just 
what  you  have  said  to-night.     Yet  now  that  you  have 

said  it "  she  broke  off  with  a  cry.     "Dick,  I  have 

met  no  one  like  you  in  my  life.  Anfl  I  am  very  proud. 
Oh,  Dick,  my  boy!"  And  she  gave  hiui  her  other 
hand.     Tears  glistened  in  her  eyes. 

"But  I  am  not  sure,"  she  went  on.  "Now  that  you 
have  spoken,  I  am  not  sure.     It  would  be  all  so  different 
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from  what  my  life  has  l)e(.n,  from  what  I  thought  it 
would  be.     Dick,  you  make  me  ashamed." 

"Hush!"  he  said  gently,  as  one  might  chide  a  child 
for  talk-.ig  nonsense.  Pie  put  an  arm  about  her,  and 
she  hid  her  face  in  his  coat. 

"Yes,  that's  the  truth,  Dick.  You  make  me 
ashamed." 

So  she  remained  for  a  little  while,  and  then  she  drew 
hei-self  away. 

"I  will  tliink  and  tell  you,  Dick,"  she  said 
"Tell  me  now!" 

"No,  not  yet.     It's  all     our  life  and  my  life,  you 
know,  Dick.     Give  me  a  i.ttle  while." 
"I  go  away  to-morrow." 
"To-morrow?"  she  cried. 

"Yes,  I  go  to  Ajmere.     I  go  to  find  my  friend.     I 
must  go." 

Violet  started.     Into  her  eyes  there  crept  a  look  of 
fear,  and  she  was  silent. 

"The  Prince?"  she  asked  with  a  (jueer  suspense  in 
her  voice. 

"Yes-Shere  Ali,"  and  Dick  became  perceptibly 
embarrassed.  "II<.  is  not  as  friendly  to  us  as  lie  used 
to  be.     There  is  some  troul)le/'  he  said  lamely. 

Violet  looked  him  frankly  in  the  face.  Uwas  not 
her  habit  to  flinch.  She  read  and  un<l,-rstood  his  em- 
barrassn^.cnt.     Y-t  her  eyes  met  his  quite  steadilv. 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  am  the  trouble,"  she  said  quietly. 
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Dick  (lid  not  deny  the  truth  of  what  she  said.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  as  yet  no  thoufj:ht  or  word  of  l)lame 
for  her.  Inhere  was  more  for  her  to  tell.  He  waited 
to  hear  it. 

"I  tried  to  avoid  him  here  in  India,  as  I  told  you 
I  meant  to  do,"  she  said.  "  I  thouf^ht  he  was  safe  in 
Chiltistan.  I  did  not  let  him  know  that  I  was  romina 
out.  I  did  not  write  to  him  after  I  had  landed.  Bui 
he  came  down  to  Agra— and  we  mei.  There  he  asked 
me  to  marry  him." 

"He  asked  you!"  cried  T.inforth.  "He  must  have 
been  mad  to  think  that  such  a  thing  was  possible." 

"He  was  very  unhappy,"  Violet  Oliver  explained. 
"I  told  him  that  it  was  impossible.  But  he  would 
not  see.  I  am  afraid  that  is  the  cause  of  his  unfriendli- 
ness,." 

"Yes,"  said  Dick.  Then  he  was  silent  for  a  little 
while. 

"But  you  are  not  to  blame,"  he  added  at  length,  in 
a  quiet  but  decisive  voice;  and  he  turned  as  tliough  the 
subject  were  now  closed. 

But  Violet  was  not  content.  She  stayed  him  with  a 
gesture.  She  was  driven  that  night  to  speak  out  all 
fhe  truth.  Certainly  he  deserved  that  she  should  make 
no  concealment.  Moreover,  the  truth  would  put  him 
to  the  test,  would  show  to  her  how  d(>ep  his  passion 
ran.  It  might  cliange  his  thoughts  towards  her,  and 
so  she  would  escape  by  the  easiest  way  the  difficult 
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problem  she  liad  to  solve.     And  the  easiest  way  was  the 
way  which  Violet  Oliver  always  chose  to  take. 

"  I  am  to  blame,"  she  said.     "  I  took  jewels  from  him 
in  London.     Yes."     She  saw  Dick  standinjj  in  front 
of  her,  silent  and  with  a  face  quite  inscrutable,  and  she 
lowered  her  head  and  spoke  with  the  submission  of  a 
penitent  to  her  jud^e.     "  He  offered  me  jewels.     I  love 
them,"  and  she  spread  out  her  hands.     "Yes,  I  cannot 
help  it.     I  am  a  foolish  lover  of  beautiful  tliincjs.     I 
took  them.     I  made  no  promises,  he  asked  for  none. 
There  were  no  conditions,  he  stipulated  for  none.     He 
just  offered  me  the  pearls,  and  I  took  them.     But  very 
likely  he  thought  that  my  taking  them  meant  more  than 
it  did." 

"And       :.-u  are  they  now?"  asked  Dick. 

She  was  silent  for  a  perceptible  time.     Then  she  said : 

"  I  sent  them  back."  She  heard  Dick  draw  a  breath 
of  relief,  and  she  went  on  quickly,  as  though  she  had 
been  in  doubt  what  she  should  say  and  now  was  sure. 
"The  same  night— after  he  had  asked  me  to  marry 
him— I  packed  them  up  and  sent  them  to  him." 

"He  has  them  now,  then?"  asked  Linforth. 

"I  don't  know.  I  sent  them  to  Kohara.  I  did  not 
know  in  what  camp  he  was  staying.  I  thought  it 
likely  he  would  go  home  at  once." 

"Yes,"  said  Dick. 

They  turned  and  walked  back  towards  the  house. 
Dick  did  not  speak.     Violet  was  afraid.     She  walked 
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by  his  side,  stealing  every  now  and  then  a  look  at  his 
set  face.  It  was  dark;  she  could  see  little  hut  the  pro- 
file. But  she  imagined  it  very  stern,  and  she  was  afraid. 
She  regretted  now  that  she  had  spoken.  She  felt  now 
that  she  could  not  lose  him. 

"  Dick,"  she  whispered  timidly,  laying  a  hand  upon 
his  arm;  but  he  made  no  answer.  The  lighted  win- 
dows of  the  house  blazed  upon  the  night.  Would  he 
reach  the  door,  pass  in  and  be  gone  the  next  morning 
without  another  word  to  her  except  a  formal  good- 
night in  front  of  the  others? 

"Oh,  Dick,"  she  said  again,  entreatingly;  and  at  that 
reiteration  of  his  name  he  stopped. 

"I  am  very  sorry,"  he  said  gently.  "But  I  know 
quite  well — others  have  taken  presents  from  these 
princes.  It  is  a  pity.  ,  .  .  One  rather  hates  it.  But 
you  sent  yours  back,"  and  he  turned  to  her  with  a 
smile.  "The  others  have  not  always  done  as  much. 
Yes,  you  sent  yours  back." 

Violet  Oliver  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  She  raised  her 
face  towards  his.     She  spoke  with  pleading  lips. 

"I  am  forgiven  then?" 

"Hush!" 

And  in  a  moment  she  was  in  his  arms.  Passion 
swept  her  away.  It  seemed  to  her  that  new  worlds 
were  opening  before  her  eyes.  There  were  heights  to 
walk  upon  for  her — even  for  her  who  had  never  dreamed 
that  she  would  even  see  them  near.     Their  lips  touched. 
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"Oh,  Dirk,"  she  murmured.  Her  hands  were 
Hasped  about  his  nock.  She  hid  her  face  against  his 
eoat,  and  when  he  wouM  raise  it  she  would  not  suffer 
liini.  Rut  in  a  litth-  wliile  she  drew  herself  apart,  and, 
lioldinrr  his  hands,  looked  at  him  with  a  great  pride. 

"My  Dick."  she  said,  and  she  laughed— a  low  sweet 
huigh  of  happiness  wliieh  thrilled  to  the  heart  of  her 
lover. 

"I'll  tell  you  something."  she  said.  "When  T  said 
good-hye  to  him-to  the  Princi— he  asked  me  if  I  was 
going  to  marry  you." 

"And  you  answered?" 

"That  you  hadn't  asked  me." 

"Now  I  have.     Viok'tl"  he  whi.spered. 

But  now  sh(>  held  him  off,  and  suddenly  her  face 
grew  serious. 

"Dick,  I  will  tell  you  something,"  she  said,  "now, 
so  that  I  may  never  tell  you  it  again.  Remember  it,' 
Dick!     For  both  our  .sakes  remember  it!" 

"Well?"  he  asked.  "What  is  it?" 
^^  "Don't  forgive  .so  e.sily,"  sh(>  said  very  gravely, 
"when  we  both  know  that  there  is  something  real  to  be 
forgiven."  She  let  go  of  his  hands  before  he  could 
answer,  and  ran  from  him  up  the  steps  into  the  hou.se. 
Linforth  saw  no  more  of  her  that  ni<rht. 
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It  is  a  far  cry  from  Peshawur  to  Ajnicre,  and  Lin- 
forth  travelled  in  the  train  for  two  iii<,dits  and  tin- 
greater  part  of  two  days  before  he  came  to  it.  A  little 
State  carved  out  of  Rajputana  and  .settled  under  Fav^- 
lish  rule,  it  is  the  place  of  all  places  where  East  and 
West  come  nearest  to  meeting.  Within  the  walls  of  the 
city  the  great  Dargah  Moscpie,  with  its  shrine  of  pil- 
grimage and  its  ancient  rites,  lies  close  against  the  foot 
of  the  Taragarh  Hill.  Behind  it  the  mass  of  the  moun- 
tain rises  steeply  to  its  white  crown  of  fortress  walls. 
In  front,  its  high  bright-hluc  archway,  a  thing  of  cu- 
polas and  porticoes,  faces  the  narrow  street  of  the  grain- 
sellers  and  the  locksmiths.  Here  is  the  East,  with  its 
memories  of  Akbar  and  Shah  Jehan,  its  fiery  super- 
stitions and  its  crudities  of  decoration.  Gaudy  chan- 
deliers of  coloured  glass  hang  from  the  roof  of  a  marble 
mosque,  and  though  ihe  marble  may  crack  and  no  one 
give  heed  to  it,  the  glass  chandeliers  will  be  carefully 
swathed  in  hoUand  bags.  Here  is  the  East,  but  out- 
side the  city  walls  the  pile  of  INIayo  College  rises  high 
above  its  playing-grounds  and  gives  to  the  princes  and 
the  chiefs  of  Rajputana  a  modern  public  school  for  the 
education  of  their  sons. 
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From  th(>  roof  t„{,  of  the  collrK,-  towcT  Liiiforth 
looked  to  the  city  InuhUrd  under  the  Tara^arh  Hill, 
and  dimly  made  out  the  hi-li  archway  of  the  inos(,ue.' 
He  turned  back  to  the  broad  playin<r-fields  at  his  feet 
where  a  cricket  match  was  ^roi.icr  on.  There  was  the 
true  solution  of  the  great  problem,  h(«  thought. 

"Here  at  Ajmere,"  he  said  to  himself,  "Shere  Ali 
could  have  learned  what  the  West  had  to  teach  him. 
Ha.l  he  come  here  he  would  have  been  spared  the  dis- 
appointments, and  the  disillusions.  He  would  not 
have  fallen  in  with  Violet  Oliver.  He  would  have 
married  and  ruled  in  his  own  countrv." 

As  it  was,  he  had  gone  instead  to  p:ton  and  to  Oxford, 
and  Linforth  must  ueeds  search  for  him  over  there  in 
the  huddled  city  under  the  Taragarh  Hill.  Ralston's 
Pathan  was  even  th-n  waiting  for  Linforth  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tower. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  making  a  low  salaam  when  Linforth 
had  descended,  "His  Highness  Shere  Ali  is  now  in 
Ajmere.  Every  morning  between  ten  and  eleven  he 
is  to  be  found  in  a  balcony  above  the  well  at  the  back 
of  the  Dargah  Mosque,  and  to-morrow  I  will  lea()  you 
to  him."  ^ 

"Every  morning!"  said  Linforth.  "What  does  he 
do  upon  ihis  balcony?" 

"He  watches  the  well  below,  and  the  water-carriers 
descending  with  their  jars,"  said  the  Pathan,  "and  he 
talks  with  his  friends.    That  is  all." 
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"Wry  well,"  said  Liuforth.     "To-morrow  we  will 
go  to  him." 

He  passed  up  the  steps  under  the  blue  portico  a  little 
before  the  hour  on  the  next  morning,  and  entered  a 
stone-flagged  court  which  was  thronged  with  pilgrims. 
On  each  side  of  the  archway  a  great  c-opper  vat  was 
raised  ujwn  stone  st(>ps,  and  it  was  about  these  two 
vats  that  the  crowd  thronged.  Linforth  and  his  guide 
could  hardly  force  their  way  through.  On  the  steps 
of  the  vats  natives,  wrapped  to  the  eyes  in  cloths  to  save 
themselves  from  l)urns,  stood  emptying  the  caldrons  of 
boiling  ghee.  And  on  every  side  Linforth  heard  the 
name  of  "Shere  Ali"  spoken  in  praise. 

"What  does  it  mean?"  he  asked  of  his  guide,  and 
the  Pathan  replied: 

"His  Highness  the  Prince  has  made  an  offering. 
He  has  filled  those  caldrons  with  rice  and  butter  and 
spices,  as  pilgrims  of  great  position  and  honour  some- 
times do.  The  rice  is  cooked  in  the  vats,  and  so  many 
jars  are  set  aside  for  the  strangers,  while  the  people  of 
Indrakot  have  hereditary  rights  to  what  is  left.  Sir, 
it  is  an  act  of  great  piety  to  make  so  rich  an  offering." 
Linforth  looked  at  the  swathed  men  scrambling,  with 
cries  of  pain,  for  the  burning  rice.  He  remembered 
how  lightly  Shere  Ali  had  been  wont  to  speak  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  Mohammedans  and  in  what  con- 
tempt he  held  the  Mullahs  of  his  countrt-.  Not  in 
those  days  would  he  have  celebrated  his  pilgrimage  to 
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the  sliriiu-  of  Kliwajah  .Mincviiiii-<Iiii  ("liisti  l)V  u  public 
oirtTiii;;  of  j'lu'c. 

Liiifortli  lookc-d  hack  upon  the  ludrakotis  .s(ru"'irliii" 
and  scraiuMini;  and  hurniut;  tlu-uisclvcs  on  the  steps 
ahout  the  vast  caldrons,  ami  the  crowd  waitini,'  and 
clauiourin<,'  hclow.  It  was  a  scene  i,frotcs(|ue  enou^di 
in  all  conscic'ice,  hut  Linforth  was  never  further  from 
siniliii",'  than  at  this  moment.  A  stron<;  intuition  made 
him  ffrave. 

"Does  this  mark  Shere  All's  return  to  the  ways  of 
ills  fathers?"  he  asked  himself.  "Is  this  his  remmcia- 
tion  of  the  White  People?" 

He  moved  forward  slowly  towards  the  inner  archwav, 
and  the  Pathan  at  his  side  gave  a  lu'w  turn  to  his 
thouj^hts. 

"Sir,  that  will  l)e  talked  of  for  many  months,"  the 
Pathan  said,  "The  Prince  will  piin  many  friends  who 
up  till  now  distrust  him." 

"It  will  be  taken  us  a  sij^n  of  faith?"  asked  Linforth. 

"And  more  than  that,"  said  the  guide  significantly. 
"This  one  thing  done  here  in  Ajmere  to-day  will  be 
spread  abroad  through  Chiltistan  and  beyond." 

Linforth  looked  more  closely  at  the  crowd.  Yes, 
there  were  many  men  there  from  the  hills  beyond  the 
Frontier  to  carry  the  new^s  of  Shere  Ali's  munificence 
to  their  homes. 

"  It  costs  a  thousand  rupees  at  the  least  to  fill  one  of 
those  caldrons,"  said  the  Pathan.     "  In  truth,  his  Iligh- 
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MISS  has  (lone  a  wise  (hin^r  if "     ^^^^i  ],^.  |,.f(  ^^^^, 

.sciitciicc  uiifiiiislicd. 

Mut  Liiiforth  coiiM  fill  in  the  ^rj,|,. 

"If  he  tiicans  (o  make  tr()ul)If." 

I^ut  he  (lid  not  ntl<  r  the  explanation  aloud. 

"  r.(t  u.s  ^'o  in,"  he  said;  and  they  passed  tlirouo;li  (lie 
]iif,di  inner  archway  into  the  ^'reat  court  where  the  saint's 
tomb,  gilded  and  decked  out  with  canopies  and  marhle, 
stands  in  the  middle. 

"  Follow  me  closely,"  said  the  Pathan.  "There  may 
l)e  bad  men.  Watch  any  who  approach  you,  and  should 
one  spit,  I  beseech  your  Excelh^icy  to  pay  no  heed." 

The  huge  paved  squrre,  indeed,  was  thronged  like  a 
bazaar.  Along  the  wall  on  the  left  hand  booths  were 
erected,  where  food  and  sweetmeats  were  being  sold. 
Stone  tombs  dotted  the  enclosure;  and  amongst  them 
men  walked  up  and  down,  shouting  and  talking.  Here 
and  there  big  mango  and  peepul  trees  threw  a  welcome 
shade. 

The  Pathan  led  Linforth  to  the  right  between  the 
Chisti's  tomb  and  the  raised  marble  court  surrounded 
by  its  marble  balustrade  in  front  of  the  long  moscjue  of 
Shah  Jehan.  Behind  the  tomb  there  were  more  trees, 
and  the  shrine  of  a  dancing  saint,  before  which  dancers 
from  Chitral  were  moving  in  and  out  with  quick  and 
flying  steps.  The  Patlian  led  Linforth  ((uickly  through 
the  gi'oups,  and  though  here  and  there  a  man  stood  in 
their  way  and  screamed  insults,  and  here  and  there  one 
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wnlkod  alon^'  Ix'sidc  tlicin   with  u  srowlinp  facr  ati<I 
muttered  threats,  no  one  moI(>.sted  them. 

The  Patiian  turned  to  the  right,  mounte<l  a  few  steps, 
and  passed  under  a  low  stone  archway.     Linforth  r.>und 
himself  u[M)n  a  halci.iiy  overhaiif^'inf,'  a  great  diteh  be- 
tween the  Dargah  and  Taragarh  Hill,     Hi;  leaned  for- 
ward over  the  balustrade,  and   from  every  direction, 
op{M)site  to  him,  below  him,  and  at  the  ends,  steps  ran 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulf— twisting  and  turning  at 
every  sort  of  angle,  now  in  long  lines,  now  narrow  as  a 
stair.     The  place  had  the  look  of  some  ancient  amphi- 
theatre.    And  at  the  bottom,  and  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  lalcony,  was  the  mouth  of  an  open  spring. 
"The  Prince  is  here,  your  Excellency." 
Linforth  looked  along  the  balcony.     There  were  onlv 
three  men  standing  there,  '  •  white  robes,  with  white 
turbans  upon   tlieir  heads.      ..  rban  of  one  was 

hemmed  with  gold.     There  wa.sgoi  ,  upon  his  robe. 

"No,"  said  Linforth.  "He  has  not  yet  come,"  and 
even  r\;  he  turned  again  to  look  down  into  that  strange 
gulf  of  steps  the  man  with  the  gold-hemmtd  turban 
changed  his  attitude  and  showed  Linforth  the  profile 
of  his  face. 

Linforth  was  startled. 

"Is  that  the  Prince  ?"  he  exclaimed.  He  saw  a  man, 
young  to  be  sure,  but  older  than  Shere  Ali,  ^nd  surely 
taller  too.  He  looked  more  closely.  That  small  care- 
fully trimmed  black  beard  might  give  the  look  of  age, 
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the  hmi:  rohr  ii.Id  to  his  hcij^rht.  V,.s,  it  was  Slicrc  AH. 
Liiiforth  walked  aloiij,'  the  balcony,  and  as  he  ap- 
proached, Shcrc  Ali  turned  quickly  towards  him.  Tiic 
l.lood  rnslied  into  his  dark  face;  he  stooil  star,"  ijj  at 
Linfortli  hke  a  man  transfixed. 

Linforfh  lield  out  his  hand  with  a  smile. 
"  I  hi'rdly  kn(>w  you  a^'ain,"  he  said. 
Shere  AH  did  not  take  tlie  luind  outstretched  to  him; 
!ie  (\'h\  not  move;  neither  did  he  sp(<ak.     Tie  just  stood 
with    his   eyes   fixed    ujKjn    Linforth.     But    there   was 
r"co<:nition  in  liis  eyes,  and  there  was  somethinj,'  more. 
I-iiiforth  recalled  something'  that  Violet  Oliver  had  told 
to  him  in  the  {garden  at  Peshawur— "  Are  you  going  to 
marry   Linforth?"     That   had    heen   Shere   Ali's   last 
(|uestion  when  he  had  parted  from  her  upon  the  steps 
of  the  courtyard  of  tlie  Fort.     Linforth  rememhered  it 
now  as  lie  looked  into  Shere  Ali's  face.     "Here  is  a 
irian  who  hates  me,"  he  said  to  himself.     And  thus,  for 
the  first  time  since  they  had  dined  together  in  the  mess- 
room  at  Chatham,  the  two  friends  met. 

"Surely  you  have  not  forgotten  me,  Shere  Ali?"  said 
Linforth,  tryii.g  to  force  his  voice  in  *o  a  note  of  cheery 
friendliness.  IJut  the  attempt  was  not  very  successful. 
Tlw  look  of  hatred  upon  Shere  Ali's  face  had  (Hed  away, 
it  is  true.  But  mere  impassivity  had  replaced  it.  He 
had  aged  greatly  during  those  montlis.  Linforth  recog- 
nised that  clearly  now.  His  face  was  haggard,  his  eves 
sunken.    He  was  a  man,  moreover.    He  had  been  little 
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more  tlum  a  hoy  wlu'ii  he  had  (hiidl  with  I.infortli  in 
tiic  incss-rooin  at  Chatham. 

"After  all,"  Liiiforth  continued,  and  his  voice  now 
really  had  something  of  genuine  friendliness,  for  he 
derstood  that  Shere  Ali  hail  suffered— had  suffered 
<leeply;  and  he  was  inelin(>d  to  forgive  his  temerity  in 
j)rop()sing  marriage  to  A'iolet  Oliver— "after  all,  h  is 
not  so  much  more  than  a  year  ago  when  we  last  talked 
together  of  our  plans." 

Shere  Ali  turned  to  tlu;  younger  of  the  two  who  stood 
beside  mm  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  tongue  which 
Linforth  did  not  yet  understand.  The  youth — he  was 
a  youth  with  a  soft  pleasant  voice,  a  graceful  manner 
and  something  of  the  exquisite  in  his  person — stepped 
smoothly  forward  and  repeated  the  words  to  Linforth 's 
Pathan. 

"Wha'  -»s  he  say?"  asked  Linforth  impatiently. 
The  Patnan  translated : 

"His  Highness  the  Prince  would  be  glad  to  know 
what  your  Excellency  means  by  interrupting  him." 

Linforth  flushed  with  anger.  But  he  had  his  mission 
to  fulfil,  if  it  could  be  fulfilled. 

"What's  the  use  of  making  this  pretence?"  he  said 
to  Shere  Ali.  "You  and  I  know  one  another  well 
enough." 

And  as  he  ended,  Shere  Ali  suddenly  leaned  over  the 
balustrade  of  the  balcony.  His  two  companions  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  his  eyes;    and  both  their  faces 
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iK'f.'iiiU"  alert  with  somo  cxpoctancy.  For  a  nioiiiont 
Liiiforth  imagined  that  Sher(>  Ali  was  merely  preteiid- 
iiii:  to  he  ahsorhed  in  what  he  saw.  But  he,  tcx),  lookcfl, 
and  it  i,n-ew  upon  liiin  that  here  was  ,-ome  matter  of 
iiniK)rtance — all  three  were  watching  in  so  eager  a 
suspense. 

\  et  what  they  saw  was  a  common  enougli  sight  in 
Ajmere,  or  in  any  other  town  of  India.  The  balcony 
was  built  out  from  a  brick  wall  which  fell  f  hecr  to  the 
l)ottom  of  the  foss.  But  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  end  of  the  balcony  and  at  the  head  of  the  foss,  a 
road  from  the  town  broke  the  wall,  and  a  flitrht  of 
steep  steps  descended  to  the  spring.  The  steps  do 
scended  along  the  wall  first  of  all  towards  the  balcony, 
and  then  just  Mow  the  end  of  it  they  turned,  so  that 
any  man  going  down  to  the  well  would  have  his  face 
towards  the  people  on  the  balcony  for  half  the  descent 
and  his  back  towards  them  during  th(»  second  half. 

A  water-carrier  with  an  earthen  jar  upon  his  head 
had  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  steps  a  second  before 
Shere  Ali  had  turned  so  abruptly  away  from  Linforth. 
It  wius  this  man  whom  the  three  were  watching.  Slowly 
he  descenfle<].  The  steps  were  high  and  worn,  smooth 
and  slippery.  He  went  down  with  his  left  hand  a<'  ■  t 
the  wall,  and  the  lizards  basking  in  the  sunlight  s 
into  their  crevices  as  he  approached.  On  his  right 
hand  the  groimd  fell  in  a  precipice  to  the  bottom  of  the 
The  three  men  watched  him,  and,  it  seemed  to 
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Linforfh.  witli  .1  fjrovvir.rr  excitement  as  he  neared  the 
turn  of  the  steps.  It  was  ahnost  ;..  thoti<,rh  they  waited 
for  him  to  sh-p  just  at  tliat  turn,  v  ,ere  a  sHp  was  mosf 
hke!y  to  occur. 

Einforth  hiu<,died  at  tlie  thought,  but  the  tliou,-l,( 
suddenly  gained  strength,  nay,  conviction  in  his  nu-nd. 
Eor  as  the  water-<-arrier  reached  the  l,(>nd,  turned  in 
safety  and  went  down  towards  the  well,  there  w;us  a 
siinnltancous  movement  made  by  the  three  -a  move- 
ment of  disappointment.  Shere  Ali  did  more  than 
merely  mov(>.  H,.  struck  his  hand  upon  the  balnstra.le 
and  spoke  impatiently.  But  he  did  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence, for  on(>  of  his  companions  looked  significantly 
towards  Einfortli  and  his  Pathan.  Einforth  stepped 
forward  again. 

"Shere  Ali,"  he  said.  " I  want  to  speak  to  you.  It  is 
important  that  I  should." 

Shere  Ali  leaned  his  elbows  on  the  balustrade,  and 
gazing  across  the  foss  to  the  Taragarh  Hill,  hummed  to 
himself  a  tune. 

"Have  you  forgotten  everything?"  Einforth  went  on. 
He  found  it  difficult  to  say  what  was  in  his  mind.  He 
seemed  to  be  speaking  to  a  stranger— so  great  a  gulf 
was  between  th.>m  now-a  gulf  as  wi.ie,  as  impassable, 
as  this  one  at  his  fe(>t  between  the  balcony  and  the 
Taragarh  Hill.  "Ha^e  you  forgotten  that  n'ight  when 
wc  sat  in  the  doorway  of  the  hut  under  the  Aiguilles 
dWrxv  ?     !  remember  it  very  clearly.     You  said  to  me, 
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of  vour  own  accord,  'We  will  always  Ix"  friends.  No 
man,  no  woman,  shall  come  between  us.  We  will 
work  together  and  we  will  always  be  friends.'" 

By  not  so  much  as  the  flicker  of  an  eyelid  did  Shere 
Ali  betray  that  he  heard  the  words.  Linforth  sought 
to  revive  that  night  so  vividly  that  he  needs  must  turn, 
needs  must  respond  to  the  --all,  and  needs  uiust  renew 
the  pledge. 

"We  sat  for  a  long  while  that  night,  smoking  our 
pipes  on  the  step  of  the  door.  Tt  was  a  dark  night. 
We  watched  a  planet  throw  its  light  upwards  from  be- 
hind the  amphitheatre  of  hills  on  the  left,  and  then 
rise  clear  to  view  in  a  gap.  There  was  a  smell  of  hay, 
like  an  English  meadow,  from  the  hut  Ix^hind  us.  You 
pledged  your  friendship  that  night.  It's  not  so  very 
long  ago — two  years,  that's  all." 

He  came  to  a  stop  with  a  queer  feeling  of  shame.  He 
rememl)ered  the  night  himself,  and  always  had  remem- 
bered it.  But  he  wtis  not  given  to  sentiment,  and 
here  he  1    d  been  talking  sentiment  and  to  no  purpose. 

Shere  Ali  spoke  again  to  his  courtier,  and  the  courtier 
stepped  forward  more  bland  than  ever. 

"His  Highness  would  like  to  know  if  his  Excellencv 
is  still  talking,  and  if  so,  why?"  he  said  to  the  Pathan, 
who  translated  it. 

Linforth  gave  up  the  attempt  to  renew  his  friendship 
with  Shere  Ali.  He  must  go  back  to  Peshawur  and  tell 
Ralston   that  he   had   failed.     Ralston   would   merely 
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sbrns  Lis  slH.nl.l.rs  an.l    ^:j.n-s.s  nrithrr  .iisappoi„tnu-nt 
nnr  surpris...      15,,^   it    u-,s  a  uunuvut  o"  bitterness  ,.. 
orth.     lie  looked  at  Shere  All's  indilFerent  face,  l,e 
li>tcne.l  for  a  .e,,,,,,!  or  tuo  to  the  tune  he  still  hummed 
""•'  'h'  turne<l  away.     Hut  he  had  not  taken  more  than 
='  "'••1>I<'  of  steps  towards  the  entrance  of  the  baleonv 
^^  'H'l.  h,.s  suide  touched  him  cautiously  upon  the  elbow. 
Lmforth  stopped  and  looked  back.     The  three  m(>n 
"cre  once  more  ga.inff  at  the  steps  which  h>d  down 
from  the  road  to  the  well.     And  onee  more  a  w^ater- 
c-arner  descended  with  his  great  earthen  jar  upon  his 
'"■ii'l.     He  descended  vry  c-autiously.  but  a.s  he  came 
to  the  turn  of  the  stens  his  foot  slipped  suddenly. 

Linforth  uttered  a  cry,  but  the  man  had  not  fallen 
He  had  tottered  for  a  moment,  then  he  had  recx)vere,l 
himself.     But  the  earthen  jar  which  he  carried  on  his 
head  had  fallen  and  lxH>n  smashed  to  atoms. 

Again  the  three  ma.le  a  simultaneous  movement  but 
tlus  time  it  was  a  movement  of  joy.  Again  an  exclama- 
tion burst  from  Shere  All's  lips.  l,ut  now  it  was  a  crv 
of  triumph. 

He  stood  erect,  and  at  once  he  turned  to  go  A.s  he 
turned  he  met  I.inforth's  gaze.  All  expression  died 
out  of  h.s  face,  but  he  spoke  to  his  young  courtier,  who 
fluttered  forward  sniggering  with  amusement. 

"His  Highness  would  like  to  know  if  his  Rxcellencv 
..s  mterestcl  in  a  Road.  His  Highness  thinks  it  a 
damn-fool  road.     Ilis  Highness  much  regrets  that  he 
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f'Mimot  fvrii  let  it  ud  beyond  Koliar;i.  Ilis  Ilif^lmcss 
wislics  his  Kxccllciicy  f,'()0(l-nu)riiiiii;." 

Linforth  made  no  answer  to  the  jjibo.  IIo  juisscd 
out  into  tlic  courtyard,  and  from  the  courtyard  tliroui^h 
the  archway  into  the  i^rain-niarkct.  ()j)j)osit<'  to  him 
at  the  end  of  the  .street,  a  grass  hill,  with  the  ch;i'k 
showing  at  one  hare  spot  on  the  side  of  it,  ridged  np 
against  the  sky  curionsly  like  a  fragment  of  the  Sussex 
Downs.  Linfoith  wondered  whether  Shere  Ali  had 
ever  noticed  the  r<\seml)lance,  and  whether  some  recol- 
lection of  the  summer  which  he  had  spent  at  Poynings 
had  eyer  struck  poignantly  home  as  he  had  stood  upon 
these  steps.  Or  were  all  these  memories  quite  dead 
within  his  breast? 

In  one  respect  Shere  Ali  was  wrong.  The  Road 
would  go  on — now.  Linforth  had  done  his  be.st  to 
hinder  it,  as  Ralston  had  bidden  him  to  do,  but  he 
had  failed,  and  the  Road  would  go  on  to  the  foot  of 
the  Hindu  Kush.  Old  Andrew  Linforth's  words  came 
back  to  his  mind: 

"Governments  will  try  to  stop  it;  but  the  power  of 
the  Road  will  be  greater  than  the  power  of  any  (lov- 
ermnent.  It  will  wind  through  valleys  so  deep  that 
the  day's  sunshine  is  gone  within  the  hour.  It  will  be 
carried  in  galleries  along  the  faces  of  the  mountains, 
and  for  eight  months  of  the  year  sections  of  it  will  be 
buried  deep  in  snow.     Yet  it  will  be  finished." 

How    rightly    .Andrew    Linforth    had    judged!     But 
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Diok  f„r  oncv  fc-It  no  joy  i„  thr  ucruracv  of  thv  old 
'"ur.'s    torcvast.     Uc   walk.-.l    hack    thvnufrh    the   oitv 
silcrU  an.l  with  a  heavy  he-art.     He  ha.l  eounted  mow 
than   he  ha.l   thou^d.t   upon  Shere  All's  e(w>peration. 
His  fr.en,]ship  for  Shere  Ali  ha.l  <rn.wn  into  a  ^.reater 
and  a  deeper  foree  than  he  had  ever  i.na-nned  it  until 
tJi.s  moment  to  he.     He  stopped  with  a  .sense  of  weari- 
mvss  and  d.s.llnsionment,  and  then    .>alked  on  a-ain 
Ihe  Road  would  never  a-ain  he  quite  the  hri.rht"  in- 
spiring thinj.  whic-h  it  ha.l  heen.     The  dreanrha.l  a 
shadow  upon  it.     Tn  the  Eton  and  Oxford  davs  he  had 
S'ven  and  given  an.l  given  so  mueh  of  himself  to  Shere 
Ah  that  he  eould  not  now  lightly  and  easily  lose  him 
altogether  out  of  his  life.     Yet  he  must  so'  lose  him, 
and  even  then  that  was  not  all  the  truth.     For  they 
would  be  enemies,  Shere  Ali  would  be  ruined  and  cast 
out,  and  his  ruin  would  be  the  opportunity  of  the  Ilea,! 
He  turned  quiekly  to  his  companion.  ' 
"What  was  it  that  the  Prince  .said,"  he  asked,  "when 
the  first  of  those  water-carriers  came  down  the  steps 
and  did  not  slip?     He  beat  his  hands  upc:.  the  balus- 
trade of  the  balcony  and  cried  out  some  words      It 
seemed  to  me  that  his  companion  warned  him  of  your 
presence,  and  that  he  stopped  with  the  sentence  half 
spoken." 

"That  is  the  truth,"  Linforth's  guide  rei,lied.     "The 
Prince  cried  out  in  anger,  'How  long  must  we  wait?'" 
Linforth  nodded  his  head. 
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"lie  looked  for  the  pitcher  to  fall  und  it  did  not  full." 
he  suid.  "The  hreaking  of  the  pitcher  \vu.;  to  lie  a 
.sif,'n." 

"And  the  si<,Mi  was  given.  Do  not  forget  that,  yonr 
ExcH'llencv.     The  simi  was  <riveti." 

But  what  did  the  sign  portend  ?  Linforth  puzzled 
his  hn.ins  vainly  over  that  problem.  He  had  not  the 
knowledge  hy  which  a  man  might  cipher  out  the  in- 
trigues of  the  hill-folk  heyond  the  Frontier.  Did  the 
breaking  of  the  pitcher  mean  that  some  definite  thing 
had  been  done  in  Chiltistan,  some  breaking  of  the 
British  power?  They  might  look  upon  the  Raj  as  a 
heavy  burden  on  their  heads,  like  an  earthen  pitcher 
and  as  easily  broken.     Ralston  would  know. 

"You  nnist  travel  back  to  Peshawur  to-night,"  said 
I.inforth.  "Go  straight  to  his  Excellency  the  Chief 
Commissioner  and  tell  him  all  that  you  saw  u[)on  the 
balcony  and  all  that  you  heard.  If  any  man  can  inter- 
pret it,  it  will  be  he.  ]\  lean  while,  show  me  where  the 
Prince  Shere  Ali  lodges  in  Ajmere." 

The  policeman  led  I>inforth  to  a  tall  house  which 
closed  in  at  one  end  a  short  and  narrow  street. 

"It  is  here,"  he  said. 

"Very  well,"  said  Linforth,  "I  will  seek  out  the 
Prince  again.  I  will  stay  in  Ajmere  and  try  by  some 
way  or  another  to  have  talk  with  him." 

But  again  Linforth  was  to  fail.  He  .stayed  for  .some 
days  in  Ajmere,  but  could  never  gain  admittance  to 
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tlw'  lionso.  11,.  was  put  ofl"  with  thr  ,„,lit,<,st  of  excuses, 
•IHivcml  wiOi  every  i.pjjeanuuv  „f  ,l,rp  re^m-t.  No\v 
liis  HiVluH-ss  was  nnw(-ll  an.l  e<,uM  se,.  no  one  Imt  his 
physician.  At  another  time  h,«  was  hetter-so  mneh 
Ix'tter,  in.lee<l  that  he  was  <r[y,u>r  O.unks  to  Allah  for 
the  nstoration  of  his  heaUIi  in  the  Mosque  of  Shah 
-I«'han.  Linforth  eould  not  reach  liini,  nor  did  he  ever 
see  him  in  the  streets  of  Ajmere. 

He  stayed  for  a  ssvvk,  and  then  comin^r  to  the  house 
one  morning  he  found  it  shuttered.  He  knocked  upon 
the  door,  hut  no  one  answered  his  summons;  all  the 
reply  he;  got  w;ts  the  melancholy  echo  of  an  empty 
house. 

A  Babu  from  the  Customs  Office,  who  wa.s  pa&sing  at 
the  moment,  stopped  and  volunteered  information. 
^^  "There  is  no  one  there,  Mister,"  he  said  gravely. 
"All  hav^;  skedaddled  to  other  places." 

"The  Prince  Shere  Ali,  too?"  asked  Linforth. 

The  Babu  laughed  contemptuously  at  the  title. 

"Oho,  the  Prince!    The  Prince  went  awa/  a  week 
ago." 

Linforth  turned  in  surprise. 

"Are  you  sure?"  he  asked. 

The  Babu  told  him  the  very  day  on  which  Shere  Ali 
had  gone  from  Ajmere.  It  was  on  the  day  when  the 
pitcher  had  fallen  on  the  steps  which  led  down  to  the 
well.  Linforth  had  been  tricked  by  the  smiling  courtier 
like  any  school  bo  v. 
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"WliitlKT  (lid  till'  Prime  go?" 

The  B;il)ii  stiriig;,'e(l  liis  slioiililer.s. 

"How  .should  I  know?  They  are  not  of  my  people, 
these  poor  i;.riioraiit  hill-t'olk." 

lie  went  on  his  way.  I.inforth  was  left  with  the 
assurance  that  now,  indeed,  he  had  really  failed.  He 
took  the  train  that  night  buck  to  I'esliawur. 
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Linforth  nlated  the  history  of  his  faihire  to  Ralston 
in  the  office  at  I'(\sha\vur. 

"Sliore  Ali  went  away  on  tlic  day  the  pitcher  was 
brt>ken,"  he  said.  "  It  was  tlie  hrcakin^  of  tlie  pitcher 
which  ^-ave  him  the  notice  to  j^o;    I  am  sure  of  it.     If 

one  only  knew  what  m-^a^c  was  conveyed "  and 

Kalston  handed  to  him  a  letter. 

The  letter  had  been  sent  by  tlie  Resident  at  Kohara 
and  had  only  this  day  reached  Peshawur.  Linforth 
took  it  and  read  it  throu^di.  It  announced  that  the 
•son  of  AbduIIa  Mahommed  had  been  murdered. 

"You  see?"  said  Ralston.  "He  was  shot  in  the 
back  by  one  of  his  attendants  when  he  was  out  after 
Markhor.  lie  was  the  leader  of  the  rival  faction,  and 
was  bidding  for  the  throrn^  a^^iinst  Shere  Ali.  His 
murder  clears  the  way.  I  have  no  doul,t  your  friend  is 
over  the  Lowari  Pass  by  this  time.  There  will  be 
trouble  in  Chiltistan.  I  wouKl  have  stopped  Shere  Ali 
on  his  way  up  had  I  known." 

"But  you  don't  think  Shere  Ali  had  this  man  mur- 
dered!"  cried  Linforth. 

Ralston  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
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"Why  not?  What  else  was  ho  waititif^  for  from  ton 
to  oh'vcti  in  the  balcony  above  tho  well,  oxcopt  just  for 
this  nows?" 

Uv  stopped  for  a  nioinont,  and  wont  on  again  in  a 
voice  which  was  very      avo. 

"Tliat  seems  to  you  horrible.  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  another  thini;,  anoth  r  murder  much  more 
horril)U>,  will  bo  announced  down  to  me  in  tho  next  few 
days.  Tho  son  of  .Vbdulla  Mahornmod  stood  in  Shore 
Ali's  way  a  week  ago  and  he  is  gone.  But  the  way  is 
still  not  clear.     There's  still  another  in  his  path." 

Linforth  interpreted  the  words  accorduig  to  the 
gravity  with  which  they  wore  uttered. 

"His  father!"  he  said,  and  Ralston  nodded  his 
head. 

"  What  can  we  do  ?"  he  cried.  "We  can  threaten— 
but  what  is  the  use  of  threatening  without  troops? 
And  we  mayn't  use  troops.  Chiltistan  is  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom.  We  can  advise,  but  we  can't  force  tbcm 
to  follow  our  advice.  W(>  accept  tho  status  quo.  That's 
the  policy.  So  long  as  Chiltistan  keeps  the  peace  with 
us  we  accept  Chiltistan  as  it  is  and  as  it  may  be.  We 
can  protect  if  our  protection  is  asked.  But  our  pro- 
tection has  not  been  asked.  Why  has  Shere  Ali  fled 
so  f|uickly  back  to  his  country?  Tell  me  that  if  you 
can." 

None  the  less,  however,  Ralston  telegraphed  at 
once  to  the  authorities  at  Lahore.     Linforth,  though  he 
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had  failcil  t..  nricu  lii^  old  coiniadrdiii)  uidi  SIi.  it  Ali, 
liad  iM.t  all-.-ctlirr  f.nl.d.      lie  li.id  l.rniinl,,   l.^,!,  ,,cus 

ulll'll     l{;il^l()||     ((.ll-ilrd     ;is    of    mv;|t     illl[).  ,r|;Ul.  V.        I  ||- 

lia<l  linked  ii|)  llic  iiiiirdcr  in  (  InliiMan  uilli  di.'  in- 
lri-n(.sufSli(.iv  Ali.  'I'li;il  lli.> -laiv  was  rapidly  l.road- 
•  •iiini;  ,,v,r  diat  ((.nnlrv  of  hill,  and  oirlianls  liulsUm 
was  very  well  auaiv.  IJnt  it  \\a>  cvid.iit  now  that  at 
any  inoinciit  the  .Tiiplion  ini;;!it  lake  place,  an. I  fin 
pour  down  the  hills.  In  these  terms  h.  tehMr|-;,pl„.,i  ,,, 
Lahore.  (Quietly  and  (|iiiekly,  once  more  after  twentv- 
five  years,  troops  were  heiii^'  concentrated  at  Now- 
shera  for  a  rush  over  the  passes  into  Chiltistan.  IJni 
even  so  Kalslon  was  urgent  that  the  concentration 
should  he  hurried. 

He  sent  a  letter  in  c-iplier  to  the  Resident  at  Kohara, 
hidding  him  to  expect  Sherc  Ali,  and  with  Shere  Ali 
the  heginning  of  the  trouble. 

He  could  do  no  more  for  the  moment.  So  far  as  he 
could  see  he  had  taken  all  the  precautions  which  were 
possible.  But  that  night  an  event  occurred  in  his  own 
house  which  led  him  to  believe  that  he  had  not  untler- 
stood  the  whole  extent  of  the  t]an(rer 

It  was  Mrs.  Oliver  who  fint  aroused  his  suspicions. 
Tlu-  four  of  them— Ralston  and  his  sister,  Linforth  and 
\'iolet  Oliver  were  sitting  quietly  at  dinner  when  Violet 
suddenly  said: 

"It's  a  strange  thing.  Of  course  there's  nothing 
really  in  it,  and  I  am  not  at  all  frightened,  but  the  last 
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two  nif,'ht.s,  on  ^'oiiij;  to  Ix'd,  I  have  found  tli;it  one  of 
my  windows  wjis  no  lonf,'(T  holtcd." 

Linfortli  looked  up  in  alarm.  Ilal.ston's  face,  how- 
ever, did  not  clianf^c. 

"Arc  you  sure  that  it  was  holtrd  before?" 

"Yes,  (juite  sure,"  said  Violet.  "Tlie  room  is  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  outside  one  of  the  windows  a 
flight  of  steps  leads  down  from  the  verandah  to  th(> 
ground.  So  I  have  always  taken  care  to  lx)lt  them 
myself." 

"When?"  asked  Ralston. 

"  After  dressing  for  dinner,"  she  replied.  "  It  is  the 
last  thing  I  do  before  leaving  the  room." 

Ralston  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  as  though  a  mo- 
mentary an.xiety  were  quite  relieved. 

"It  is  one  of  the  servants,  no  doubt,"  he  said.  "I 
will  speak  about  it  afterwards";  and  for  the  moment 
the  matter  dropped. 

But  Ralston  returned  to  the  subject  before  dinner 
was  finished. 

"I  don't  think  you  need  be  uneasy,  Mrs.  Oliver," 
he  said.  "The  house  is  guarded  by  sentinels,  as  no 
doubt  you  know.  They  are  native  levies,  of  course, 
but  they  are  quite  reliable";  and  in  this  he  was  quite 
sincere.  So  long  as  they  wore  the  uniform  they  would 
be  loyal.  The  time  might  come  when  they  would  ask 
to  be  allowed  to  go  home.  That  permission  would  be 
granted,  and  it  was  possible  that  they  would  be  found 
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in  arms  atrain.-t  the  loval  troops  immediately  after- 
wards. But  they  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  ^.,'0 
first. 

"Still,"  he  resumed,  "if  you  carry  valuable  jewellery 
about  with  you,  it  would  be  as  well,  I  think,  if  you  locked 
it  up." 

"I  have  ver\-  little  jewellery,  and  that  not  valuable," 
said  \'ioIet,  and  suddenly  her  face  flushed  and  she 
looked  across  the  table  at  Linforth  with  a  smile.  The 
smile  was  returned,  and  a  minute  laier  the  ladies 
rose. 

The  two  men  were  left  alone  to  smoke. 

"You  know  Mrs.  Oliver  better  than  I  do,"  said 
Ralston.  "I  will  ttll  you  frankly  what  I  think.  It 
may  be  a  mere  nothing.  There  may  be  no  cause  for 
anxiety  at  all.  In  any  case  anxiety  is  not  the  word" 
he  corrected  himself,  and  went  on.  "There  is  a  per- 
fectly natural  explanation.  The  servants  may  have 
opened  the  window  to  air  the  room  when  thev  were 
preparing  it  for  the  night,  and  may  easily  have  for- 
gotten to  latch  the  bolt  afterwards." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  the  natural  explanation," 
said  Linforth,  as  he  lit  a  cigar.  "  It  is  hard  to  conceive 
any  other." 

"Theft,"  replied  Ralston,  "is  the  other  explanation. 
What  I  said  about  the  levies  is  true.  I  can  rely  on 
them.  But  the  servants— that  is  perhaps  a  different 
question.     They  are  Mahommedans  all  of  them,  and 
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we  hear  a  "ood  deal  about  the  lovaUv  of  Mahom- 
medans,  don't  we?"  he  said,  with  a  smile.  "They 
wear,  if  not  a  uniform,  a  Hvery.  All  these  things  are 
true.  But  I  tell  you  this,  whieh  is  no  less  true.  Not 
one  of  those  Mahommedan  S(Tvants  would  die  wearin<r 
the  livery,  aeknowledfring  their  service.  Every  one  of 
tluin,  if  he  fell  ill,  if  he  thought  that  he  was  going  to  die, 
would  leave  my  service  to-morrow.  So  I  don't  count 
on  them  so  much.  However,  I  will  make  some  in- 
(juiries,  and  to-morrow  we  will  move  Mrs.  Oliver  to 
another  room." 

He  went  about  the  business  forthwith,  and  cross- 
examined  his  servants  one  after  another.  But  he  ob- 
tained no  admission  from  any  one  of  them.  No  one 
had  touched  the  window.  Was  a  single  thing  missing 
of  all  that  the  honourable  lady  possessed  ?  On  their 
lives,  no! 

Meanwhile  Linforth  sought  out  Violet  Oliver  in  the 
drawing-room.  He  found  her  alone,  and  she  came 
eagerly  towards  him  and  took  his  hands. 

"Oh,  Dick,"  she  said,  "I  am  glad  you  have  come 
back.     1  am  nervous." 

"There's  no  need,"  said  Dick  with  a  laugh.  "Let 
us  go  out." 

He  opened  the  window,  but  Violet  drew  back. 

"No,  let  us  stay  here,"  she  said,  and  passing  her 
arm  through  his  she  stared  for  a  few  moments  with  a 
singular  intentness  into  the  darkness  of  the  garden. 
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"Did  you  see  anything?"  ho  asked. 

"No,"  she  repHed,  and  he  felt  the  tension  of  her 
body  relax.  "No,  there's  nothing.  And  since  you 
have  come  Hack,  Dick,  I  am  no  longer  afraid."  She 
looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile,  and  tightened  her  clasp 
upon  his  arm  with  a  pretty  air  of  ownership.  "Mv 
Dick!"  she  said,  and  laughed. 

The  door-handle  rattled,  and  Violet  proved  that  she 
had  lost  her  fear. 

"That's  Miss  Ralston,"  she  said.  "Let  us  go  out," 
and  she  slipped  out  of  the  window  quickly.  As  quickly 
Linforth  followed  her.  She  was  waiting  for  him  in  the 
darkness. 

"Dick,"  she  said  in  a  whisper,  and  she  caught  him 
close  to  her. 

"Violet." 

He  looked  up  to  the  dark,  clear,  starlit  sky  and  down 
to  the  sweet  and  gentle  face  held  up  towards  his.  That 
night  and  in  this  Indian  garden,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
his  faith  was  proven  and  made  good.  With  the  sense 
of  failure  heavy  upon  his  soul,  he  yet  found  here  a 
woman  whose  trust  was  not  diminished  by  any  failure, 
who  still  looked  to  him  with  confidence  and  drew  com- 
fort and  strength  from  his  presence,  even  as  he  did 
from  hers.  Alone  in  the  drawing-room  she  had  been 
afraid;  outside  here  in  the  garden  she  had  no  fear, 
and  no  room  in  her  mind  for  any  thought  of  fear. 

"When    you    spoke    about   your    window    to-night, 
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Violet,"  he  said  gently,  "although  I  was  alarmed  for 
vou,  although  I  was  troubled  that  you  should  have 
cause  for  alarm " 

"  I  saw  that,"  said  Violet  with  a  smile. 

"Yet  I  never  spoke." 

"Your  eyes,  vour  face  spoke.  Oh,  my  dear,  I  watch 
vou,"  and  she  drew  in  a  breath.  "  I  am  a  little  afraid 
of  you."  She  did  not  laugh.  There  was  nothing 
provocative  in  her  accent.  She  spoke  with  simplicity 
and  truth,  now  as  often,  what  was  set  down  to  her  for 
a  coquetry  by  those  who  disliked  her.  Linforth  was  in 
no  doubt,  however.  Mistake  her  as  he  did,  he  judged 
her  in  this  respect  more  truly  than  the  worldly-wise. 
She  had  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a  great  fear  of  her 
lover,  a  fear  that  she  might  lose  him,  a  fear  that  he 
might  hold  her  in  scorn,  if  he  knew  her  only  half  as 
well  as  she  knew  herself. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  be  afraid  of  me,"  he  said, 
quietly.     "There  is  no  reason  for  it." 

"You  are  hard  to  others  if  they  come  in  your  way," 
she  replied,  and  Linforth  stopped.  Yes,  that  was 
true.  There  was  his  mother  in  the  house  under  the 
Sussex  Downs.  He  had  got  his  way.  He  was  on  the 
Frontier.  The  Road  now  would  surely  go  on.  It 
would  be  a  strange  thing  if  he  did  not  manage  to  get 
some  portion  of  that  work  entrusted  to  his  hands.  He 
had  got  his  way,  but  hf^  had  been  hard,  undoubtedly. 

"It  is  quite  true,"  lie  answered.     "But  I  have  had 
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my  lesson.     You  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  be  anything 
but  very  gentle  towards  you." 

"  In  your  thoughts  ? "  she  asked  quickly.  "That  you 
will  be  gentle  in  word  and  in  deed— yes,  of  that  I  am 
sure.  But  will  you  think  gently  of  me— always  ?  That 
is  a  different  thing." 

"Of  course,"  he  answered  with  a  lauch. 
But  Violet  Oliver  was  in  no  mood  lightly  to  be  put  off. 
"Promise  me  that!"  she  cried  in  a  low  and  most 
passionate  voice.  Her  lips  trembled  as  she  pleaded; 
her  dark  eyes  besought  him,  shining  starrily.  "Oh, 
promise  that  you  will  think  of  me  gently— that  if  ever 
you  are  inclined  to  be  hard  -nd  to  judge  me  harshly, 
you  will  remeuiber  these  two  nights  in  the  dark  garden 
at  Peshawur." 

"I  shall  not  forget  tliem,"  said  IJnforth,  and  there 
was  no  longer  any  levity  in  his  tones.     I le  spoke  gravelv, 
and  more  than  gravely.     There  was  a  note  of  anxiety, 
as  tliough  he  were  troubletl. 
"I  promise,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Violet  simply;  "for  I  know  that 
you  will  keep  the  promise." 

"Yes,  but  you  speak"— and  the  note  of  trouble  was 
still  more  audible  in  Linforth's  voice— "you  speak  as 
if  you  and  I  were  going  to  part  to-morrow  morning  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives." 

"  No,"  \io\et  cried  quickly  and  rather  sharply.  Then 
she  moved  on  a  step  or  two. 
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"I  interrupted  you,"  she  said.  "You  were  saying 
that  when  I  spoke  about  my  window,  althouju'h  you 
were  troubled  on  my  account " 

"I  felt  at  the  same  time  some  relief,"  Linfortli  con- 
tituied. 

Relief?"  she  asked. 

"Yes;  for  on  my  return  fr(>in  Ajmere  this  morninjjj 
T  noticed  a  change  in  you."  He  felt  at  once  Violet's 
hand  shake  upon  his  arm  as  she  started;  but  she  did 
not  interrupt  him  by  a  word. 

"I  noticed  it  at  once  when  we  met  for  the  first  time 
since  we  had  talked  together  in  the  garden,  for  the 
first  time  since  your  hands  had  lain  in  mine  and 
your  lips  touched  mine.  And  afterwards  it  was  still 
there." 

"What  change?"  Violet  asked.  But  she  asked  the 
question  in  a  stifled  voice  and  with  her  face  averted 
from  him. 

"There  was  a  constraint,  an  embarrassment,"  ho 
said.  "IIow  can  I  explain  it?  I  fdt  it  rather  than 
noticed  it  by  visible  signs.  It  seemed  to  me  that  you 
avoided  being  alone  with  me.  I  had  a  tlread  that  you 
regretted  the  evening  in  the  garden,  that  you  were  sorry 
we  had  agreed  to  live  our  lives  together." 

Violet  did  not  protest.  She  did  not  turn  to  him  with 
anv  denial  in  her  eyes.  She  walked  on  by  his  side  with 
her  face  still  turned  away  from  his,  and  for  a  little  while 
she  walked  in  silence.     Then,  as  if  compelled,  she  sud- 
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donly  stopped  and  turned.     She  spoke,  too,  as  if  com- 
pelled, with  a  kind  of  desperation  in  her  voice. 

"Yes,  you  were  right,"  she  cried.     "Oh,  Dick,  you 
were  right.     There  wa.s  constraint,  there  v.as  enihar- 
rassmcnt.     I  will  tell  you  the  reason— now." 
"I  know  it,"  said  Dick  with  a  smile. 
Violet  stared  at  him  for  a  moment.     She  perceived 
his  contentment.     He  was  now  (juite  unharassed  by 
fear.     There  was  no  disappointment,  no  anger  against 
her.     She  shook  her  head  and  said  slowly: 
"You  can't  know  it." 
"I  do." 

"Tell  me  the  reason  then." 

"  You  were  frightened  by  this  business  of  the  window." 
Violet  made  a  movement.     She  was  in  the  mood  to 
contradict  him.     But  he  went  on,  and  so  the  mooj 
passed. 

"It  was  only  natural.  Here  were  you  in  a  frontier 
town,  a  wild  town  on  the  borders  of  a  wild  countrv.  A 
window  bolted  at  dinner-time  and  unlocked  at'  bed- 
time—it was  easy  to  find  something  sinister  in  that. 
You  did  not  like  to  speak  of  it,  lest  it  should  trouble 
your  hosts.  Yet  it  weighed  on  you.  It  occupied  your 
thoughts." 

"And  to  that  you  put  down  my  embarrassment?" 
sh(«  asked  quietly.  They  had  come  again  to  the  win- 
dow of  the  drawing-room. 

"\es,  I  do,"  he  answered. 
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She  looked  at  him  strangely  for  a  few  moments. 
But  the  compulsion  which  she  had  felt  upon  her  a 
moment  ago  to  speak  was  gone.  She  no  longer  sought 
to  contradict  him.  Without  a  word  she  slipped  into 
the  drawing-room. 
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Violet  Oliver  was  harassed  that  ni^'ht  as  she  had 
never  before  been  harassed  at  any  moment  of  her  easy 
life.  She  fled  to  lier  room.  She  stood  in  front  of  her 
mirror  gazing  helplessly  at  the  reflection  of  her  troubled 
face. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  she  cried  piteously.  "What 
shall  I  do?" 

And  it  was  not  until  some  minutes  had  passed  that 
she  gave  a  thought  to  whether  her  window  on  this 
night  was  bolted  or  not. 

She  moved  quickly  across  the  room  and  drew  the 
curtains  apart.  This  time  the  bolt  was  shot.  But  she 
did  not  turn  back  to  her  room.  She  let  the  curtains 
fall  behind  her  and  lean(>d  her  forehead  against  the 
glass.  There  was  a  moon  to-night,  and  the  quiet 
garden  stretched  in  front  of  her  a  place  of  black  shadows 
and  white  light.  Whether  a  thief  lurked  in  those 
shadows  and  watched  from  them  she  did  not  now 
consider.  The  rattle  of  a  rifle  from  a  sentry  near  at 
hand  gave  her  confidence;  and  all  her  trouble  lay  in 
the  house  behind  her. 
She  opened  her  window  and  stepped  out.     "I  tried 
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to  speak,  l)ii(  ho  would  not  listen.  Oh,  why  did  T  over 
come  here?"  she  cried.  "It  would  have  been  so  easy 
not  to  i:'ive  eoiin'." 

Tint  even  while  she  cried  out  her  ref^rets,  they  were 
not  all  the  truth.  There  was  still  alive  within  her  the 
lonr^int^  to  follow  the  difficult  way — the  way  of  fire  and 
stones,  as  it  would  be  for  her — if  only  she  could!  She 
had  made  a  l)eginnin<^  that  ni<:ht.  Yes,  she  had  made 
a  bepjinninf:^  thou^^h  nothing  had  come  of  it.  That  was 
not  her  fault,  she  assured  herself.  She  had  tried  to 
speak.  But  could  she  keep  it  up?  She  turned  and 
twisted;  she  was  caught  in  a  trap.  Passion  had 
trapped  her  unawares. 

She  went  back  to  the  room  and  bolted  the  window. 
Then  again  she  stood  in  front  of  her  mirror  and  gazed 
at  herself  in  thought. 

Suddenly  her  face  changed.  She  looked  up;  an  idea 
took  shape  in  hcv  mind.  ''Theft,"  Ralston  had  said. 
Thus  had  he  exj)lained  the  unbolted  window.  She 
must  lock  up  what  jewels  she  had.  She  must  be  sure 
to  do  that.  \'i()l(>t  Oliver  looked  towards  the  window 
and  shivered.  It  was  very  silent  in  the  room.  Fear 
seized  hold  of  her.  It  was  a  big  room,  and  furtively 
she  peered  into  the  corners  lest  already  hidden  behind 
some  curtain  the  tliief  should  be  there. 

But  always  her  eyes  returned  to  the  window.  If  she 
only  dared!  She  ran  to  her  trunks.  From  one  of 
them  she  took  out  from  its  deep  hiding-place  a  small 
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j.-wol-raso.  -i  jcwol-caso  very  lik<>  to  tliat  om-  which  a  few 
months  ii^ro  .she  had  s-  ;  d  „,,  i„  her  tent  and  ad- 
dre.s.s(>d  to  Kohara.  She  left  it  on  h.T  .Iressin^Mal.le. 
She  did  not  open  it.  Then  .slie  looked  ahont  her  a^rai,,. 
It  would  he  the  easy  way-if  only  she  dared !  It  vu)uld 
l>e  an  easier  way  than  tryi.ur  a^'ain  to  tell  her  lover  what 
she  woul.l  have  told  him  to-night,  had  he  only  been 
willini,'  to  listen. 

She  stood  and  listened,  with  parted  lips.     It  seemed 
to  her  that  even  in  this  lighte.l  room  ,)eople,  unseen 
people,  breathed  about  her.     'I'Ih-,,,  with  a  little  sob  in 
her  throat,  she  ran  to  the  window  an.l  shot  back  the 
bolt.^    She  undressed  hurriedly,  placed  a  candle  by  her 
bedside  and  turned  out  the  electric  lights.     As  soon  as 
she  was  in  bed  she  blew  out  the  can.ile.     She  lay  in 
the  darkness,  shivering  with  fear,  regretting  what  she 
had  done.     Every  now  and  then  a  board  cracked  in 
the  corridor  outside  the  room,  as  though  beneath  a 
stealthy  footstep.     And  once  inside  the  room  the  door 
of  a  wardrobe  sprang  open.     She  would  have  crie<l  out, 
but  terror  paralysed  her  throat;   and  the  next  moment 
she  heard  the  tread  of  the  sentry  outside  her  window. 
The  sound  reassured  her.     There  was  safetv  in  the 
heavy  regularity  of  the  steps.     It  was  a  soldier  who 
was  passing,  a  drilled,  trustworthy  soldier.     "Trust- 
worthy" was  the  word  which  the' Commissioner  had 
used.     An.l  lulled  by  the  soldier's  presence  in  the  garden 
Violet  Oliver  fell  asleep. 
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But  she  waked  before  dawn.  The  room  was  still  in 
darkness.  The  moon  had  sunk.  Not  a  ray  of  li^'ht 
penetrated  from  behind  the  curtains.  She  lay  for  a 
little  while  in  bed,  listening,  wondering  whether  that 
window  had  been  opened.  A  cjueer  longing  tame  upon 
her— a  longing  to  thrust  l)ack  the  curtains,  so  that — if 
anytlkng  happened — she  might  .see.  That  would  be 
better  than  lying  here  in  the  tlark,  knowing  nothing, 
seeing  nothing,  fearing  everything.  If  .she  pulled  back 
the  curtains,  there  would  be  a  panel  of  d'm  light 
yisible,  however  dark  the  night. 

The  longing  became  a  necessity.  She  could  not  lie 
there.  She  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  hurried  across 
towards  the  window.  She  had  not  stopped  to  light  her 
candle  and  she  held  her  hands  outstretched  in  front  of 
her.  Suddenly,  as  she  was  half-way  across  the  room, 
her  hands  touched  something  soft. 

She  drew  them  back  with  a  gasp  of  fright  and  stood 
stone-still,  stone-cold.  She  had  touched  a  human  face. 
Already  the  thief  was  in  the  room.  She  stood  without 
a  cry,  without  a  movement,  while  her  heart  leaped  and 
fluttered  within  her  bosom.  She  knew  in  that  moment 
the  extremity  of  mortal  fear. 

A  loud  scratch  sounded  sharply  in  the  room.  A 
match  spurted  into  ^ame,  and  above  the  match  there 
sprang  into  view,  framed  in  the  blackness  of  the 
room,  a  wild  and  menacing  dark  faf^o.  The  eyes  glit- 
tered at  her,  and  suddenly  a  hand  was  raised  as  if 
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«"  ^trik.-.      A„,|  at  tlw  ^r  luiv  \io|,.t  Oliv.T  foun.l  In-r 
voicf. 

Sh.-  MTcamcl.  a  lou.l  sluill  .sm^arn  of  t.Tn.r,  a.ul  ,v,-,. 
as  .sl.r  scr,,uiir,|,  in  ,1h-  n.tv  n.i.l.st  ..f  h.r  terror,  slic 
saw  tliat  (la-  Inui.l  was  I„w.t.<I.  an.l  (hat  tla-  thrratcn- 
"'K  face  .sniil..!.  Tli.n  the  ,na,<l.  uent  out  and  .lark- 
iKss  <|oake.|  luT  an.l  <I„ak.-,l  the  thi.f  a-ain.  She 
J"anl  a  .,,nVk  .sfahhy  luovenient.  an.l  <,nee  num-  h.r 
MT,-a,n  ran^  ont.  It  .s..enu..l  to  her  a-es  hef(,n.  :u.v 
answer  came,  JH.fon.  she  luanl  il,e  .sound  of  luirrvin- 
footsteps  in  the  eorri.lors.  'I'her."  was  a  lou.l  rappin,!!^- 
upon  her  door.  She  ran  to  it.  She  hear.l  Halst.m's 
Voice. 

"What  is  it  y   Op,,,:   ()[„,„:•.  ^,,,1  (,„,„  i,,  j,,^.  ^,^^,._ 

den  the  report  el  a  rifle  ran^'  loud. 

She  turned  up  the  li^^hts,  flun-  a  dressin^r.^own  al...ut 
hc-r  .shoulders  an.l  op,„e.l  the  door.  Ralston  wa.s  in  the 
pa.s.sage,  behind  him  ^he  .saw  li^rhts  stran-i-Iv  wavering 
and  other  faces.  These  too  wavered  stran-,  ly.  Fron" 
very  far  away,  she  hear.)  Kalston's  voice  once  more 
"What  is  it?     What  is  it?" 

And  then  she  fell  forward  against  him  and  sank  in  a 
swoon  upon  I  lie  floor. 

Ralston  lifted  her  on  to  her  l.e.l  and  summoned  her 
maul.  He  went  out  of  the  house  an.l  made  in,,uiries 
of  the  guard.  'IMie  sentry's  story  was  explicit  and  not 
to  be  shaken  by  any  cross-examination.  He  had 
patrolled  that  side  of  the  Ihmisc  in  which  Mrs.  Oliver's 
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room  lay,  ail  iii;^'lit.  He  liiul  sici  nothing.  At  oiu- 
o'clock  in  the  iiioriiiiij;  llii'  moon  sank  and  the  ni;;lit 
lu'canio  very  dark.  It  was  al)OMt  three  when  a  few 
inhnites  aftir  passhij;  heneatli  tlie  verandah,  and  jii^t 
as  he  had  tnrned  the  eornt  r  of  the  lionse,  he  ht  ard  a 
shrill  scream  from  Mrs.  ()liver's  n)oni.  lie  ran  l)a(k 
at  once,  and  as  lie  ran  he  heard  a  second  scream.  Ih 
saw  no  one,  hut  he  heard  a  rustlim:  an<l  crackin;;  in  the 
hushes  as  thon^di  a  fiij^itive  plunged  (hrouj,di.  He  fired 
in  the  direction  (»f  the  noi.se  and  then  ran  with  all  speed 
to  the  spot.  He  founil  no  one,  hut  the  hushe.-,  were 
broken. 

Ralston  went  hack  into  the  house  and  knocked  at 
Mrs.  Oliver's  door.     The  maid  opened  it. 

"How  is  Mrs.  GlivcT?"  he  asked,  and  he  heard 
\'i<)let  herself  reply  faintly  from  the  room: 

"  I  am  better,  thank  you.  1  was  a  little  frightened, 
that's  all." 

"No  wonder,"  said  Ralston,  and  he  spoke  again  t(j 
the  maid.  "Has  anything  gone?  Has  anything  been 
stolen?  There  was  a  jewel-case  upon  the  dressing- 
table.     I  saw  it." 

The  maid  looked  at  him  curiously,  before  she  an- 
swered.    "Nothing  has  been  touched." 

Then,  with  a  glance  towards  the  bed,  the  maid 
stooped  quickly  to  a  trunk  which  stood  against  the  wall 
close  by  the  door  and  then  slipped  out  of  the  room, 
closing  the  door  behind  hi-r.     The  corridors  were  now 
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lighted  up,  as  though  it  were  still  evening  and  the  house- 
hold had  not  yet  gone  to  bed.  Ralston  saw  that  the 
maid  held  a  bundle  in  her  hands. 

"I  do  not  think,"  she  said  in  a  whisper,  "that  the 
thief  came  to  steal  any  thing."  She  laid  some  em%hasis 
UDon  the  word. 

Ralston  took  the  bundle  from  her  hands  and  stared 
at  it. 

"  Good  Gofl ! "  he  muttered.  He  was  astonished  and 
more  than  astonished.  There  was  something  of  horror 
in  his  low  exclamation.  He  looked  at  the  maid.  She 
was  a  woman  of  forty.  She  had  the  look  of  a  capable 
woman.  She  was  certainly  quite  self-possessed, 
"Does  your  mistress  know  of  this?"  he  asked. 
The  maid  shook  her  head, 

"  No,  sir,  I  saw  it  upon  the  floor  befo.e  she  came  to. 
I  hid  it  between  the  trunk  and  the  wall."  She  sp  ..e 
with  an  ear  to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Violet  lay, 
and  in  a  low  voice. 

"Good!"  saiil  Ralston.     "You  had  better  tell  her 
nothing  of  it  for  the  present.     It  would  only  frighten 
her";   ,is  he  ended  he  heard  Violet  Oliver  call  out: 
"Adela!     Adela!" 

"  Mrs.  Oliver  wants  me,"  said  the  maid,  as  she  slipped 
back  into  the  bedroom. 

Ralston  walked  slowly  back  down  the  corridor  into 
the  great  hall.  He  was  carrying  the  bundle  in  his 
hands  and  his  face  was  very  grave.     He  saw  Dick 
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I.inforth  in  the  hall,  and  l.cfore  he  spoke  he  looked 
upwards  to  the  gallery  which  ran  round  it.  Even  when 
he  had  assured  himself  that  there  was  no  one  listening, 
he  spoke  in  a  low  voice. 

"Do  you  see  this,  Linforth?" 

He  held  out  the  bundle.  There  was  a  thick  cloth,  a 
sort  of  pad  of  cotton,  and  some  thin  strong  cords. 

"These  were  found  in-  Mrs.  Oliver's    oom." 

He  laid  the  things  upon  the  table  and  Linforth  turned 
them  over,  startled  as  Ralston  had  been. 

"I  don't  understand,"  he  said. 

"They  were  left  behind,"  said  Ralston. 

"By  the  thief?" 

"Tf  he  was  a  thief";   and  again  Linforth  said: 
A  don't  understand." 

But  there  was  now  more  of  anger,  more  of  horror  in 
his  voice,  than  surprise;  and  as  he  spoke  he  took  up 
the  pad  of  cotton  wool. 

"You  do  understand,"  said  Ralston,  quietly. 

Linforth's  fingers  worked.  That  pad  cf  cotton 
seemed  to  him  more  sinister  than  even  the  cords. 

"For  her!"  he  cried,  in  a  quiet  but  dangerous  voice. 
"For  Violet,"  and  at  that  moment  neither  noticed  his 
utterance  of  her  Christian  name.  "Let  me  only  find 
the  man  who  entered  her  room." 

lalston  looked  steadily  at  liinforth. 

"Have  you  any  suspicion  as  to  who  the  man  is?"  he 
asked- 
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There  was  ii  momentary  silence  in  that  ciuict  liall. 
Both  men  stood  looking  at  each  other. 

"  It  can't  he,"  said  Linforth,  at  U-ngtli.  But  he  spoke 
rather  to  himself  than  to  Ralston.     "R  can't  be." 

Ralston  did  not  press  the  (|uesti()n. 

"  R's  the  insolence  of  the  attempt  which  angers  me," 
lie  said.  "  We  must  wait  nntil  Mrs.  Oliver  can  tell  us 
what  happened,  what  she  saw.  Meanwhile,  she  knows 
nothin'^  of  those  thhi<j;s.  There  is  no  need  that  she 
shouUl  know." 

He  left  Linforth  standing  in  the  hall  and  went  up  tlie 
stairs.  When  he  reached  the  gallery,  he  leaned  over 
quietly  and  looked  down. 

Linforth  was  still  standing  by  the  table,  fingering  the 
cotton-pad. 

Ralston  heard  him  say  again  in  a  voice  which  was 
doubtful  now  rather  than  incredulous: 

"R  can't  be  he!     He  would  not  dare!" 

But  no  name  was  uttered. 
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Violet  Oliver  told  her  story  later  during  that  day. 
But  there  was  a  certain  hesitation  in  her  manner  which 
puzzled  Ralston,  at  all  events,  amongst  her  audience. 

"When  you  went  to  your  room,"  he  asked,  "did  you 
find  the  window  again  unbolted  ?   " 

"No,"  she  replied.  "It  was  really  my  fault  last 
night.  I  felt  the  heat  oppressive.  I  opened  the  win- 
dow myself  and  went  out  on  to  the  verandah.  When  I 
came  back  I  think  that  I  did  not  bolt  it." 

"You  forgot?"  asked  Ralston  in  surprise. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  surprising  element  in  the 
story. 

"WTien  you  touched  the  man,  he  did  not  close  with 
you,  he  made  no  effort  to  silence  you,"  Ralston  said. 
"That  is  strange  enough.  But  that  he  should  strike  a 
match,  that  he  should  let  you  s^^e  his  face  quite  rloarlv 
— that's  what  I  don't  understand.  It  looks,  Mrs. 
Oliver,  as  if  he  almost  wanted  you  to  recognise  him." 

Ralston  turned  in  his  chair  sharply  towards  her. 
"Did  3'ou  recognise  him?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  Violet  Oliver  replied.  "At  lea.st  I  think  I 
did.     I  think  that  I  had  seen  him  before." 
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Here  at  all  events  it  was  cU^ar  that  she  was  concealing 
nothing.  She  was  obviously  as  puzzled  as  Ralston  was 
himself. 

"Where  had  you  seen  him?"  he  asked,  and  the  an- 
swer increased  his  astonishment. 

"  In  Calcutta,"  slie  answered.  "  It  was  the  same  man 
or  one  very  like  him.  I  saw  him  on  three  successive 
evenings  in  the  Maidan  when  I  was  driv     y  there." 

"In  Calcutta?"  cried  Ralston.     "Some  months  ago, 
then?" 
"Yes." 

"IIow  did  you  come  to  notice  him  in  the  Maidan  ?" 
Mrs.  Oliver  shivered  slightly  as  she  answered: 

"He  seemed  to  be  watching  me.  I  thought  so  at  the 
time.  It  made  me  uncomfortable.  Now  I  am  sure, 
lie  was  watching  me,"  and  she  suddenly  came  forward 
a  step. 

"I  should  like  to  go  away  to-day  if  you  and  your 
sister  won't  mind,"  she  pleaded. 
Ralston's  forehead  cloudod. 

"Of  course,  I  quite  understand,"  he  said,  "and  if 
you  wish  to  go  we  can't  prevent  von.  But  von  leave  us 
rather  helpless,  don't  you  ?— as  you  alone  can  identify 
the  man.  Besides,  you  l(>ave  yourself  too  in  danger." 
"  But  I  .shall  go  far  away,"  she  urged.  "As  it  is  I  am 
going  back  to  England  in  a  month." 

"Yes,"  Ralston  objected.  "But  you  have  not  yet 
started,  and  if  the  man  followed  you  from  Calcutta  to 
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Pcshawur,  he  may  follow  you  from  Poshawur  to  Bom- 
hay." 

Mrs.  Oliver  drew  haek  with  a  start  of  terror  and 
Ralston  instantly  took  haek  his  words. 

"Of  course,  we  will  tak(>  eare  of  vou  on  your  way 
south.  You  may  rely  on  that."  he  said  with  a  smile. 
"But  if  you  could  hrinp^  yoursdf  to  stay  here  for  a  day 
or  two  I  should  be  much  ohlifjed.  You  see,  it  is  im- 
possiI)le  to  fix  the  man's  identity  from  a  di-scription, 
and  it  is  really  important  that  he  should  be  caujrht." 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Violet  Oliver,  and  she 
reluctantly  consented  to  stay. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Ralston,  and  he  looked  at  her 
with  a  smile.  "  There  is  one  more  thing  which  I  should 
like  \()U  to  do.  I  sliould  like  you  to  ride  out  with  me 
tliis  afternoon  through  Peshawur.  The  story  of  last 
night  will  already  be  known  in  the  bazaars.  Of  that 
vou  may  be  verv  sure.  And  it  would  be  a  good  thinff 
if  you  were  seen  to  riile  through  the  city  fjuite  uncon- 
cern td." 

Violet  Oliver  drew  back  from  the  ordeal  which 
P.ilston  so  calmly  propc^scd  to  her. 

"I  shall  be  witli  you,"  he  said.  "There  will  be  no 
danger — f)r  at  all  ev(>nts  no  danger  that  Englishwomen 
are  unprepareil  to  face  in  this  country." 

The  appeal  to  her  courage  served  llalston's  turn. 
Violet  raised  her  head  with  a  little  jerk  of  pride. 

"Certainly  1  will  ride  with  you  this  afternoon  through 
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IN'sliiiwiir,"  she  siiid;    ami  she  went  out  of  the  room 
and  left  Italstoii  alone. 

He  sat  at  his  desk  trvinir  to  puzzle  out  the  cnijrina  of 
the  ni^dif.  The  more  he  thou<i;ht  upon  it,  tlie  further 
he  s(>eme(l  from  any  solution.  There  was  the  perplex- 
ing' hehaviour  of  Mrs.  Oliver  hersilf.  She  had  been 
troubled,  greatly  troubled,  to  find  her  window  un- 
bolted on  two  successive  nijihts  after  she  had  taken 
care  to  bolt  it.  Yet  on  the  third  night  she  actually  un- 
bolts it  herself  and  leaving  it  unbolted  puts  out  her  light 
and  go(\s  to  bed.  It  seemed  incredible  that  she  should 
so  utterly  have  forgotten  her  fears.  But  still  more  be- 
wildering even  than  her  forgctfulncss  was  the  conduct 
of  the  intruder. 

Upon  that  point  he  took  Linforth  into  his  counsels. 

"I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of  it,"  he  cried.  "Here 
the  fellow  is  in  the  dark  room  with  his  cords  and  the 
thick  cloth  and  the  pad.  Mrs.  Oliver  touches  him. 
He  knows  that  his  presence  is  revealed  to  her.  She  is 
within  reach.  And  .she  stands  paralysed  by  fear,  un- 
able to  cry  out.  Yet  he  does  nothing,  except  light  a 
mateli  and  give  her  a  chance  to  recognise  his  face.  He 
does  not  seize  her,  he  does  not  stifle  her  voice,  as  he 
could  have  done— yes,  as  he  could  have  done,  before 
she  could  have  uttei'  d  a  cry.  He  strikes  a  match  and 
shows  her  his  face." 

"So  that  he  might  see  hers,"  said  I-iiiforth.  Ralston 
shook  his  head.     He  was  not  satisfied  with  that  ex- 
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phination.     Hut  Liiiforth  had  no  otluT  to  ofTcr.     "  Iltivo 
\()ii  any  <Iiif  to  tlu-  man  ?" 

"None,"  said  llalston. 

He  rode  out  with  Mrs.  Ohvcr  tliat  after. oon  down 
from  his  liousc  to  th(>  (late  of  the  City.  'I'wo  men  of 
his  levies  rode  at  a  (Hstanee  of  twenty  pae(\s  behind  them. 
Hut  these  were  his  invariable  eseort.  lie  took  no  un- 
usual precautions.  riiiT(>  were  no  extra  jiolice  in  th<' 
striM-ts.  Tie  went  out  with  his  <fuest  at  his  side  for  an 
afternoon  ride  as  if  nothing  whatever  had  occurred. 
Mrs.  Oliver  played  her  part  well.  She  rode  with  her 
head  erect  and  her  eyes  glancing  boldly  over  the 
crowded  streets.  Curious  glances  were  directed  at  her, 
but  she  met  them  without  agitation.  Ralston  observed 
her  with  a  growing  admiration. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  warmly.  "I  know  this  can 
hardly  be  a  pleasant  experience  for  you.  Rut  it  is 
good  for  these  people  here  to  know  that  nothing  they 
can  do  will  make  any  difference — no  not  enough  to 
alter  the  mere  routine  of  our  liv(^.     Let  us  go  forward." 

They  turned  to  the  left  at  die  head  of  the  main 
thoroughfare,  and  passed  at  a  walk,  now  through  the 
open  spaces  where  the  booths  were  erected,  now  through 
windiuir  narrow  streets  between  high  houses.  Violet 
Oliver,  though  she  held  her  head  liigh  and  her  eyes 
were  steady,  rode  with  a  fluttering  heart.  In  front  of 
them,  about  them,  and  behind  them  the  crowd  of  people 
thronged,  tribesmen  from  the  hills,  Mohammedans  and 
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Iliiidiis  of  the  city;  from  tlu>  ii[)|H'r  windows  tlu>  law- 
yers and  nuTchant.s  looked  down  uj)oii  them;  and 
Violet  held  all  of  them  in  horror. 

The  oeeurreiiee  of  last  nif,'ht  had  inflieted  uj)on  her 
a  heavier  shock  than  cither  Ralston  iina^^Miied  or  she 
herself  had  been  aware  until  she  had  ridden  into  the 
town.     The   dark    wild    face   snddenlv   sprinj^'iii^'   into 
view  above  the  lif,dited  match  was  as  vivid  and  terriliie 
to  her  still,  as  a  nij,ditmare  to  a  child.     She  was  afraid 
th:it  at  any  moment  .she  nii^dit  see  that  face  a<rain  in  the 
thronfj  of  faces.     Her  heart  sickened  with  dread  at  the 
thonjjfht,  and  wen  thoii<,di  she  should  not  see  him,  at 
every  step  she  looked  upon  twenty  of  his  like— kinsmer., 
perhaj)s,  brothers  in  blood  and  race.     She  shrank  from 
them  in  repulsion  and  she  shrank  from  them  in  fear. 
Every  nerve  of  luT  body  seemed  to  cry  out  against  the 
folly  of  this  ride. 

"\Vhat  wcr(>  they  two  and  the  two  levies  behind  them 
against  th(>  throng?  Four  at  the  most  against  thou- 
sands at  the  least." 

She  touched  Ralston  timidly  on  the  arm. 
"  Might  we  go  home  now  ?"  she  asked  in  a  voice  which 
trembled;    and  he  looked  suddenlv  and  anxiouslv  into 
her  face. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  and  he  wheeled  his  horse  round, 
keeping  close  to  her  as  she  wheeled  hers. 

"It  is  all  right,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  took  on  an 
unusual   friendliness.     "We   have   not    far   to   go.     It 
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was  brave  of  you  to  have  come,  and  I  am  very  grateful. 
We  ask  much  of  the  Englishwomen  in  India,  and  be- 
cause they  never  fail  us,  we  are  apt  to  ask  too  much.  I 
asked  too  much  of  you."  Violet  responded  to  the  flick 
at  her  national  pride.  She  drew  hersi'lf  up  and  straight- 
ened her  back. 

"  Xo,"  she  said,  and  she  actually  counterfeited  a 
smile.     "No.     It's  all  right." 

"  I  asked  more  than  I  had  a  right  to  ask,"  he  con- 
tinued remorsefully.  "I  am  sorry.  I  have  lived  too 
much  amongst  men.  That's  my  tijuble.  One  be- 
comes inconsiderate  to  women.  It's  ignorance,  not 
want  of  good-will.  I>ook!"  To  distract  her  thoughts 
he  began  to  point  her  out  houses  and  people  which  were 
of  interest. 

"Do  you  see  thnt  sign  there,  'Bahadur  Gobind,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law,  Cambridge  B.A.,'  on  the  first  floor  over 
the  cookshop?  Yes,  he  is  the  genuine  article.  He 
w(^nt  to  Cambridge  and  took  his  degree  and  here  he  is 
l)ack  again.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  is  the  most 
seditious  man  in  the  city.  Meanly  seditious.  It  only 
runs  to  writing  letters  over  a  ps(>udonym  in  the  native 
papers.  Now  look  up.  Do  you  see  that  very  re- 
spectable white-bearded  gentleman  on  the  balcony  of 
his  house?  Well,  his  daughter-in-law  disappeared  one 
day  when  her  husband  was  away  from  home — disaj> 
peared  altogether.  It  had  ixiii  a  great  grief  to  the  old 
g(>ntleman  that  she  had  borne  no  son  to  inherit  the 
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family  fortuno.  So  nafiirally  |mm)|)1i'  l)c<r;iii  to  t.dk. 
Siir  was  foiiiul  .siil).so(|iU'titIy  iiiidtr  (lie  floor  of  (lie 
lioiisc,  ;m<l  it  cost  that  rcspcctaMc  old  <;ciitl<'nian  twtiitv 
tliousjiiid  rupees  to  ijct  liijiiscif  a((|iiittc(l." 

Ralston  pulled  himself  u[)  with  a  jerk,  realising'  that 
this  was  not  the  most  appropriate  story  which  he  could 
have  told  to  a  lady  with  the  overstrained  nerves  of  Mrs. 
Oliver. 

He  turned  to  her  with  a  fresh  apolofjy  upon  his  lips. 
But  the  a{K)logy  was  never  spoken. 

"What's  the  matter,  Mrs.  Oliver?"  he  ask,  d. 
She  had  not  heard  the  story  of  the  respecial)le  old 
j,'ent!eman.  That  was  clear.  'rh(>y  were  ridinj,' 
through  an  open  oblong  space  of  ground  dotted  with 
trees.  There  were  shops  down  the  middle,  two  rows 
l)acking  upon  a  stream,  an(i  .shops  again  at  the  sides. 
Mrs.  Oliver  was  gazing  with  a  concentrated  look  across 
the  space  and  the  people  who  crowded  it  towards  an 
opening  of  an  alley  between  two  houses.  Rut  fixed 
though  her  gaze  was,  there  w^as  no  longer  any  fear  in 
h(>r  eyes.  Rather  they  expressed  a  keen  interest,  a 
strong  curiosity. 

Ralston's  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  her  gaze.  At 
the  corner  of  the  alley  there  was  a  shop  wherein  a  man 
sat  rounding  a  stick  of  wood  with  a  primitive  lathe. 
He  made  the  lathe  revolve  by  working  a  stringed  bow 
with  his  right  hand,  while  his  left  hand  worked  the 
chisel  and  his  right  foot  flirected  it.     His  limbs  were 
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inakiii;;  llircc  ililVcrciit  motions  with  an  al).scnco  of 
clVort  wiiicli  iicrdcil  iiuicli  ]>ra(licc,  and  for  a  moment 
Ralston  womlcrcd  win  tlicr  it  was  tlic  in<,'('nuity  of  the 
workman  which  had  attracted  her.  Hnt  in  iv  moment 
Ip    saw   that  he  was  wronj;. 

'rherc  were  two  men  standinj;  in  the  mouth  of  the 
alley,  both  dris.scd  in  white  from  head  to  foot.  One 
1(1(1(1  a  little  lichind  with  the  hood  of  his  cloak  drawn 
forward  over  his  liead,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
cern his  face.  I'hc  other  stood  forward,  a  tall  slim 
man  with  the  elegance  and  the  grace  of  youth.  It  was 
at  this  man  VioK  i  Oliver  was  looking. 

Ralston  looked  again  at  her,  and  as  he  looked  the 
colour  rose  into  h(T  cheeks;  there  cume  a  look  of  sym- 
pathy, perhaps  of  pity,  into  her  eyes.  Almost  her  lips 
began  to  smile.  Ralston  turned  his  head  again  towards 
the  alley, :  nd  he  started  in  his  saddle.  The  young  man 
had  raised  his  head.  He  was  gazing  fixedly  towards 
til'  rn.  His  features  were  revealed  and  Ralston  knew 
thi-m   .^  ell. 

He  turn  <!  quickly  to  Mrs.  Oliver. 

"  Vou  know  that  man?" 

The  colour  deepened  upon  her  face. 

•'It  is  the  Prince  of  ChiUistan." 

"But  you  know  him?"  Ralston  insisted. 

"I  have  met  him  in  london,"  said  \'i()let  Oliver. 

So  Shere  .\li  was  in  Peshawur,  wiien  he  should  have 
been  in  ChiUistan!     "Why?" 
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Ralston  put  tlic  (|ii'  Mti  U>  liinisclf  and  looked  to  his 
cornpatiion  for  the  •  -n.  'I'lic  (olonr  upon  Iut  face, 
tlu"  iulrnst,   the  .s;  iiy  ot"  licr  eyes  j,'avr  him   the 

answer,  'riiis  was  me  woman,  then,  whose  imaj;e 
stood  Ixfore  Shere  Ah's  memories  and  iiind«>rt(l  him 
from  marrviui,'  one  of  his  own  raeel  Just  with  that 
sympathy  and  that  keen  intenst  does  a  woman  look 
upon  the  man  who  loves  her  and  whose  love  she  do<'s 
not  r«  turn.  Moreover,  there  was  I.inforth's  hesitation. 
Linforth  had  aduu'tted  there  \\as  an  Kn;,dishwr-nau  for 
whom  Shere  Ali  ear  •(],  had  admitted  it  reluctantly,  had 
extemiated  her  thou<,'htlessness.  had  pleaded  for  her. 
Oh,  without  a  doul)t  Mrs.  Ohver  was  the  woman! 

There  flashed  Itefore  Ualsfon's  eyes  the  picture  of 
T.inforth  standing,'  in  the  hall,  turnin<;  over  the  cords 
and  the  cotton  pad  and  the  thick  cloth.  Ralston  looked 
down  a^'ain  upon  him  from  the  gallery  and  heard  his 
voice,  saying  in  a  whi>per: 

"It  can't  he  he!     It  can't  he  he!" 

What  would  Linforth  .say  when  he  knew  that  Shere 
Ali  was  lurking  in  IVshawury 

Ralston  was  still  gazing  at  Shere  Ali  when  the  man 
behind  the  Prince  made  a  movement.  He  flunjr  hack 
the  hood  from  his  f.ice,  and  di.sclosing  his  features  looked 
boldly  towards  the  riders. 

A  cry  rang  out  at  Ralston's  side,  a  woman's  cry.  He 
turned  in  his  saddle  and  saw  ^'iolet  Oliver.  The 
colour  had  suddenly  lied  from  her  cheeks.     They  were 
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Miinchcd.  TIh'  sv  iiipatliy  luul  "jone  from  her  ryes,  and 
in  its  pliicc,  stark  terror  lookrd  out  from  thfin.  She 
swiiyt'd  in  Iut  saddle. 

"  Do  you  see  that  man  ?"  she  cried,  pointing  witli  her 
hand.  "Tlie  man  behind  the  Prince  The  man  who 
has  thrown  hack  liis  cloak." 

"Yes,  yes,  I  see  him,"  answered  Ralston  impatiently. 

"It  was  he  who  crept  into  my  roi-m  last  night." 

"You  are  sure?" 

"Could  I  forget?  <^'oul(l  I  forget?"  she  cried;  and 
ai  that  moment,  the  man  touched  Shere  Ali  on  the 
sleeve,  and  they  both  fled  out  of  sight  into  the  alley. 

There  was  no  doubt  left  in  Ralston's  mind.  It  was 
Shere  Ali  who  had  planned  the  abduction  of  Mrs. 
Oliver.  It  was  his  companion  w.io  had  failed  to  carry 
it  out.     Ralston  turned  to  the  levies  behind  him. 

" Quick!  Into  that  valley!  Fetch  me  those  two  men 
who  were  standing  there!" 

The  two  levies  pressed  their  horses  through  the  crowd, 
but  the  alley  was  empty  when  they  came  to  it. 
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Ralston  rodf  home  with  iiii  uncomfortable  recollec- 
tion of  t'le  little  (liini(T-};arty  ir.  Cakutta  at  which  Hatch 
had  told  his  storv  of  the  Knn:lishwonian  in  Mecca. 
Had  :^hat  story  Hred  Shere  Ali  y  'I'he  time  for  (|uestioiis 
had  passed;  but  none  the  les:,  Uns  particular  one  would 
f()rc(>  itself  into  the  front  of  his  mind. 

"I  would  have  done  better  luver  to  have  meddled," 
he  said  to  himself  reniorsetuUy— even  while  he  ^ave  his 
orders  for  the  apprehension  of  Shere  Ali  and  his  com- 
panion. For  he  did  not  allow  his  remorse  to  hamper 
his  action;  he  set  a  strong  guard  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and  gave  orders  that  within  the  gates  the  city 
should  be  methodically  searched  (luarter  by  quarter. 

"  I  want  them  both  laid  by  the  heels,"  he  said;  "but, 
above  all,  the  Prince.  Let  there  be  no  mistake.  I 
want  Shere  Ali  lodged  in  the  gaol  here  before  nightfall"; 
and  Linforth's  voice  broke  in  rapidly  upon  his 
words. 

"Can  I  do  anything  *     .ulp?     What  can  I  do?" 
Ralston  looked  sharply  up  from  his  desk.     There  had 

been  a  noticeable  eagcrne..  ,  a  noticeable  anger  in  Lir.- 

forth's  voice. 
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"  Voii:"  said  lialston  (|U'(tl\.  "  Vuu  want  to  lu'lj)? 
Voii  were  SliiTc  All's  friiud." 

Ualston  sinilfd  as  hv  spoke,  hut  there  was  no  !:int 
of  ironv  in  either  words  or  smile.  It  was  a  smile  rather 
of  toleranee,  and  almost  of  re^^ret  —  the  smile  of  a  man 
wh(j  was  well  accustomed  to  seeing'  the  flowcTs  ami 
decorative  thin<;s  of  life  wither  over-(|uiekly,  and  yet 
was  still  alert  and  not  inditl'erent  to  the  change.  His 
work  for  the  moment  was  done.  He  leaned  back 
thouii;htfully  in  his  chair.  He  no  longer  looked  at 
Linforth.  His  one  quick  glance  had  shown  him 
enough. 

"So  it's  all  over,  eh?"  he  said,  as  he  played  with  his 
paper-knife.  "Summer  mornings  on  the  Cherwell. 
Travels  in  the  Dauphine.  The  Meige  and  the  Aiguilles 
d'Arves.  Oh,  I  know."  Ivinforth  moved  as  he  stood 
at  the  side  of  Ilalston's  desk,  hut  the  set  look  upon  his 
face  did  not  change.  And  Ralston  went  on.  There 
came  a  kind  of  gentle  mockery  into  his  voice.  "The 
shared  amhitions,  the  concerted  plans — gone,  and  not 
even  a  regret  for  them  left,  eh  ?  Tempi  passaii!  Pretty 
sad,  too,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it." 

Hut  Linforth  made  no  answer  to  Ralston's  prol  ings. 
\'iolet  Oliver's  instincts  had  taught  her  the  truth,  which 
Ralston  was  now  learning.  Ivinforth  could  be  very 
hard.  'J'here  was  nothing  left  of  the  friendship  which 
through  many  years  had  played  so  large  a  part  in  his 
life.     A  woman  had  intervened,  and  Linforth  had  shut 
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the  door  upon  it,  had  sealed  his  mind  aj^ainst  its 
memories,  and  his  heart  against  its  claims.  1  he  even- 
ing at  La  Grave  in  the  Dauphine  had  borne  its  fniit. 
Linforth  stood  there  white  with  anger  against  Shere  Ali. 
hot  to  join  in  the  chase.  Ralston  understood  that  it 
ever  he  should  need  a  man  to  hunt  down  that  quarry 
through  peril  and  privations,  here  at  his  hand  was  the 
man  on  whom  he  could  rely. 

i^inforth's  eager  voice  broke  in  again. 
"What  can  I  do  to  help?" 
Ralston  looked  up  once  more. 

"Nothing— for  the  moment.      If  Shere  Aii  is  cap- 
tured in  Peshawur— nothing  at  all." 
"But  if  he  escapes." 

Ralston  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Then  he  filled  his 
pipe  and  lit  it. 

"  If  he  escapes— why,  then,  your  turn  may  come.  I 
make  no  promises,"  he  added  quickly,  as  Linforth,  by 
a  movement,  betrayed  his  satisfaction.  "It  is  not,  in- 
deed, in  my  power  to  promise.  But  there  may  come 
work  for  you— difficult  work,  dangerous  work,  pro- 
longed work.  For  this  uutrage  can't  go  unpunished.  In 
any  case,"  he  ended  with  a  smile,  "the  Road  >,o(  s  on." 
He  turned  again  to  his  office-table,  and  Linforth  went 
out  of  the  room. 

'J'hc  ta.-,k  which  Ralston  had  in  view  for  Linforth 
came  by  a  long  step  nearer  tli.it  night.  For  all  night 
the  search  w-iit  on  throughout  die  city,  and  the  s'-arcli- 
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<r.s  were  still  cmpty-hancled  in  the  morning.  Ahmed 
Ismail  IkuI  laid  his  plans  too  cunningly.  Shere  AH 
was  to  he  compromised,  not  captured.  There  was  to 
he  a  price  upon  his  head,  but  the  head  was  not  to  fall. 
And  while  the  search  went  on  from  quarter  to  quarter 
of  Peshawur,  the  Prince  and  his  attendant  were  already 
out  in  the  darkness  upon  the  hills. 

Ualston  telegraplu  1  to  the  station  on  the  Malakand 
Pass,  to  the  fort  at  Jamrutl,  even  to  Landi  Khotal,  at 
tlie  far  end  of  the  Khyber  Pass,  hut  Shere  Ali  had  not 
travelled  along  any  one  of  the  roads  those  p)sitions 
commanded. 

"  I  had  little  hope  indeed  that  he  would,"  said  Ralston 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "lie  has  given  us  the 
slip.     We  shall  not  catch  up  with  him  now." 

He  was  standing  with  Linforth  at  the  mouth  of  the 
well  which  irrigated  his  garden.  The  water  was  drawn 
lip  after  the  Persian  plan.  A  wooden  vertical  wheel 
wound  up  the  buckt  t,  and  this  wheel  was  made  to  re- 
volve by  a  horizontal  wheel  with  the  spokes  projecting 
l)oyond  the  rim  and  fitting  into  similaj  spokes  upon  the 
vertical  wheel.  A  bullock,  with  a  bandage  over  its 
eyes,  was  harnessed  to  the  horizontal  wheel,  and  paced 
slowly  .oumi  and  round,  turning  it;  while  a  boy  sat  on 
tlic  bullock's  back  and  beat  it  with  a  stick.  Both  men 
stood  and  !istene<l  to  the  groaning  and  creaking  of  the 
vvlieeLs  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  Linforth  said: 

"So,  after  all,  you  mean  to  let  him  go?" 
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"No,  indeed,"  answered  Rals* on.     "Only  now  we 
shall  have  to  fetch  him  out  of  Chiltistan." 
"Will  they  give  him  up?" 
Ralston  shook  hLs  head. 

"No."     He  turned   to  I.inforth  with  a  smile.        I 
once  heard  the  Political  Officer  descibed  as  the  man 
who  stands  between  the  soldier  and  Iiks  medal.     Well 
I  have  tried  to  stand  just  in  that  spot  as  far  a^  Chil- 
tistan is  concerned.     But  I  have  not  succeeded.     The 
soldier  will  get  his  medal  in  Chiltistan  thi-;   year.      I 
have  had   telegrams   this   morning   from    Lahor       A 
punitive  force  has  been  gathere  '  at  Nowshera.      The 
preparations  have  been  going  on  (juietly  for  a  few  weeks. 
It  will  start  in  a  few  days.      I  shall  go  with  it  as  Po- 
litical Officer." 
"You  will  take  me?"  I.inforth  isked  eagerly. 
"Yes,"  Ralston  answered.     " I  mean  to  take  vou.     T 
told  you  yesterday  there  might  be  service  for  you." 
"In  Chiltistan?" 

"Or  beyond,"  TvpVml  Ralston.  "Shere  Ali  mav 
give  us  the  slip  again." 

He  was  thinking  of  the  arid  rocky  borders  of  Tur- 
kestan, where  flight  would  be  easy  and  where  capture 
would  be  most  difficult.  It  was  to  that  work  tliat 
Ralston,  looking  far  ahead,  had  in  his  mind  dedicated 
young  Linforth,  knowing  well  that  he  would  count  its 
difficulties  light  in  the  ardour  of  his  pursuit.  Anger 
would  spur  him,  and  the  Road  should  be  held  out  as 
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his  reward.  Ralston  listened  again  to  the  groaning  of 
the  water-wheel,  and  watched  the  hooded  bullock  circli! 
round  aid  round  with  pati<nt  unvarying  pace,  and  the 
little  boy  on  its  back  making  no  difference  whatever 
with  a  long  stick. 

"Look!"  he  said.     "There's  an  emblem  of  the  In- 
dian administration.     The  wheels  creak  and  groan,  the 
bullock  goes  on  round  and  round  with  a  bandage  over 
its  eyes,  and  the  little  boy  on  its  back  cuts  a  fine  im- 
|)ortant  figure  and  looks  as  if  he  were  doing  ever  so 
much,  and  somehow  the  water  comes  up — that's  the 
great  thing,  the  water  is  fetched  up  somehow  and  the 
land  watered.     When  I  am  inclined  to  be  despondent, 
I  come  and  look  at  my  water-wheel."     He  turned  away 
and  walked  back  to  the  house  with  his  hands  folded 
behind  his  back  and  his  head  bent  forward. 
"You  are  despondent  now?"  Linforth  asked. 
"Yes,"  replied  Ralston,  with  a  rare  and  sudden  out- 
burst of  confession.     "  You,  perhaps,  will  hardly  under- 
stand.    You  are  young.     You  have  a  career  to  make. 
You  have  particular  ambitions.     This  trouble  in  Chil- 
tistan  is  your  opportunity.     But  it's  my  sorrow — it's 
almo.st  my  failure."     He  turned  h's  face  towards  Lin- 
forth with  a  whimsical  smile.     "I  have  tried  to  stand 
b<    veen  tho  soldier  and  his  medal.     I  wanted  to  extend 
our  politic    .  influence  there — yes.     Because  that  makes 
for  peace,    ind  it  makes  for  good  government.     The 
tribes  lose  their  fear  that  their  independence  will  \ie 
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assailed,  tluy  copio  in  tinn"  to  thr  Political  OfTicrr  for 
advice,  they  la\  tlieir  private  ((uarrels  and  feuds  before 
liiin  for  arbitration.  Tliat  has  haj)j)ened  in  many 
valleys,  and  I  had  always  a  h()[)e  that  thouf:jh  Chiltistan 
has  a  rnlin<;  Prince,  the  same  sort  of  thinjj;  might  in 
time  happen  there.  Yes,  even  at  the  cost  of  the  Road," 
and  af^ain  his  very  takin<^  smile  ilhnnined  for  a  moment 
his  worn  face.  "But  that  hope  is  <,'one  now.  A  force 
will  go  up  and  demand  Shere  Ali.  Shere  Ali  will  not 
he  given  up.  Even  were  the  dcMuand  not  made,  it 
would  make  no  diiFerence.  lie  will  not  he  many  days 
in  (hiltistan  before  Chiltistan  is  in  arms.  Already  I 
have  sent  a  messenger  up  to  the  Resident,  telling  him 
to  come  dowii." 

"And  then?"  asked  I.inforth. 

Ralston  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  More  or  less  fighting,  more  or  less  loss,  a  few  vil- 
laces  burnt,  and  the  onlv  inevitable  end.  We  shall 
either  take  over  the  country  or  set  up  another 
Prince." 

"Set  up  another  Prince?"  exclaimed  Linforth  in  a 
startled  voice.     "In  that  case " 

Ralston  broke  in  uj)on  him  with  a  laugh. 

"Oh,  man  of  one  idea,  in  any  case  the  Road  will 
go  on  to  the  foot  of  the  Hindu  Kush.  That's  the  price 
which  Chiltistan  must  pay  as  security  for  future  peace 
— the  military  road  through  Kohara  to  the  foot  of  the 
Hindu  Kush." 
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Linforth's  face  (Kureil,  and  he  said  cheerfully; 

"It's  strange  that  Shere  Ali  doesn't  realise  that  him- 
self." 

The  cheerfulness  of  his  voice,  as  much  as  his  words, 
caused  Ralston  to  stop  4ind  turn  upon  his  companion 
in  a  moment  of  cxtispenition. 

"Perhaps  he  <loes."  he  exclaimed,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  younj;  Prince  of  Chiltis- 
tan  which  took  I-inforth  fairly  by  surprise. 

"Don't  you  understand — you  who  know  liini,  you 
who  j;rew  up  with  him.  you  who  were  his  friend  ?  lie's 
a  man.  I  know  these  hill-people,  and  like  every  other 
l']n<^lishman  who  has  served  amonj:;  them,  I  love  them 
— knowing  their  faults.  Shere  Ali  has  t\w  faults  of  the 
Pathan,  or  some  of  them.  He  has  their  vanitv;  he 
has,  if  you  like,  their  fanaticism.  But  he's  a  man. 
He's  flattered  and  petted  like  a  lap-dog,  he's  plaved 
with  like  a  toy.  Well,  he's  neither  a  lap-tlog  nor  a  toy, 
and  he  takes  the  flattery  and  the  petting  seriously.  He 
thinks  it's  meant,  and  he  behaves  accordingly.  What, 
then?  The  toy  is  thrown  down  on  the  ground,  the 
lap-dog  is  kicked  into  the  corner.  But  he's  not  a  lap- 
dog,  he's  not  a  toy.  He's  a  man.  He  has  a  man's  re- 
sentments, a  man':"  wounded  heart,  a  man's  determina- 
tion not  to  submit  to  flattery  one  nioinent  and  humilia- 
tion the  next.  So  he  strikes.  He  tries  to  take  the 
wmte,  sift,  p'ctty  thing  which  hi-s  been  ilangled  before 
his  eyes  and  snatched  away — he  tries  to  take  her  by 
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force  and  fails.  Ilr  jror,  Lack  to  liLs  own  {xop'e,  and 
strikes.  Do  you  blarur  him'/  Wouhl  you  rather  he 
sat  down  and  ^nunhled  and  bragged  of  his  sueeesse.s, 
and  took  to  drink,  as  more  than  one  down  south  hius 
done?  Perhaps  so.  It  would  be  more  comfortable  if 
he  (hd.  r,ut  which  of  the  pictures  do  you  admire? 
Which  of  the  two  is  the  bc^ttcr  man  ?  For  me,  the  man 
wlio  strikes— <>ven  if  I  have  to  go  up  into  his  country 
and  exact  the  penalty  afterwards.  Shere  Ali  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Princes.  But  he  has  been  badly  treated 
and  so  he  must  sufler." 

Ralston  repeated  his  conclusion  with  a  savage  irony. 
"That's  the  whole  truth.  He's  one  of  the  best  of  them. 
Therefore  he  doesn't  take  bad  treatment  with  a  servile 
gratitude.  Therefore  he  must  suffer  still  more.  But 
the  fault  in  the  beginning  was  not  his." 

Thus  it  fell  to  Ralston  to  explain,  twenty-six  years 
later,  the  saying  of  a  long-forgotten  Political  Officer 
which  had  seemed  so  dark  to  Colonel  Dewes  when  it 
i^L  uttered  in  the  little  fort  in  Chiltistan.  There  was 
a  special  danger  for  the  best  in  the  upbringing  of  the 
Indian  princes  in  England. 

I>inforth  flushed  as  he  listened  to  the  tirade,  but  he 
made  no  answer.  Ralston  looked  at  him  keenly, 
wondering  with  a  queer  amusement  whether  he  had 
not  blunted  the  keen  edge  of  that  tool  which  he  was 
keeping  at  his  side  b':  :j,use  he  foresaw  the  need  of  it. 
But  there  was  no  sign  of  any  softening  upon  Linforth's 
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f;ur.  He  could  be  hard,  hut  on  the  other  liand,  wlien 
he  ^ave  his  faith  he  gave  it  without  reserve.  Ahnost 
rvery  word  which  Ralston  had  spoken  had  seemed  to 
him  an  as|)ersion  u{)on  Violet  Oliver,  iie  said  nothing, 
for  he  had  learned  to  keep  silence.  But  his  anger  was 
hotter  than  ever  against  Shere  AH,  since  hut  for  Shere 
Ali  the  asfKTsions  would  never  have  been  ca.st. 
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The  mcssonf^cr  whom  Hulston  sent  witli  a  sealed 
Icttir  to  the  Ilesidciit  at  Kohara  left  I'(.sl)awur  in  the 
aftiTiiooii  and  travelled  up  the  road  Ky  way  of  Dir  and 
tlie  Lowari  I'ass.  He  travelK'd  (luiekly,  spenihnj;  httle 
of  his  time  at  the  rest-houses  on  the  way,  and  yet 
arrived  no  sooner  on  tliat  account.  It  was  not  he  at 
all  wlio  l)rou^dit  his  news  to  Kohara.  Neither  h'tter 
nor  niesseiiLTer,  indeed,  ever  reached  tlie  Resident's 
(hK)r,  althouj^Ii  Captain  I'liilhps  h-arned  soinothinfi;  of 
the  lettiT's  contents  a  (hiy  Ixfore  the  messenger  was 
(hie.  A  (lueer,  and  to  use  his  own  cj)ithet,  a  dramatic 
stroke  of  fortune  aith-d  him  at  a  very  critical  moment. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  Wliile  Captain  Phillips  was 
smokin<;  a  cheroot  as  he  sat  over  liLs  correspondence  in 
tlie  m(>rnin<jj,  a  servant  from  the  great  Palace  on  the 
hill  l)rought  to  him  a  letter  in  the  Khan's  own  hand- 
writing. It  was  a  Howery  letter  and  invoked  many 
blessings  ujxm  the  Khan's  faithful  friend  and  brother, 
and  wound  up  with  a  single  .sentence,  Jikc  a  lady's 
jK)st.seript,  in  which  the  whole  ol)ject  of  the  letter  was 
contained.  Would  his  Excellency  the  Captain,  in 
spite  of  his  overwhelming  duties,  of  which  the  Khan 
was  well  aware,  since  they  all  tended  to  the  great  benefit 
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:m.l  pn).sjK<rity  of  his  Stato,  bo  kind  ciiougli  to  pay  •• 
visit  to  till"  Khun  that  (lay? 

•'  Wlmfs  tiie  old  rascal  up  to  now  V"  thought  Captain 
IMiillips.     n«'   r('|)lit«l,   with   less  ornaniriit  ami   fewer 
flourishes,  that  he  Wi.uld  come  after  breakfast;    aiul 
mounting  his  horse  at  the  appointed  time  he  rode  down 
through  the  wide  street  of  Kohara  and  up  the  hill  at 
the  end,  on  the  terraced  slopes  of  which  climbed  the 
gardens  and  mud  walls  of  the  Palace.     He  wjus  led  at 
once  into  the  big  reception-room  with  the  painted  walls 
and  the  silver-gill  chairs,  where  the  Xhan  had  once 
re(rivcd  his  son  with  a  loaded  rifle  across  his  knees. 
Tile  Khan  was  now  .seated  w  ith  his  courtiers  about  him, 
and  was  carving  the  rind  of  a  j)omcgranatc  into  pat- 
terns, like  a  man  with  his  thoughts  far  away.     But  he 
welcomed  Captain  Phillips  with  alacrity  and  at  once 
dismis.sed  his  Court. 

Captain  Phillips  .settled  down  patiently  in  his  chair. 
He  was  well  aware  of  the  course  the  interview  would 
taki-.  TIk"  Khan  would  talk  away  without  any  ap- 
parent aim  for  an  hour  or  two  hours,  passing  carelessly 
from  subject  to  sul)ject,  and  then  .suddenly  the  impor- 
tant (jucstion  would  be  asked,  the  important  .subject 
mooted.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  Khan  came 
with  unusual  rapidity  to  his  point.  A  few  infjuiries  as 
to  the  Colonel's  health,  a  .short  oration  on  the  back- 
wardness of  the  crops,  a  lengthier  one  upon  his  fidelity 
to  and  friend.ship  for  the  British  Government  and  the 
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miserable  return  ever  made  to  him  for  it,  and  then  came 
a  questioi.  iudicrously  inapposite  and  put  with  the 
solemn  naivete  of  a  child. 

"I  suppose  you  know,"  said  the  Khan,  tugging  at 
his  great  grey  heard,  "that  my  grandfather  married  a 
fairy  for  one  of  his  wives?" 

It  was  on  the  strength  of  such  abrupt  questions  that 
strangers  were  apt  to  think  that  the  Khan  had  fallen 
into  his  second  childhood  before  his  time.  But  the 
Resident  knew  his  man.  He  was  aware  that  the  Khan 
was  watching  for  his  answer.  He  sat  up  in  his  chair 
and  answered  politely: 

"So,  your  Highness,  I  have  heard." 

"Yes,  it  is  true,"  continued  the  Khan.  "Moreover, 
the  fairy  bore  him  a  daughter  who  is  still  alive,  though 
very  old," 

"So  there  is  still  a  fairy  in  the  family,"  replied  Cap- 
tain Phillips  pleasantly,  while  he  wondered  what  in  the 
world  the  Khan  was  driving  at.  "Yes,  indeed,  I  know 
that.  For  only  a  week  ago  I  was  asked  by  a  poor  man 
up  the  valley  to  secure  your  Highness's  intercession.  It 
seems  that  he  is  much  plagued  by  a  fairy  who  has 
tak(>n  possession  of  his  house,  and  since  your  Highness 
is  related  to  the  fairies,  he  would  be  very  grateful  if 
you  would  persuade  his  fairy  to  go  away." 

"I  know,"  said  the  Khan  gravely.  "The  case  has 
already  been  brought  to  me.  The  fellow  will  open 
closed  boxes  in  his  house,  and  the  fairy  resents  it." 
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"Then  your  Highness  has  exorcised  the  fairy?" 
"No;    I  have  forbidden  him  to  open  boxes  in  his 
house,"  said  the  Khan;   and  then,  with  a  smile,  "But 
it  was  not  of  him  we  were  speaking,  but  of  the  fairy  in 

my  family." 

He  leaned  forward  and  his  voice  shook, 
"  She  sends  me  warnings,  Captain  Sahib.  Two  nights 
ago,  by  the  flat  stone  where  the  fairies  dance,  she  heard 
them— the  voices  of  an  innumerable  multitude  in  the 
air  talking  the  Chilti  tongue— talking  of  trouble  to 
come  in  the  near  days." 

He  spoke  with  burning  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Resident 
and  with  his  fingers   playing  nervously   in   and  out 
among  the  hairs  of  his  beard.     Whether  the  Khan 
really  believed  the  story  of  the  fairies— there  is  nothing 
more  usual  than  a  belief  in  fairies  in  the  countries 
bordered  by  the  snow-peaks  of  the  Hindu  Kush— or 
whether  he  used  the  story  as  a  blind  to  conceal  the  real 
source  of  his  fear,  the  Resident  could  not  decide.     But 
what  he  did  know  was  this:   The  Khan  of  Chiltistan 
was  desperately  afraid.     A  whole  programme  of  re- 
form was  sketched  out  for  the  Captain's  hearing. 

"  I  have  been  a  good  friend  to  the  English,  Captain 
Sahib.  I  have  kept  my  Mullahs  and  my  people  quiet 
all  these  years.  There  are  things  which  might  be  bet- 
ter, as  your  Excellency  has  courteously  pointed  out  to 
me,  and  the  words  have  never  been  forgotten.  The 
taxes  no  doubt  are  verv  burdensome,  and  it  may  be  the 
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caravans  from  Bokhara  and  Central  Asia  should  pay- 
less  to  the  treasury  as  they  pass  through  Chiltistan,  and 
perhaps  I  do  unjustly  in  buying  what  I  want  from  them 
at  my  own  priee."  Thus  he  delicately  described  the 
system  of  barefaced  robbery  which  he  practised  on  the 
traders  who  passed  southwards  to  India  through  Chil- 
tistan. "But  these  things  can  be  altered.  Moreover," 
and  here  he  spoke  with  an  air  of  distinguished  virtue, 
"  I  propose  to  sell  no  more  of  my  people  into  slaverv — 
No,  and  to  give  none  of  them,  not  even  the  youngest, 
as  presents  to  my  friends.  It  is  quite  true  of  course 
that  the  wood  which  I  sell  to  the  merchants  of  Peshawur 
is  cut  and  brought  down  by  forced  labour,  but  next 
year  I  am  thinking  of  paying.  I  have  been  a  good 
friend  to  the  English  all  my  life,  Colonel  Sahib." 

Captain  Phillips  had  heard  promises  of  the  kind  be- 
fore and  accounted  them  at  their  true  value.  But  he 
had  never  heard  them  delivered  with  so  earnest  a  pro- 
testation. And  he  rode  away  from  th..  Palace  with  the 
disturbing  conviction  that  there  was  something  new  in 
the  wind  of  which  he  did  not  know. 

He  rode  up  the  valley,  pondering  what  that  some- 
thing new  might  be.  Hillside  and  plain  were  ablaze 
with  autumn  colours.  The  fruit  in  the  orchards- 
peaches,  apples,  and  grapes— was  ripe,  and  on  the  river 
bank  the  gold  of  the  willows  glowed  among  thickets  of 
red  rose.  High  up  on  the  hills,  field  rose  alcove  field, 
supported  by  stone  walls.     In  the  bosom  of  the  valley 
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groups  of  great  wiilnut-trrcs  marked  where  the  villages 

stood. 

C^iptain  Phillips  ro<le  through  the  villages.  Every- 
where he  was  met  with  smiling  faces  and  courteous 
salutes;  'nit  he  drew  no  comfort  from  them.  The 
( 'hilti  would  smile  pleasantly  while  he  was  fitting  his 
knife  in  under  your  fifth  ril).  Only  once  did  Phillips 
receive  a  hint  that  something  was  amiss,  but  the  hint 
was  so  elusive  that  it  did  no  more  than  (luicken  his  un- 
easiness. 

He  was  riding  over  grass,  and  came  silently  upon  a 
man  whose  back  was  turned  to  him. 

"So,  Dadu,"  he  said  (luietly,  "you  must  not  open 
closed  boxes  any  more  in  your  house." 

The  man  jumped  round.     He  was  not  merely  sur- 
prised, he  was  startled. 

"Your  Excellency  rides  up  the  valley  ?"  he  cried,  and 

almost  he  barred  the  way. 

"Why  not,  Dadu?" 

Dadu's  face  became  impassive. 

"It  is  as  your  Excellency  wills.     It  is  a  good  day 
for  a  ride,"   said  Dadu;  and  Captain  Phillips  rode 

on. 

It  might  of  course  have  been  that  the  man  had  been 
startled  merely  by  the  unexpected  voice  behind  him; 
and  the  question  which  had  leaped  from  his  mouth 
might  have  meant  nothing  at  all.  Captain  Phillips 
turned  round  in  his  saddle.     Dadu  was  still  standing 
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where  he  had  left  him,  and  was  following  the  ridt-i 
with  his  eyt's. 

"I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  up  the  valley  which  I 
ought  to  know  about?"  Captain  Phillips  said  to  him- 
self, and  he  rode  forwaru  now  with  a  watchful  <»ye. 
The  hills  began  to  close  in;  the  kisora  of  the  valley  to 
narrow.  Nine  miles  from  Kohara  it  became  a  defile 
through  which  the  river  roared  between  low  precipitous 
tlifTs.  Above  the  cliffe  on  each  side  a  level  of  stony 
ground,  which  here  and  there  had  been  cleared  and 
cultivated,  stretched  to  the  mountain  walls.  At  one 
|>oint  a  great  fan  of  debris  spread  out  from  a  side  valley. 
Across  this  fan  the  track  mounted,  and  then  once  more 
the  valley  widened,  out.  On  the  jiyer's  edge  a  roofless 
ruin  of  a  building,  with  a  garden  run  wild  at  one  end 
of  it,  stood  apart.  A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  there 
was  a  village  buried  among  bushes,  and  then  a  deep 
nullah  cut  clean  across  the  valley.  It  was  a  lonely  and 
a  desolate  spot.  Yet  Captain  Phillips  never  rode  across 
the  fan  of  shale  and  came  within  sight  of  it  but  his 
imagination  began  to  people  it  with  living  figures  and 
a  surge  of  wild  events.  He  reined  in  his  horse  as  he 
came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and  sat  for  a  moment  look- 
ing downwards.  Then  he  rode  very  quickly  a  few 
yards  down  the  hill.  Before,  he  and  his  horse  had 
been  standing  out  clear  against  the  sky.  Now,  against 
the  background  of  grey  and  brown  he  would  be  an  un- 
noticeable  figure. 
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He  halted  again,  but  thb  time  his  eyes,  instead  of 
roving  over  the  valley,  were  fixed  intently  upon  one 
particular  spot.     Under  the  wall  of  the  great  ruined 
building  he  had  seen  something  move.     He  made  sure 
now  of  what  the  something  was.     There  were  half  a 
dozen  horses— no,  seven-seven  horses  tethered  apart 
from  each  other,  and  not  a  syce  for  any  one  of  them. 
Captain  Phillips  felt  his  blood  quicken.    The  Khan's 
protestations  and  Dadu's  startled  question,  had  primed 
him  to  expectation.     Cautiously  he  rode  down  into  the 
valley,  and  suspense  grew  upon  him  as  he  rode.     It  was 
a  still,  windless  day,  and  noise  carried  far.     The  only 
sound  he  heard  was  the  sound  of  the  stones  rattling 
under  the  hoofs  of  his  horse.     But  in  a  Uttle  while  he 
reached  turf  and  level  ground  and  so  rode  forward  in 
silence.    When  he  was  within  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  of  the  ruin  he  halted  and  tied  up  his  horse  in  a 
grove  of  trees.    Thence  he  walked  across  an  open  space, 
passed  beneath  the  remnant  of  a  gateway  into  a  court 
and,  crossing  the  court,  threaded  his  way  through  a  net- 
work of  narrow  alleys  between  crumbling  mud  walls. 
As  he  advanced  the  sound  of  a  voice  reached  his  ears— 
a  deep  monotonous  voice,  which  spoke  with  a  kind  of 
rhythm.     The  words  Phillips  could  not  distinguish,  but 
there  was  no  need  that  he  should.    The  intonation,  the 
flow  of  the  sentences,  told  him  clearly  enough  that  some- 
where beyond  was  a  man  praying.   And  then  he  stopped, 
for  other  voices  broke  suddenly  in  with  loud  and,  as  it 
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siH'im'd  to  I'hillips,  with  fionr  appeals.  Hut  the  ap- 
p<"al.s  d'm\  away,  the  one  voice  a<,'ain  took  up  the  prayer, 
anil  af^'aiu  PhiUip.s  stepped  forward. 

At  the  end  of  the  alley  he  eanie  to  a  doorway  in  a 
liit,di  wall.  There  was  no  door.  He  stood  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  doorway  and  looked  in.  He  looked  into  a 
court  open  to  the  sky,  and  the  seven  horses  and  the 
monotonous  voice  were  explained  to  hitn.  There  were 
seven  young  men — nobles  of  Chiltistan,  as  Phillips 
kn«'W  from  their  chorjas  of  velvet  and  Chinese  silk — 
gathered  in  the  court.  They  were  kneeling  with  their 
backs  towards  him  and  the  doorway,  so  that  not  one 
of  them  had  noticed  his  approach.  They  were  facing 
a  small  rough-hewn  obelisk  of  stone  which  stood  at  the 
head  of  a  low  mound  of  earth  at  the  far  end  of  the  court. 
Six  of  them  were  grouped  in  a  sort  of  semi-circle,  and 
the  seventh,  a  man  clad  from  head  to  foot  in  green 
rol)es,  knelt  a  little  in  advance  and  alone.  But  from 
none  of  the  seven  nobles  did  the  voice  proceed.  In 
front  of  them  all  knelt  an  old  man  in  the  brown  home- 
spun of  the  people.  Phillips,  from  the  doorway,  could 
see  his  great  beard  wagging  as  he  prayed,  and  knew 
him  for  one  of  the  incendiary  priests  of  Chiltistan. 

The  prayer  was  one  with  which  Phillips  was  familiar: 
The  Day  was  at  hand;  the  infidels  would  be  scattered 
as  chaff;  the  God  of  INIahommed  was  besought  to  send 
the  iimumerable  company  of  his  angels  and  to  make 
his  faithful  people  invidnerable  to  wounds.     Phillips 
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r-ould  Ikivo  gone  on  with  the  prayer  himsclt',  liad 
th.'  Mullah  faih-d.  Hut  it  was  not  the  prayer  which 
|)el<l  him  rooted  to  the  s[K)t,  hut  the  setting  of  the 
prayer. 

'I'he  seene  was  in  itself  straiifre  and  si<,'nifieant  enou^'h. 
These  seven  paily  rol)e<l  youths  asseinl>led  s(-eretly  in 
a  lonely  and  flesolate  ruin  nine  miles  from  Koliara  liad 
come  thither  not  mi'rely  for  prayer.     The  prayer  would 
he  hut  the  seal  upon  a  compact,  the  blessing  upon  an 
undertaking  where  life  and  death  were  the  issues.     But 
there  was  something  more;  and  that  something  more 
•rave  to  the  scene  in  Phillips'  eyes  a  very  startling  irony, 
lie  kni'w  well  how  quickly  in  these  countries  the  actual 
record  of  events  is  confused,   and   how  cpiickly   any 
tomb,  or  any  monument  becomes  a  shrine  before  which 
•'the  faithful"  will  bow  and  make  their  prayer.     But 
that  here  of  all  places,  and  before  this  tomb  of  all 
tombs,  the  God  of  the  Mahommedans  should  be  in- 
voked—this was  life  turning  playwright  with  a  venge- 
ance     It  needed  just  one  more  detail  to  complete  the 
picture  and  the  next  moment  thiit  detail  was  provided. 
For  Phillips  moved. 

His  boot  rattled  upon  a  loose  stone.  The  prayer 
ceased,  the  worshippers  rose  abruptly  to  their  feet  and 
turned  as  one  man  towards  the  doorway.  Phillips 
saw,  face  to  face,  the  youth  robed  in  green,  who  had 
knelt  at  the  head  of  his  companions.  It  was  Shere  Ali, 
the  Prince  of  Chiltistan. 
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rhilllps  advanced  at  once  into  the  centre  of  the  frroup. 
He  was  wise  enough  not  to  hold  out  his  liand  lest  it 
should  be  refused.  But  he  spoke  as  though  he  had 
taken  leave  of  Shere  AH  only  yesterday. 

"So  your  Highness  has  returnet',  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Shere  Ali,  and  he  spoke  in  the  same 
indifferent  tone. 

But  both  men  knew,  however  unconcernedly  they 
spoke,  that  Shere  All's  return  was  to  be  momentous 
in  the  history  of  Chiltistan.  Shere  All's  father  knew 
it    too,    that    troubled    man    in     the    Palace    above 

Kohara. 

"When  did  you  reach  Kohara?"  Phillips  asked. 

"  I  have  not  yet  been  to  Kohara.  I  ride  down  from 
here  this  afternoon." 

Shere  Ali  smiled  as  he  spoke,  and  the  smile  said  more 
than  the  words.  There  was  a  challenge,  a  defiance 
in  it,  which  were  unmistakable.  But  Phillips  chose  to 
interpret  the  words  quite  simply. 

"Shall  we  go  together?"  he  said,  and  then  he  looked 
towards  the  doorway.  The  others  had  gathered  there, 
the  six  young  men  and  the  priest.  They  were  armed 
and  more  than  one  had  his  hand  ready  upon  his  sword- 
hilt.  "But  you  have  friends,  I  see,"  he  added  grimly. 
He  began  to  wonder  whether  he  would  himself  ride 
back  to  Kohara  that  afternoon. 

"Yes,"  replied  Shere  Ali  quietly,  "T  have  friends 
in  Chiltistan,"  and  he  laid  a  stress  upon  the  name 
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of  his  country,  as  thouf^h  h(>  wished  to  show  to  CapH 
tain  Phillips  that  hr  rt'c-ognised  no  friends  outside  its 
l)or(lers. 

Again  Phillips'  thoughts  were  swept  to  the  irony,  the 
tragic  irony  of  the  scene  in  which  he  now  was  called  to 
play  a  part. 

"  Does  your  Highness  know  this  spot  ?"  lie  asked  sud- 
denly. Then  he  pointed  to  the  tomh  and  the  rutle 
oholisk.  "Does  your  Highness  know  whose  bones  are 
laid  at  the  foot  of  that  monument?" 

Shore  Ali  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Within  these  walls,  in  one  of  these  roofless  rooms, 
you  were  bom,"  said  Phillips,  "and  that  grave  be- 
fore which  you  prayed  is  the  grave  of  a  man  named 
LufTe,  who  defended  this  fort  in  those  days." 

"It  is  not,"  replied  Shere  Ali.  "It  is  the  tomb  of 
a  saint,"  and  he  called  to  the  mullah  for  corrobora- 
tion of  his  words. 

"  It  is  the  tomb  of  LufTe.  He  fell  in  this  courtyard, 
struck  down  not  by  a  bullet,  but  by  overwork  and  the 
strain  of  the  siege.  I  know.  I  have  the  story  froui 
an  old  soldier  whom  I  met  in  Cashmere  this  summer 
and  who  served  here  under  LufTe.  LufTe  fell  m  this 
court,  and  when  he  died  was  buried  here." 

Shere  Ali,  in  spite  of  himself  was  beginning  to  listen 
to  Captain  Phillips'  words. 

"Who  was  the  soldier?"  he  asked. 
"Colonel  Dewes." 
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SluTC   Mi   n<..l.li'l   l.is   hca.l    as   tlioUKh   he   luid   rx- 
|„.,tc.l  llu-  naiiH>.     'I'luM  1m-  said  as  h.-  tun.nl  auay: 
"What   is   l.ulV.-  I..   iiH?     NVlKit   sl.ouM    I   know  of 

'"I'his,"  said  riiiHii)s,  an.l  1h'  spoko  in  so  arrcstinj,'  a 
vcicr  that  Shciv  Ali  turned  ai,Min  to  hstcii  to  him. 
"When  LuiVc  was  dyiiij,',  he  vitt.nd  an  apix-al-hc  he 
(,,u.atiu-d  it  to  In<lia,  as  his  last  s.rvic.-;  and  the  appeal 
was  that  vou  should  not  he  sent  to  Kn<,'land,  that  neither 
Kton  nor  Oxford  shouhl  kn-.w  you,  that  you  shouhi  re- 
main in  your  own  eountry." 

The  Resident  had  Shere  Ali's  attention  now. 
"He  said  that?  '  eried  the  P"inee  in  a  startled  voiee. 
Then  he  pointed  his  linger  to  the  ^'rav.-.     "The  man 
lvin<'  there  said  that?" 

"And  no  one  listened,  I  suppose?"  said  Shere  Ah 

bitterly. 

"  Or  listened  too  late,"  sai.l  Phillips.  "  Like  Dewes, 
who  (Hily  since  he  met  you  in  Calcutta  one  day  upon 
tlu>  racecourse,  seems  dimly  to  have  understood  the 
words  the  dead  man  spoke." 

Shere  Ali  was  silent.  He  stood  looking  at  the  prave 
and  the  obelisk  with  a  gentler  face  than  he  had  shown 

before. 

"\Miy  did  he  not  wish  it  ?"  he  asked  at  length. 

"He  said  thai  it  would  mean  unhappincss  for  you; 
that  it  might  mean  ruin  for  Chiltistan." 
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"  I>i.l  lir  siiv  thai  y"  said  Slicrc  Ali  ~l<.\\lv.  and  tlurr 
was  soinfthiii^  of  awe  in  lii>  Miicc.  'I'lu-ii  lif  ri'covcrid 
liiiiistlf  ami  crictl  ilci.aiitly.  "  Wt  in  one  point  lu-  wa.s 
wroii;^.     It  will  not  mean  ruin  for  Cliiltistan." 

So  far  he  had  spoken  in  l''n<,'lish.  Now  he  turned 
i|ui(kly  towards  his  friends  and  spoke  in  his  own  tonj,'ue. 

"  It  is  time.  We  will  <;(),"  and  to  Captain  I'hiilips  he 
•said,  "  Vou  shall  ride  hack  with  nie  to  Kohara.  1  will 
leave  von  at  the  <l(H)rway  of  the  Kesideni-v."  And 
these  words,  too,  he  spoke  in  his  own  ton<,MK'. 

'riiere  rose  a  clainonr  ainon^'  the  seven  who  waited 
in  the  d(M)rway,  and  loudest  of  all  rose  the  voice  of  the 
nuillah,  protestin;^  afjainst  Shere  All's  promise. 

"Mv  word  is  ^ivcn,"  .said  the  Prince,  and  he  turned 
with  a  smile  to  Captain  Thillips.  "In  memory  of  my 
friend,"— he  p)inted  to  the  <;rave — "For  it  .se(  ins  1  had 
a  friend  once  amongst  the  white  people.  In  memory 
of  my  friend,  I  give  you  your  life." 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

SURPRISES   FOR   CAPTAIN    PHILLIPS 

The  young  nobles  ceased  from  their  outcry.  They 
went  sullenly  out  and  mounted  their  horses  under  the 
ruined  wall  of  the  old  fort.  But  as  they  mounted  they 
whispered  together  with  quick  glances  towards  Cap- 
tain Phillips.  The  Resident  intercepted  the  glance  and 
uad  little  doubt  as  to  the  subject  of  the  whispering. 

"I  am  in  the  deuce  of  a  tight  place,"  he  reflected; 
"it's  seven  to  one  against  my  ever  reaching  Kohara, 
and  the  one's  a  doubtful  ([uantity." 

He  looked  at  Shere  Ali,  wlio  seemed  quite  undisturbed 
by  the  prospect  of  mutiny  amongst  his  followers.     His 
face  had  hardened  a  little.     That  was  all. 
"And  your  horse?"  Shere  Ali  asked. 
Captain  Phillips  pointed  towards  the  clump  of  trees 
where  he  had  tied  it  up. 

"Will  you  fetch  it?"  said  Shere  Ali,  and  as  Phillips 
walked  off,  he  turned  towards  the  nobles  and  the  old 
mullah  who  stood  amongst  them.  Phillips  heard  his 
voice,  as  he  began  to  speak,  and  was  surprised  by  a 
masterful  quiet  ring  in  it.  "The  doubtful  quantity 
seems  to  have  grown  into  a  man,"  he  thought,  and 
the  thought  gained  strength  when  he  rode  his  horse 
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back  from  the  clump  of  trees  towards  the  group.    Shere 
All  met  him  gravely. 
"You  will  ride  on  my  right  hand,"  he  said.     "You 

need  have  no  fear." 

The  seven  nobles  clustered  behind,  and  the  party 
ro<le  at  a  walk  over  the  fan  of  shale  and  through  the 
deftle  into  the  broad  valley  of  Kohara.     Shere  All  did 
not  speak.    He  ro<le  on  with  a  set  and  brooding  face,  and 
the  Resident  fell  once  more  to  pondering  the  queer  scene 
of  which  he  had  \yeen  the  witness.     Even  at  that  mo- 
ment when  his  life  was  in  the  balance  his  thoughts 
would  play  with  it,  so  complete  a  piece  of  artistry  it 
seemed.     There  was  the  tomb  itself— an  earth  grave 
and  a  rough  obelisk  without  so  much  as  a  name  or  a 
date  upon  it  set  up  at  its  head  by  some  past  Resident  at 
Kohara.     It  was  appropriate  and  seemly  to  the  man 
without  friends,  or  family,  or  wife,  but  to  whom  the 
Frontier  had  been  all  the.se.     He  would  have  wished 
for  no  more  himself,  since  vanity  had  played  so  small  a 
part  in  his  career.     He  had  l>een  the  great  Force  upon 
the  Frontier,  ket^ping  the  Queen's  peace  by  the  strength 
of  his  character  and  the  sagacity  of  his  mind.     Yet  be- 
fore his  grave,  invoKing  him  as  an  unknown  saint,  the 
nobies  of  Chilti^tan  had  knelt  to  pray  for  the  destruction 
of  such  as  he  and  the  overthrow  of  the  power  which  he 
had  lived  to  represent.     And  aU  because  his  advice 
had  been  neglected. 

Captain  Philips  was  roused  out  of  his  reflections 
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as  the  cavalcade  approiulied  a  village.  For  out  of  that 
village  and  from  the  fields  ahoiit  it,  the  men,  armed  for 
the  most  part  with  good  rifles,  |)oiireil  towards  them 
with  cries  of  homage.  They  joined  the  cavalcade, 
marched  with  it  past  their  homes,  and  did  not  turn  back. 
Only  the  women  and  the  children  were  left  behind. 
And  at  the  next  village  and  at  the  next  the  same  thing 
happened.  The  cavalcade  began  to  swell  into  a  small 
army,  an  army  of  men  well  etjuipped  for  war;  and  at 

the  head  of  the  gathering  force  Shere  Ali  rode  with  an 

nnpassive  face,   never  speaking  but  to  check  u  man 

froTU  time  to  time  who  brandished  a  weapon  at  the 

RcsidiMit. 

"Vour  Highness  has   counte<l    the  cost?"   ('aptain 

Phillips  asked.     "There  will  l)e  but  the  one  end  to  it." 
Shere  Ali  turned   to  the  Resident,  and   though  his 

face  did  not  change  from  its  brooding  calm,  a  fire  burned 

darkly  in  his  eyes. 

"  From  Afghanistan  to  Thibet  the  frontier  will  rise," 

he  said  proudly. 

Captain  Pnillips  .shook  his  head. 

"From  Afghanistan  to  Thil)et  the  Frontier  will  wait, 
as  it  always  waits.     It  will  wait  to  see  what  happens  in 

Chiltistan." 

Rut  though  he  spoke  boldly,  he  had  little  comfort 
from  liis  thoughts.  The  rising  had  been  well  con- 
cert! <1.  Those  who  flocked  to  Shere  Ali  were  not  only 
the  villagers  of  the  Kohara  valley.     There  were  shep- 
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lu-rds  from  the  hills,  wikl  men  from  the  far  corners  of 
(liiltistan.  Already  the  small  army  could  be  counted 
with  the  hundred  for  its  unit.  To-morrow  the  hundred 
would  be  a  thousand.  ]Moreover,  for  once  in  a  way 
there  was  no  divided  counsel.  Jealousy  and  intrigue 
were  not,  it  seemed,  to  do  their  usual  work  in  Chiltistan. 
There  was  only  one  master,  and  he  of  imquestioned 
authority.  Else  how  came  it  that  Captain  Phillips 
rode  amidst  that  great  and  frenzied  throng,  unhurt 
and  almost  unthreatened  ? 

Down  the  valley  the  roof-tops  of  Kohara  began  to 
show  amongst  the  trees.     The  high  palace  on  the  hill 
with  its  latticed   windows  bulked  against  the  evening 
skv.     The  sound  of  many  drums  was  borne  to  the 
Resident's  ears.     The  Residency  stood  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  town  in  a  great  garden.     A  high  wall  en- 
closed it,  but  it  was  a  house,  not  a  fortress;   and  Phil- 
lips had  at  his  command  but  a  few  levi(>s  to  defend  it. 
One  of  them  stood  by  the  gate.     He  kept  his  ground 
as  Shere   Ali   and   his   force   approached.     The   only 
movement  which  he  made  was  to  stand  at  attention, 
and  as  Shere  Ali  halted  at  the  entrance,  he  saluted. 
But  it  was  Captain  Phillips  whom  he  saluted,  and  not 
the  Prince  of  Chiltistan.     Shere  Ali  spoke  with  the 
same  quiet  note  of  confident  authority  which  had  sur- 
prised Captain  Phillips  before,  to  the  seven  nobles  at 
his  back.     Then  he  turned  to  the  Resident. 
"  1  will  ride  with  you  to  your  door,"  he  said. 
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The  two  men  passed  alone  through  the  gateway  and 
along  a  broad  path  which  divided  the  forecourt  to  the 
steps  of  the  house.  And  not  a  man  of  all  that  crowd 
which  followed  Shere  Ali  to  Kohara  pressed  in  behind 
them.  Captain  Phillips  looked  back  jus  much  in  sur- 
prise as  in  relief.  But  there  was  no  surprise  on  the 
face  of  Shere  Ali.  He,  it  was  plain,  expected  obedi- 
ence. 

"Upon  my  word,"  cried  Phillips  in  a  burst  of  ad- 
miration, "you  have  got  your  fellows  well  in  hand." 

"I?"  said  Shere  AH.  "I  am  nothing.  What  could 
I  do  who  a  week  ago  was  still  a  stranger  to  my  people  ? 
I  am  a  voice,  nothing  more.  But  the  God  of  my 
people  speaks  through  me";  and  as  he  spoke  these 
last  words,  his  voice  suddenly  rose  to  a  shrill  trembling 
note,  his  face  suddenly  quivered  with  excitement. 

Captain  Phillips  stared.  "The  man's  in  earnest," 
he  muttered  to  himself.     "  He  actually  believes  it." 

It  was  the  second  time  that  Captain  Phillips  had  been 
surprised  within  five  minutes,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  surprise  came  upon  him  with  a  shock.  How  it  had 
come  about— that  was  all  dark  to  Captain  Phillij)S. 
But  the  result  was  clear.  The  few  words  spoken  as 
they  had  been  spoken  revealed  the  fact.  The  veneer 
of  Shere  All's  English  training  had  gone.  Sbere  Ali 
had  reverted.     His  own  people  had  claimed  him. 

"Aiul  I  guessed  nothing  of  this,"  the  Resident  re- 
flect(>d  bitterly.     Signs  of  trouble  he  had  noticed  in 
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abundance,  hut  this  one  crucial  fact  which  made 
trouble  a  certain  ami  unavoidable  thing— that  had  ut- 
terly escaped  him.  His  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
nameless  tomb  in  the  courtyard  of  the  fort. 

"Luffe  would  have  known,"  he  thought  in  a  very 
bitter  humility.     "  Nay,  he  did  know.     He  foresaw." 

There  was  yet  a  third  surprise  in  store  for  Captain 
Phillips.     As  the  two  men  rode  up  the  broad  path,  he 
had  noticed  that  the  door  of  the  house  was  standing 
open,   as  it  usually   did.     Now,  however,  he  saw   it 
swing  to— very  slowly,  very  noiselessly.     He  was  sur- 
prised, for  he  knew  the  door  to  be  a  strong  heavy  door 
of  walnut  wood,  not  likely  to  swing  to  even  in  a  wind. 
And  there  was  no  wind.     Besides,  if  it  had  swung  to 
of  its  own  accord,  it  would  have  slammed.     Its  weight 
would  have  made  it  slam.     Whereas  it  was  not  quite 
closed.     As  he  reined  in  his  horse  at  the  steps,  he  saw 
that  there  was  a  chink  between  the  door  and  the  door- 
post. 

"There's  someone  behind  that  door,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, and  he  glanced  ciuietly  at  Shere  Ali.  It  would  be 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  Chilti  character  for  Shere  Ali 
politely  to  escort  him  home  knowing  well  that  an  as- 
sassin waited  behind  the  door;  and  it  was  with  a  smile 
of  some  irony  that  he  listened  to  Shere  Ali  taking  his 

leave. 

"You  will  be  safe,  so  long  as  you  stay  within  your 
grounds.     I  will  place  a  guard  about  the  house.     I  do 
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not  make  war  a''ainst  inv  countrv's  "iiosts.     And  in  a 
fi'W  days  I  will  send  an  eseort  and  set  you  and  your 
attendants  free  from  hurt  beyond  our  borders.     lint  "— 
and  his  voice  lost  its  courtesy — "take  care  you  admit 
no  one,  and  give  shelter  to  no  one." 

The  menace  of  SIutc  All's  tone  roused  Captain  Phil- 
lips. "I  take  no  orders  from  your  Hijjchness,"  he  said 
firmly.  "Your  IIi<,dmess  may  not  have  noticed  that," 
and  he  pointed  upwards  to  where  on  a  hi<,di  flagstaf."  in 
front  of  the  house  the  English  flag  hung  against  the 
pole. 

"I  {five  vour  Kxcellencv  no  orders,"  replied  Shere 
Ali.  "But  on  the  other  hand  I  give  you  a  warning. 
Shelter  so  nuich  as  one  man  and  that  flag  will  not  save 
vou.     I  should  not  he  aMe  to  hold  in  my  men." 

Shere  Ali  turned  and  rode  l,:uk  to  the  gates.  Cuj)- 
tain  Phillips  dismounted,  and  calling  forward  a  reluc- 
tant groom,  gave  him  his  horse.  Then  he  f;uddenly 
fluu'"  back  the  door.  But  there  was  no  resistance, 
'i'he  door  swung  in  and  clattered  against  the  wall. 
Phillips  looked  into  the  hall,  but  the  dusk  was  gathering 
in  the  garden.  He  looked  into  a  place  of  twilight  and 
shadows.  He  grasjx'd  his  riding-crop  a  little  more 
firmly  in  his  hand  and  strode  through  the  doorway. 
In  a  dark  corner  something  moved. 

"Ah!  would  you!"  cried  Captain  Phillips,  turning 
sharply  on  the  instant.  He  raised  his  crop  above  his 
head  and  then  a  crouching  figure  fell  at  his  feet  and 
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(Mnhraccd   his  knees;    and   u   tR-iiil)rni<,'   voice  of  fear 

cried: 

"Save  me!     Your  Kxeelleiiey  will  not  ^nve  nie  up 

have  heen  a  {^uod  friend  to  the  l^n^Mishl" 

lM)r   the   second   time   the    Khan   of   Chiltistan   had 
souj^dit  refuse  from  his  own  people.     Captain  Phillips 

looked  round. 

"  Ilu.sh,"  he  whi.spered  in  a  startleil  voice.     "  Let  me 

shut  the  door!" 
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Captain  Phillips  with  a  sharp  gesture  ordered  the 
Khan  back  to  the  shadowy  corner  from  which  he  had 
sprung  out.  Then  he  shut  the  door  and,  with  the 
shutting  of  the  door,  the  darkness  deepened  suddenly 
in  the  hall.  He  shot  the  bolt  and  put  up  the  chain. 
It  rattled  in  his  ears  with  a  startling  ioudne.-s.  Then 
he  stood  without  speech  or  movement.  Outside  he 
heard  Shere  Ali's  voice  ring  clear,  and  the  army  of 
tribesmen  clattered  past  towards  the  town.  The  rattle 
of  their  weapons,  the  hum  of  their  voices  diminished. 
Captain  Phillips  took  his  handkerchief  from  his  pocket 
and  wiped  his  forehead.  He  had  the  sensations  of  a 
man  reprieved. 

"But  it's  only  a  reprieve,"  he  thought.  "TLore  will 
be  no  commutation." 

He  turned  again  towards  the  dark  corner. 

"How  did  you  come?"  he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"By  the  orchard  at  the  back  of  the  house." 

"Did  no  one  see  you?" 

"  I  hid  in  the  orchard  until  I  saw  the  red  coat  of  one 
of  your  servants.  I  called  to  him  and  he  let  me  in 
secretly.     Put  no  one  else  saw  me." 

"No  one  in  the  city?" 
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"1  came  barefoot  in  a  rough  cloak  with  the  hood 
.Irawn  over  my  face,"  sai.l  the  Khan.  "No  one  paid 
any  heed  to  me.  There  was  much  noise  and  running 
to  and  fro,  and  poUshing  of  weapons.  I  crept  out  into 
the  hill-side  at  the  hack  and  so  came  down  into  your 

orciiard." 

Captain  Phillips  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  opened 
a  door  and  led  the  Khan  into  a  room  which  looked  out 
upon  the  orchard. 

"Well,  we  will  do  what  we  can,"  he  said,  "but  it's 
very  little.  They  will  guess  immediately  that  you  are 
here  of  course." 

"Once  before "  faltered  the  Khan,  and  Phillips 

broke  in  upon  him  impatiently. 

"Yes,  once  before.  But  it's  not  the  same  thing. 
This  is  a  house,  not  a  fort,  and  I  have  only  a  handful 
of  men  to  defend  it;  and  I  am  not  Luffe."  Then  his 
voice  sharpened.  "  Why  didn't  you  listen  to  him  ?  AU 
this  is  your  fault— yours  and  Dewes',  who  didn't  under- 
stand, and  held  his  tongue." 

The  Khan  was  mystified  by  the  words,  but  Phillips 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  explain.  He  knew  some- 
thing of  the  Chilti  character.  They  would  have  put  up 
with  the*  taxes,  with  the  selling  into  slavery,  with  all 
the  other  abominations  of  the  Khan's  rule.  They 
would  have  listened  to  the  exhortations  of  the  mullahs 
without  anything  coming  of  it,  so  long  as  no  leader 
appeared.     They  were  great  accepters  of  facts  as  they 
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were.  Let  the  'mttlicr  or  son  or  ii('|)lir\v  iiiiirilcr  the 
niliiij;  Khan  and  sit  in  his  phuc,  tiicv  acccptc;!  his  rnir 
without  any  strn^'i,fli's  of  conscience.  I5nl  hi  a  man 
ri-.c  to  lead  tlicin,  tiicn  they  would  hethink  them  of 
llie  exhortations  of  tlieir  priests  and  of  llieir  own  par- 
ticular sulVeriiiLCs  and  flock  to  liis  .^taiulard.  And  the 
man  had  risen— just  because  twenty-Hve  years  a^'o  the 
Khan  wonlil  not  listen  to  Lull'e. 

"It's  too  late,  however,  for  explanations,"  he  said, 
and  he  clapped  his  hands  to;j;ether  for  a  servant.  In  a 
few  moments  the  li^dit  of  a  lamp  j^deamed  in  the  hall 
throu<^h  the  doorway.  Phillij)s  went  ([uickly  out  of  the 
room,  closiiifj  the  door  Ix-hind  him. 

"Fasten  the  shutters  first,"  he  said  to  the  ijcrvaiit  in 
the  hall.     "Then  hrinjj;  the  lamp  in." 

The  servant  obeyed,  hut  when  he  l)rouf,dit  the  lamp 
into  the  room,  and  saw  the  Khan  of  ("hiltistan  standinj^ 
at  the  table  with  no  more  di},mity  of  <lress  or,  indeed, 
of  bearing,'  than  any  bei,'gar  in  the  kingdom,  he  nearly 
let  the  lamp  fall. 

"Ilis  Highness  will  stay  in  this  house,"  said  riiilllps, 
"but  his  presence  must  not  bo  spoken  of.  Will  you  tell 
Poulteney  Sahib  Miat  I  would  like  to  speak  to  him?" 
The  servant  bowed  his  forehead  to.  the  palms  of  his 
hand  and  turned  away  upon  his  errand.  But  Poulteney 
Sahib  was  alr.-ady  at  the  door.  He  was  the  subaltern  in 
command  of  the  half  company  of  Sikhs  which  served 
Captain  Phillips  for  an  escort  and  a  guard. 
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I  should  have  been  here  hefore,  hut 
it  seemed  advisal)Ie  to  wait  until  it  was  dark.  I  crawled 
in  between  a  couple  of  j^'iiard-posts.  There  is  already  a 
atch  kept  on  the  house,"  and   then  he  stopp«"d  al»- 
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ptly.     He  had  cau{,dit  .si},'ht  of  the  Khan  in  the  l)a(k- 
{rround.     He  ha''  mu(  h  ado  not  to  w 
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prise.    But  lie  refrained  and  merely  bowed. 

"It  .seems  to  be  a  eomi)lieated  situation,"  he  said  to 
(  in  Phillips.     "Does  Shere  Ali  know?"  and  he 

irla    -ed  towards  the  Khan. 

"Not  yet,"  replied  I'hilli|)s  <rrimly.  "But  I  don't 
think  it  will  be  lon<?  before  he  does." 

"And  then  thi  will  be  ructions,"  I'oulteney  re- 
marked softly.  "Yes,  there  will  be  ructions  of  a 
hif^hly-coloured  and  interesting,'  description." 

"We  must  do  what  we  can,"  said  Phillips  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders.  "  It  isn't  much,  of  course,"  and 
for  the  ne.xt  two  hours  the  twenty-five  Sikhs  were  kept 
busy.  The  doors  were  barricaded,  the  shutters  closed 
upon  the  windows  and  loopholed,  and  provisions  were 
brought  in  from  the  outhouses. 
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"  ll  is  liiik\  wf  liad  .stiisf  tiiouyli  to  la.  in  ;i  sUirc  of 
I'immI,"  siiid  IMiillips. 

'I'lic  Siklis  were  dividtd  into  watclics  and  <,dvii>  llxir 
ii|>[)(iintt<l  placts.  Carf  id;^'<s  wtTc  «lolfd  ont  to  tliciii, 
iiiid  tlic  rest  of  tlif  aiiiiiMiiiitioii  was  j)la(fil  in  a  stone 
c.llar. 

'"I'liat's  all  that  we  can  do,"  said  l'liillij)s.  "So  wo 
niav  as  wtll  diin." 

Thty  diiifd  with  tin-  Klian,  sixakii'^'  little  and  with 
cars  on  the  alert,  in  ii  room  at  the  hack  of  the  honse. 
At  anv  moment  the  snnimoiis  niij,'ht  '.oine  to  surrender 
the  Khan.  'I'hey  waited  for  a  hlow  nj)on  the  door,  the 
sound  of  the  firing;  of  :i  riile  or  a  loud  voice  callnifr  uj)on 
them  from  the  darkness.  Hut  all  they  heard  was  the 
interminalile  hahhle  of  he  Khan,  as  he  sat  at  the  tal)le 
shiverin",'  with  fear  ae.d  nnalile  to  eat  a  morsel  of  his 
food. 

"Vou  won't  ji'ive  me  upl  ...  I  have  been  a  j^'ood 
friend  to  the  Knj,'lish.  .  .  .  .Ml  my  life  I  have  heen  a 
ndod  friend  to  the  Kndish." 

"We  will  do  what  we  can,"  said  Phillips,  and  he  rose 
from  the  table  and  went  up  on  to  the  roof.  He  lay 
down  behind  the  low  parapet  and  looked  over  towards 
the  town.  'Hie  house  was  a  poor  place  to  defend.  At 
the  back  beyond  the  orchard  the  hill-side  rose  and  coni- 
mandcf'  the  roof.  On  the  oast  of  the  house  a  stream 
ran  bv  to  the  threat  river  in  the  centre  of  the  valley. 
But  the  bank  of  the  .stream  was  a  steep  slippery  bank 
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of  (lav,  :ui(l  less  (liaii  a  Imntlrcd  vanl.s  down  n  small 
water-mill  on  the  opposite  side  overl()<»ke<l  it.  The 
Cliiltis  hatl  only  to  stati<.M  a  few  rilleineii  in  the  water- 
iiiill  aiwl  not  a  man  would  be  ahle  to  climl)  down  that 
hank  and  fetch  water  f.ir  the  Residency.  On  the  west 
stood  the  stalths  and  the  storehonses,  and  tho  har- 
lacks  of  tho  Sikli-.,  a  scpiare  of  hiiildin^'s  which  wonld 
afford  (iiie  cover  for  an  attackii'j,'  force.  Only  in 
front  within  th.  walls  of  the  forecourt  was  there 
any  open  space  whiih  the  lionse  conunanded.  It 
was    certainly    a    diilicult     nay,  a  hopeless— place  to 

defend. 

Hnt  Captain  Phillips,  us  he  lay  Ixhind  the  parap<«t, 
began  to  he  pnzzled.  Why  di.l  not  the  attack  he<,'in  ? 
He  looked  )ver  to  tlu>  city.  It  was  a  place  of  tossin<,' 
lii'hts  and  wild  clamonrs.  The  noise  of  it  was  carritnl 
on  the  night  wind  to  Phillips'  ears.  Rut  about  the 
Residency  there  was  ([uietude  and  darkness.  Here  and 
there  a  roil  fire  glowed  where  the  guards  were  posted; 
now  and  then  a  shower  of  sparks  leapi'd  up  into  the 
air  as  a  fresh  log  was  thrown  upon  the  ashes;  and  a 
bri'dit  flame  would  glisten  on  the  barrel  of  a  rifle  and 
make  ruddy  the  dark  faces  of  the  watchmen.  Hut 
there  were  no  preparations  for  an  attack. 

Phillips  looked  across  the  city.  On  the  hill  the 
Palace  was  alive  with  moving  lights— lights  that 
flashed  from  room  to  room  as  though  men  searched 
hurriedly. 
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"Surely  they  must  already  have  guessed,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself.  The  moving  lights  in  the  high  win- 
dows of  the  Palace  held  his  eves — so  swiftlv  they  flitted 
from  room  to  room,  so  frenzied  seemed  the  hurry  of  the 
search — and  then  to  his  astonishment  one  after  another 
they  began  to  die  out.  It  could  not  hv  that  the  search- 
ers were  content  with  the  failure  of  their  search,  that 
the  Pal'ice  was  com{X)sing  itsi'lf  to  sleep.  In  the  city 
the  clamour  had  died  down;  little  by  little  it  sank  to 
darknivss.  Tlu-re  came  a  freshness  in  the  air.  Though 
there  were  many  hours  still  before  daylight,  the 
night  <lrew  on  towards  morning.  What  could  it 
mean,  he  wondered  ?  Why  was  the  Residency  left  in 
peace  ? 

And  as  he  wondered,  he  heard  a  scuffling  noise  upon 
the  roof  behind  him.  lie  turned  his  head  and  Poul- 
teney  crawled  to  his  side. 

"Will  vou  come  down?"  the  subaltern  asked:  "I 
don't  know  what  to  do." 

Phillips  at  once  crept  back  to  the  trap-<loor.  The 
two  men  descended,  and  Poulteney  led  the  way  into 
the  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  house  where  they  had 
dined.  There  was  no  longer  a  light  in  the  room;  and 
they  stood  for  awhile  in  the  darkness  listening. 

"Where  is  the  Khan?"  whispered  Phillips. 

"  I  fixed  up  one  of  the  cellars  for  him,"  Poulteney  re- 
plied in  the  same  tone,  anil  as  he  ended  there  came 
.mddenly   a  rattle  of  gravel   upiHi   the  shutter  of  the 
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due  ill  tlie  orchard.     That's  the  third  time  the  gravel 
lias  rattled  on  the  shutter.     What  shall  I  do?" 

"Have  you  got  xour  revolver?"  asked  l'liilli])s. 

"^■.   :." 

"'I'lu  11  stand  li.v." 

l*liilli|)s  (arefully  and  noiselessly  opened  the  shutter 
for  an  iiieli  or  two. 

"Who's  lliaty"  lie  asked  in  a  low  voice;  he  asked 
the  (lue-tioi,  ill  I'lishfu,  and  in  Pushtu  a  voice  no  louder 
than  his  own  re])lied: 

"I  want  to  speak  to  roulteney  Saliil)." 

A  startU'il  exclamation  broke  from  the  subaltern. 
"It's  my  .shikari,"  he  said,  and  thrusting  o[)en  the 
shutter  lie  ieaneil  out. 

"Well,  what  news  do  you  bring?"  he  asked;  and  at 
the  answer  Captain  Phillips  for  the  first  time  since  he 
had  entered  into  his  twilit  hall  hail  a  throb  of  hope. 
The  expeilitiouary  troops  from  Xowshera,  advancing  by 
f  ireed  marelies,  wer(>  alrea(h  close  to  the  borders  of 
Chikistan.  News  had  been  brought  to  the  Palace  that 
evening.  Shere  Ali  had  started  with  every  man  he 
could  collect  to  take  up  the  position  where  he  meant 
to  irive  1  tattle. 

"I  must  hurry  or  I  shall  be  late,"  said  the  shikari, 
and  he  crawled  away  through  the  orchard. 
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rhillips  dosed  tlu"  .shutter  iv^inu  and  lit  the  lamp. 
Tlio  news  seemed  too  good  to  he  true.  liut  the  moni- 
in"--  hroke  over  a  citv  of  women  and  old  men.  ( )nl,v  the 
watehmen  remained  at  their  post.,  about  tiie  llesideney 
grounds. 
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'J'lic  cainpaif,'!!  wliich  Shore  Ali  (Hrcctrd  on  the  hor- 
(Irrs  of  Chiltistan  is  now  matter  of  history,  and  may  t)c 
read  of,  hy  wlioso  wills,  in  the  Rhie-hooks  and  tU's- 
patelie.s  of  the  time.  Tliose  doenmonts,  with  their 
paragraphs  and  diaries  and  bare  reeords  of  facts,  have 
a  dry-as-dust  look  about  them  wliieh  their  contents  v(M-y 
often  belie.  And  the  reader  will  not  rise  from  the  story 
of  this  little  war  without  carrying  away  an  impression 
of  wild  fury  and  reckless  valour  wliich  will  long  retain 
its  colours  in  his  mind.  Moreover,  there  was  more 
than  fury  to  distinguish  it.  Shere  Ali  turned  against 
his  enemies  the  lessons  which  they  liad  taught  him; 
and  a  military  skill  was  displayed  which  delayed  the 
result  and  thereby  endangered  the  position  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops.  For  though  at  the  first  the  neighbouring 
tribes  and  states,  the  little  village  republics  wliich 
abound  in  those  parts,  waited  upon  the  event  as  Phil- 
lips had  for(>tol(l,  neverthel<\ss  as  the  days  passed,  and 
the  event  still  hung  in  the  balanc(\  they  took  heart  of 
grace  and  gathered  behind  the  troops  to  destroy  their 
communications  and  c!it  o(f  their  supplies. 

Dick  Linforth  wrote  thret>  letters  to  his  mother,  who 
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\\;i^  li\iii^  ovtT  -lu-.-iiii  tin-  >n^|)i'ii^<-  .-iii'l  IriTor  wlii'li 
hail  I'alliM  to  Iki'  lot  a  (|iiartii-  i>l"  a  cmlnrs  auo.  'I'lic 
\\v>\  Icttrr  \\a>  !.i'()iii;lii  to  iIk'  Ii(mi>i  imdrr  ilir  Sussex 
Downs  at  twili-lit  on  an  rviiiln^'  of  late  anlninn,  ami 
as  she  rccou:ni/,i'(l  llir  wriliiii;-  for  \\rv  son"^  a  sudden 
wcakne-s  overcame  Iut,  and  li'  i-  liaiid  so  >li()()k  that 
.she  eonld  hafdiy  leaf  oil'  the  en\elo|)e. 

"1  ;ini  niihnrt,"  he  wrote  at  die  he-inning-  of  the  |e(- 
ter.  and  li'afs  of  ^^M'atitiide  r.\<\  dou  n  her  cheeks  as  <he 
rea<l  the  words.  "Sliere  Ali,"  h«'  eoiitiniKd,  "occupied 
a  traditional  position  of  defence  in  a  narrow  \allev. 
'Hie  Ki'hara  river  ran  helween  siee|)  clin's  tliroiiuh  the 
1,,'d  'V   vallev,   and.   as   iisiiid.   ahove   the   cliil's  on 

each  side  there  were  eiilli\ated  niaidans  or  plateaus. 
(  )\-er  the  ri-lit-liand  niaiilan,  the  road  our  road  ran 
to  a  fortified  village.  Hehitui  the  village,  a  deej)  ;i;orov, 
or  nnllah,  as  we  call  them  in  tlies(>  parts,  (iescendin;^; 
from  a  sid(>  glacier  hiuh  np  at  the  l)ack  of  tlie  hills  on 
our  ri^ht,  cut  clean  across  the  \alley,  liki-  a  <ii'eat  ^ash. 
'I'he  sid<'s  of  (he  nullah  were  extraordinarily  prccii)itous, 
and  on  the  cdiic  furthest  from  ns  stone  san<j;ars  were 
alread\-  built  as  a  second  line  of  defence.  Shere  \\\ 
occupied  the  vilhuc  in  front  of  the  nullah,  and  we  en- 
camped six  miles  down  the  valley,  nieaninj;'  to  attack 
in  the  morning.  15ut  the  Chiltis  ahandoncd  their  tra- 
ditional method  of  li.uhlinu'  behind  walls  and  standin.i,' 
on  the  defence.  .V  shot  latii;  out  on  the  outskirts  ot 
our  cam))  at   three  o'clock   in  the  morninir.  :iii(l   in  a 
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inoiiicnt  tlii'v  wvvv  iipdii  lis.      It  was  rcckoiinl  tliat  tlicn- 
wd-c  liftcrn  tlioiis.iiul  i»f  thfiii  en^'a^^ed  from  lir>t  tc  last 
this   t)altlc',   whereas  we   were   iiikKt   two   thoiisaiul 
(oinhataiits.     We  liad  seven  hmi.hrd  of  the  Imperial 
Service  troops,  four  eoinpanies  of  (iiirklias,  time  liiiii- 
.jiv.l  men  of  the  I'liiijah  Infantiv,  three  eoinpanies  of 
the  Oxfonl.diires.   besides  eavalrv,   moiiiilain   batteries 
and  Irreuulars.       The  attack  was  imexix-eted.     ^^  e  1»'- 
slr()d<-  the  road,  hut  Shere  Ali  hroiiuiit  his  men  in  hy 
an  old  disused  Huddhist  road,  rumiin^^  over  the  hills  on 
our  ri^-ht  hand,  and  in  the  darkness  he  forced  his  way 
throu'di  our  lines  into  a  little  village  in  the  heart  of  our 
position.      He   .seized    the   ha/aar   anil   held    it    all    that 
dav,  a  few  houses  built  of  stone  and  with  stones  upon 
the   roof   which    made   them    proof   aiiainst   our  .shells. 
Meanwhile  the  slopes  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  were 
thron;.;-ed  with  Chiltis.     'They  were  armed  with  jezails 
and  ^-nod   rifles  stolen  from  our  troops,  and  they  had 
.some  old  cannon-    sher  bachas  as  they  are  called.     Al- 
toy-ether  tliev  caused  us  ^reat  loss,  and  towards  evening' 
diin<'s  beoan  to  look  critical.     Tliev  had  fortified  and 
barricaded  the  bazaar,  ami  kc])!  up  a  constant  lire  from 
it.     At  last  a  .sapper  named  Mandcrs,  with  half  a  dozen 
(iurkhas  b.  hind  him,  ran  aero.--  the  open  .space,  and 
while  the  <  .iirkhas  shot  through  the  loop  holes  and  kept 
the  fire  down,  Mandcrs  fixed  his  <,nui  cotton  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  door   and   liuhted   the  fu.sc.      He  was  shot 
twice,   once  in   the  le<;',   once   in   the  .shoulder,   but  he 
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niana^fcd  to  crawl  aU>ii;^  the  wal'  of  the  houses  out  cf 
roacli  :)f  the  ?xi)"os'om,  and  the  door  was  blown  in.  We 
drove  them  out  of  (hat  house  and  finally  cleared  the 
bazaar  after  sonit^  desperate  nijjht'.ng.  SIktc  AH  was 
in  the  thick  of  it.  lie  was  dresseo  r oni  head  to  foot 
in  jfreen,  and  was  ;i  conspicuous  mark.  Hut  he  escapt'd 
luihurt.  The  enemy  drew  :)il  for  \]u'  nij;ht,  and  we  lay 
down  as  we  were,  do^-tired  and  with  no  fires  to  cook 
any  food.  They  came  on  a^ain  in  the  mo^nin^^  clouds 
of  them,  but  we  held  them  back  with  the  ii;atlin<4s  and 
the  maxims,  and  towards  evenin<;  they  a<.;ain  retired. 
To-day  nothing  has  happened  except  the  arrival  of  an 
envov  with  an  arr()<^ant  letter  from  Shere  Ali,  asking; 
why  we  are  strayin<i;  insiile  the  borders  of  his  country 
'like  camels  without  nose-rinjj;s.'  We  shall  show  him 
why  to-morrow.  For  to-morrow  we  attack  the  fort  on 
the  maidan.  Good-nif;ht,  mother.  I  am  very  tired." 
And  the  last  sentence  took  away  from  Sybil  Linforth  all 
the  comfort  the  letter  had  brought  her.  Dick  had  be- 
yun  verv  well.  He  rould  have  chosen  no  better  words 
to  meet  her  eves  at  the  eonnnencement  than  those  three, 
"I  am  unhurt."  lint  he  could  have  chosen  no  worse 
with  which  to  end  it.  For  they  had  ended  the  last  letter 
which  hiT  husband  had  written  to  her,  anil  her  mind 
flew  back  to  that  day,  and  was  filled  with  fore-bodings. 
But  by  the  ne.xt  mail  came  another  letter  in  his  hand, 
deseribinj;  how  the  fort  had  been  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  Shere  .Vli  driven  back  behind  the  nul- 
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I;ili.     Tliis.  liDWcv.T,  was  tlic  .str()MK<"it  position  of  all, 
and  the  most  diflirii     to  t'ofcc.     'I'lir  road  which  wound 
down  hchind  the  fort  into  the  Ih'iI  of  the  nnilali  and  zif,'- 
'/a"-"'c<l  ui)  ai-'ain  on  the  far  side  had  \>vvu  l)rok('n  away, 
the  (litis  were  unscali-ablr,  and  the  ston(>  san<,Mrs  on 
the  hrow  proof  a^Minst  shell  an<l  bullet.     Shere  Ali's 
force  was  (lis{)ose(l  hchind  th(\se  stone  breastworks  ri>,'ht 
a<n)ss  the  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  river.     For  three 
weeks  the  British  force  sat  in  front  ot  this  j)ositioii,  now 
trviu"  to  force  it  bv  the  river-bed,  now  under  cover  of 
iii<;ht  trvinj;  to  repair  the  broken  road.     Bur  the  Chiltis 
kept  <,'ood  watch,  anrl  at  the  least  sound  of  a  pick  in 
the  "-ulf  below  avalanches  of  rocks  and  stones  would  be 
hurled  down  the  cliif-sides.     Moreover,  wh(>rever  the 
cliffs  seemed  likely  to  afford  a  means  of  ascent  Slu-re 
All  had  directed  the  water-channels,  and  since  the  nights 
were  frostv  these  points  were  draped  with  ice  as  smooth 
as  "-lass.     Finallv,  however,  Mrs.  Linforth  received  a 
thtrd  letter  which  set  her  heart  beatinp;  with  prid(>,  and 
for  the  moment  turned  all  her  fears  to  joy. 

"Tho  war  is  over,"  it  bej^an.  "The  position  was 
turned  this  morninn;.  The  Cliiltis  are  in  full  fli,<,4U 
towards  Kohara  with  the  cavalry  u\K>n  their  heels. 
They  are  throwing  away  their  arms  as  they  run,  so  that 
th(w  may  be  thought  not  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
light.  W<>  follow  to-morrow.  It  is  not  yet  known 
whether  Shere  All  is  alive  or  dead  an<l,  mother,  it  was  I 
—yes,  I  your  son,  who  found  out  the  road  by  which 
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the  ])()siti()ii  couM  \)v  tiii'iicil.  I  IkiiI  <  ri|)t  ii|>  llir  luil- 
lah  time  ;il'l<'r  tinif  lownnls  (lie  i^Iik  Ii  r  ;it  its  liciid, 
tliiiikiiij;  tliiit  if  ever  the  position  u;is  to  he  tjikcn  it 
must  l)c  turned  at  that  end.  At  l;i^(  I  tlioiiolit  iliat  I 
liad  made  out  a  wny  ii])  the  ciills.  Tlirfc  were  some 
fijlillics  and  a  !c<|(j;5'  ;ind  then  sonu-  id<k^  wliicli  seemed 
practical )le,  and  wliieli  would  lead  one  out  on  the  l»i'o\v 
of  the  elilV  just  helween  the  two  la-.t  san;:aiN  on  the 
enemy's  left.  1  didn't  write  a  word  ahont  it  to  vou 
before.  I  was  so  afraid  I  miiiht  lie  wfoni;'.  1  <^(.|  It  ave 
and  used  to  creep  np  the  inillah  in  the  d;irkness  to  the 
toni,nie  of  the  '.^daeier  with  a  little  tdescojx'  and  lie 
hidden  all  day  ix'hind  a  honldei'  workin;^'  out  the  wav, 
until  darkness  (anie  a^^aiii  and  allowed  me  to  i^ct  hack 
to  camp.  At  la 4  T  felt  sure,  and  I  suni.(.sted  the  i)lan 
to  Ralston  the  Political  Oflieer,  who  carried  it  to  the 
(iemM'al-in-Connnand.  The  (leneral  himself  came  out 
with  me,  and  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  tin'  eliil's  were  so 
steep  just  heneath  the  sanpirs  that  we  mii;ht  take  the 
men  who  <;;arris()ned  them  l>y  .surprise,  and  that  in  anv 
case  they  could  not  fire  njM)n  ns,  while  sharpshooter.s 
from  the  clitVs  on  our  side  of  the  inillah  could  hinder 
the  enemv  from  leavin<:  their  sanyars  and  rollini'-  down 
ston(\s.  I  was  pven  permission  to  try  and  a  hundred 
Gurkhas  to  try  with.  We  left  camp  that  iii^ht  at  half- 
past  seven,  and  crept  up  the  millah  with  our  blankets 
to  the  f(K)t  of  the  climb,  and  there  we  waited  till  the 
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TIh'  years  of  trainiii-'  l<>  wliirli    l.intoitli   liad  bent 
liiiiiM'lf  with  a  (Iciiiiitr  aim  lu-aii,  in  a  word,  to  imxluc*- 
tli.ir  ivsults.      Ill  the  carlv  moniin^^  he  l.'-l  tin-  way  up 
Ihc  st-'.'p  face  of  clill's,  aiul  the  ( iurkhas  followed.     One 
of  the  sharpsli.M)!.!-.  lyiiiK  '•'•a<l_v  on  the  Hrili>li  -ide  of 
the  nullah  said  that  they  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a 
hlack  train  of  ants.      There  were  thirteen  hundred  feet 
of  rock  to   he   scale"  1,  an<l  for   nine   hundred   of   it  they 
cliinlM'd  undetected,     'i'hcn  from  a  san-ar  lower  down 
the  line  where  the  dill's  of  the  nullah  cm-vc.l  o\itwards 
they    were   seen    and    the   alarm    was    nivcu.      Hut    for 
awhile  the  defenders  of  the  threateu((l  position  did  not 
understanil  the  dan,u;cr,  and   when  they  did  a  hail  of 
bullets  k(>i)t  them  in  their  shelters.      Linforth  followed 
hy  his  Curkhas  was  seen  to  r(>a<h  the  top  of  the  clill's 
tuul  charf,^e  the  san^'ars  from  tlu-  rear.     The  defenders 
were  driven  out  and  bayoneted,  the  sanji,ars  .seized,  and 
the  C'hilti  force  I'lililaded   while  reinforcemetits  clam- 
bere<l  in  snpp<.rt.     "  In  three  hours  the  position,  which 
for  ei'diteen  davs  had   n-sisted  ev(  ry  attack  and   hcM 
the  British  force    immobile,  was  in  our   hands.     'I'he 
way  is  clear  in  front  of  us.     Manders  is  r.-conunende.l 
for  the  Victoria  Cros^.      I   believe  that   1   am  for  the 
D.S.O.     And  above  all  the  lload  <:oes  on!" 

Thus  characteristically  the  letter  was  concluded. 
Liiiforth  wrote  it  with  ii  flush  of  jiride  and  a  <:reat  joy. 
He  liad  no  doubt  now  that  he  would  !)e  ap|>ointe.l  t(. 
the  Road.     ( "ong-ratulatlons  were  .showered  upon  him. 
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I  )n\VM  upon  the  plain-.,  \  inlcl  udiiM  licai'  nf  liis  adiicv  <•- 
nifiil  ami  |»tilia|)-;  cLiiiii  pruinlly  and  jdvlnlly  Minic 
sliart'  In  i(  1m  r^ill'.  Ili>  ln.irl  |ra|)('(l  at  llic  llioniilit. 
'I'lif  world  was  ;j;oini,^  virv  W(  II  t'or  hick  Lint'oidi  iluit 
ni^iht.  lint  tli:'t  is  onl\  one  side  ol'  tln'  ]>i(tnic.  1  in- 
t'oi'di  liad  no  llion^lils  to  spare  njtoii  SIh  re  Ali.  It  lir 
had  liad  a  llion^lit,  il  would  not  lia\('  Ixcn  onr  of  pi'y. 
\\[  tliat  unliappN  i'l'inci',  uilli  ilc-^iJalr  and  liuiniliation 
^nawini;'  at  \\'\>  Iirai'l,  Wroki  n  now  Ixyoiid  all  liop<'. 
sli'ickni  in  liis  i'oriunr  a  ;  sorely  as  in  lii->  lo\(',  was  llee- 
ini;  widi  a  few  devotid  followers  tlii'on;;li  llie  darkness, 
lie  pasM'd  tkrouirli  Koliara  at  daybreak  of  tlie  second 
nioniin;,'  after  the  liattle  had  lucn  lo>t,  and  stopping' 
onlv  to  chan:,''e  hoi^i's,  iiallop<'d  oil'  to  tlii'  north. 

Two  hours  later  Captain  IMiillips  mounted  on  to  the 
roof  of  his  house  and  saw  that  the  guanls  wiTc  no 
lon^^er  at  their  posts. 
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Wilhiii  a  \v(<k  th.-  Kliaii  was  hack  in  his  Palace,  tin- 
smoke  rose  once  more  al)ove  tlie  roof-tops  of  Kohara, 
iiiid  a  smiliiij:  sliikari  pn-seiited  himself  hefore  I'otil- 
tenev  Sahih  in  the  pctnnds  of  the  Uesideney. 

"it  was  u  f,'ood  HkIH,  Sahih,"  he  declared,  ^'rinninj; 
from  car  to  ear  at  the  recollection  of  the  hattles.  "A 
verv  "ood  liirht.  We  nearly  won.  1  was  in  the  hazaar 
all  that  day.  Yes,  it  was  a  near  thinj;.  W(>  made  a 
mistake  ahmit  those  ditVs,  we  did  not  think  they  conld 
he  climhed.  It  was  a  good  fight,  but  it  is  over.  Now 
when  will  your  Excellency  go  shooting?  1  have  heard 
of  some  markhor  on  th.e  hill." 

Poulteney  Sahih  .stared,  speechless  with  indignation. 
Then  he  hurst  out  laughing: 

"You  old  rascal!  You  dare  to  come  here  and  ask 
me  to  take  you  out  when  I  go  shooting,  and  only  a 
week  ago  you  were  fighting  against  us." 

"But  the  fight  is  all  over,  Excellency,"  the  Shikari 
explained.  "  Now  all  is  as  it  was  and  we  will  go  out 
after  the  markhor."  The  idea  that  any  ill-feeling 
could  remain  after  so  good  a  fight  was  one  quite  be- 
yond the  .shikari's  conception.      "Besides,"  he   said, 
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"il  \v;is  I  \\li(»  line  tin  ;:r;i\r|  ;il  \<iiir  l'!\(  <H«  ricv's 
u  iiido'.vs." 

"Win,  lli;it's  Inic,"  ^;iiil  riHilirii.-. .  ;iii.l  ;i  \\i,  low 
Wiis  ilirown  ii|>  Ix'liihil  liiiii.  lijKlnn  ,  li.ail  ;i|)|i(;irfil 
at  the  willdnu. 

"  \'<.ii  1i;mI  l.citi  t  tiikc  liliii."  till-  (  liii  I'  <  'oimiii'^^ioiii  !■ 
said,  "(il)  nut  with  liiin  l'.>r  a  i'MI|i|i  uI  (Li\  -,"  ami 
ulini  tlir  sliikaii  had  ivliivd,  li<'  cvplaiiMd  du'  naMiii 
ot"  liis  advicf. 

"That  tVllow  will  talk  I.)  \nii.  and  y<\]  iiiiuhl  find  out 
which  av  Shirt'  Ali  wiiit.  I  \r  wa-ii"!  aiiinn^  tlif  drad. 
so  far  as  we  i-aii  di-rnvrr,  ai;d  I  think  In'  has  Iktii 
hradcd  olV  from  Af-haiiislaii.  iiiil  il  i>  iiii]iorlant  that 
\\r  should  know.  So  h"  as  hr  i^  firr,  tlurr  will 
alwavs  he  possihilitiis  of  i 

111  cvcrv  direction,  iiidi  ctl,  iii<|ii  <'rc  liciiii;-  made 

Hut  for  the  moment  Sliere  Ali  ha.,  -ot  clear  away. 
M;'ar,vhile  the  Kiiau  wailed  aii\iou>ly  in  the  I'alace 
to  know-  what  was  ;j,-oin.u-  lo  Ii,ii.|.^'ii  lo  1  mi.;  and  he 
waited  in  some  aiixielv.  It  fell  lo  llal^tou  to  inform 
him  in  durhar  in  the  presence  of  his  iioMts  and  the 
chief  ofHcers  of  the  British  force  that  the  ( iovcrnmciit 
of  India  iiad  detenniued  to  t,nant  him  a  piusiou  and  a 
residence  rent-free  at  .lelhindiir. 

"The  Covernment  of  India  will  rule  (  hiltistan," 
said  I?ulston.     '"I'he  word  has  hem  spoken." 

He  Went  mit  from  the  Palace  and  down  llie  hill 
towards  die  place   where  the   British  forces  were  en- 
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,,U„,M..I  |M>(  unl.i.lr  Ibr  .it.v.  WImm  !..•  .MU.r  in  ll.r 
„,„..  1w.i4.mI  I'ur  Mr.  Linfortli,  .m-l  vn..-  .  ..n.l.i.tcl 
Ihn.n^^l,  111.'  lin.-.  H''  t"",..!  l.m|-..ilt.  .iuin-  .Anv.r 
uilliin  111.  l.iH  ."'  Iii^  ••^"i,|.  .iKiir,  i.n.l  kn.w  fnm.  lus 
,„i„„lr  llKit  s..ni.'  .'.il  ll.::.;:  Ii^hI  l..t;,llrn  l.ii...  l.in- 
f,„-|l,  ,•,..,•  .M.l  ..ir.Mv.l  K:il-l..n  !ii.  .iKiir,  an.l  :.s  !,.•  .1..I 
s.,i.  1,  tt.Tllult.n.l   from  Li-  liij.  to  the  -mun.l.     'riwiv 

vvnv    lu..    -l"'''t-'.    •""'    l'l"l'"'->''    ^""'l*'"'    M"'"l^l>'    '""' 

|)i(k.'.l  iIk'im  lip. 

••|)oirt  ni..\.."  ^^li-l  Kal^t"".     '"ri.is  will. 1..  for  nif," 

:n„l  h.-^ni  .l..un  n|...n  il,r  ,  ,1-.- of  tl'"  <ai.il.  l"-.l.      I-i'>- 

forlh  sMt  .l.iu  n  auaiii  '•"  1'"--  <•''•'>'•  ■""'•  ''^  »'""'-''  '""  '''''' 
,I„,o,t  iin..u:..vnf  KalM.iir.  pn>.iH-c.  l.rsin..otl...l..ut 

„,„„,  i,is  kn.v  n.r  >h..i>  ..f  th.'  l.lf---  HaWun  <..ul.l 
not  i.ut  ol.M  rvc  that  lli.y  w.mv  .  rumi.l.'.l  an.l  (T.'asnl. 
as  th.Mi-h  Ih.y  ha.l  l.cn  .  Ln-li..!  an.l  twUnl  in  Lin- 
fortir.s  han.l.  'I'li'ii  l,inf..rtli  raix'.l  l.i.s  hcail,  and 
siKl.lciilv  thrust  tlu'l.tt.rii.t..lnsi)..<k»'t. 

"1  l,r;r  vonr  panlnn."  !>'•  .sai.l,  an.l  lie  spoke  in  a 
spiritl.vss'voi.v.  '-'ri..'  p.'>t  has  ju.st  .•on.c  in.  I  n- 
,,.iv.Ml   a   l.'tt.r  -  hi.'h     inf.vstr.l    un:     Is  th.-n-  any- 

thin<i  I  .all  Ao'f" 

"V,-s,"  sai.l  IJaNton.  "W.-  havr  siiiv  n.-ws  at  last. 
Slu'iv  Ali  has  fl.'.l  1..  th.-  n..rth.  'l"ho  opportunity  you 
asko.l  for  at  I'.vshawur  has  conu-." 

Linf...th  was  sil.nt  for  a  liitU'  whiU'.     Tlu-n  he  said 

slowly: 

"1  see.     1  am  to  ^'o  in  pnr.suit'r'" 
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"Yes!" 

It  seemed  tliat  Linfortli's  animosity  af^'ainst  Sliere  Ali 
liad  (lied  o'll.      Kalstoii  watched  him  keenly  IVoni  the 

d.  Soinethiii^f  had  hhinted  the  edi.'e  of  the  tool  jiist 
when  th»"  dme  had  come  to  use  it.  He  threw  an  extra 
earnestness  into  his  \oiee. 

"  \  on  liave  p)t  to  do  more  than  uo  in  pursuit  of  him. 
^  ou  have  ('ol  to  find  him.  ^  on  hav»'  irot  to  hriiitr  him 
haek  as  your  prisoner." 

Lintt  rth  nodded  liis  head. 

"lie  has  ^one  north,  yon  say?" 

"  "\'es.  Somewhere  in  ('entral  Asia  yon  will  find 
liim,"  and  as  Linforth  looke(i  up  startled,  Ralston  eon- 
tinue<l  calmly,  "\es,  it's  a  lar<;e  order,  I  know,  hut  it's 
not  (juite  so  lar^^e  as  it  looks.  Tlv  trade-routes,  the 
only  DC  '"  roads,  are  not  so  v(Ty  many.  Xo  man 
can  keep  his  coinings  and  i^'oings  secret  for  very  long 
in  that  country.  You  will  soon  get  wind  of  him,  and 
when  you  do  you  must  never  let  him  shake  you 
off." 

"\'ery  well,"  said  Linforth,  listlessly.  "When  do  I 
.start'/" 

Ralston  plung(>d  into  the  details  of  the  expedition 
and  told  him  the  numlier  of  men  he  was  to  ta.ke  with 
him. 

"You  had  better  go  first  into  Chinese  Turkestan," 
he  said.  "There  are  a  nnmhi  r  of  Hindu  merchants 
settled  there — we  will  give  you  letters  to  them.     Some 
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of  them  will  lie  ahlc  to  put  you  on  tlx'  track  of  Sticn' 
Ali.  You  will  have  to  roiiiu'  iiiin  u]*  into  a  cornrr.  I 
expect.  And  wiiatcvcr  you  <lo,  head  liini  olV  iiussian 
ferritorv.  For  we  want  him.  We  want  him  l)r()u<,dit 
back  into  Kohara.  It  will  have  a  ^n-eat  ell'eet  on 
this  eountrv.  It  will  show  them  that  the  Sirkar 
can  even  piek  a  man  oui  of  the  bazaars  of  Central 
Asia  if  he  is  rash  eno\i,i,di  to  stand  >ip  a^'ainst  it  in 
revolt." 

"That  will  he  rather  humiliatinjj;  for  Shere  Ali,"  sai<l 
Linforth,  aft^r  a  short  pause;  and  Ralston  .sat  up  on 
the  bed.  What  in  the  world,  he  wondered,  could  Lin- 
forth have  read  in  liis  letter,  so  to  cl-.;'n<xe  him?  He 
was  actually  .sym]>:ithisin<;  with  Shere  Ali— he  who  had 
been  hottest  in  his  anj^^er. 

"Shore  Ali  .should  have  thouj^ht  of  that  before," 
Ralston  said  sharply,  and  he  ros(>  to  his  feet.  "I  rely 
upon  vou,  Linforth..  It  m;iy  take  you  a  year.  It  may 
take  you  only  a  few  months.  Rut  I  rely  upon  you  to 
brini;  Shere  Ali  back.  And  when  you  do,"  lie  added, 
with  a  smile,  "there's  the  road  waitin<;c  for  you." 

Rut  for  once  even  that  promise  failed  to  .stir  Dick 
Linforth  into  enthusiasm. 

"I  will  do  my  best,"  he  .said  cpiietly;  and  ^-  ;  'hat 
Ralston  left  him. 

Linforth  sat  down  in  his  chair  and  once  more  took 
out  the  crum])l<'d  letter.  He  had  wall:(>d  with  the 
(iods  of  late,  like  one  inunuiie  from  earthly  troubles. 
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l^iil  Ills  !>;mI  huMi'  liii'l  Keen  nu.iiliim'  liiiii.  Tlic  letter 
\v;is  si^ii,.,]  \  Kijri.  lie  i'|.;i,|  it  i-()iinli  ;i;,^;iin,  iiiiii  this 
was  wliiit  lie  re;i(l : 

"'Hiis  i>  llie  iiiDst  .linieiill  letter  I  Imve  ever  uniieti. 
Im)!'  I  (loii'l  t'eel  ili:it  1  e;ni  make  yon  iiiKJerstaiKJ  at  all 
just  liiiu  lliiiins  are.  Hut  soiiieiiuw  or  oilier  I  do  feel 
that  this  is  ifoiiin;  to  I.111I  you  t'rii;li!fiilly,  and,  oh,  Dick, 
do  t'or;:iv<-  me.  I'lit  if  it  will  console  or  liel|)  at  all, 
know  this,"  jind  the  word-  were  iniderliiied  as  indeed 
were  many  words  in  \'iolet  <  )livei-'s  letters-  "that  I 
never  was  i^ood  eiioiii:li  for  yoii  and  von  are  well  rid  of 
me.  I  told  yon  what  I  was,  didn't  I,  Dick  ?-  a  foolish 
lover  of  l)eaiilifiil  thini^s.  1  tri<'d  to  tell  von  the  whole 
truth  that  last  evenini,'  in  the  ;j;arden  at  I'eshawur,  l)!it 
you  wouldn't  let  me,  Dick.  .\iid  I  mnst  tell  you  now. 
1  never  sent  the  pearl  ne(  klace  hack,  Dick,  althouffh  I 
told  von  that  I  did.  1  iik  ant  t(>  send  it  hack  the  nidit 
when  I  i)arted  from  the  Prince.  1  packed  it  up  and 
put  it  ready,  {{nt-oli,  Dick,  how  can  1  tell  you '^— I 
had  had  an  imitation  one  made  just  like  it  for  safetv, 
and  in  the  ni<,'ht  I  ijot  up  and  ehanj^ed  tluMu.  I  couldn't 
))art  with  it  I  sent  hack  (he  fal>e  one.  Now  you 
know  me,  Dick  I  Hut  vwu  now  perhaps  you  don't, 
■^'on  remeinl)er  the  ni^ht  in  Pcshawur,  the  terrible  night  ? 
Mr.  Ralston  wondered  why,  after  complaining  that  my 
window  was  unbolted,  I  unbolted  it  mvself.  Let  me 
tell  you,  Dick!  Mr.  Kalston  said  that  'theft'  wa.s  the 
explanation.     Well,    after    I    tried    to    tell   you    in    the 
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garden  and  you  would  not  listen,  I  thought  of  what  he 
had  said.  I  thouglit  it  would  he  such  an  easy  way  out 
of  it,  if  the  thief  siiould  come  in  when  I  was  asleep  and 
steal  the  necklace  and  go  away  again  before  I  woke  up. 
I  don't  know  how  I  l)rought  myself  to  do  it.  It  was  you, 
Dick!  I  had  just  left  you,  I  was  full  of  thoughts  of  you. 
So  I  slipjx'd  hack  the  bolt  myself.  But  you  see,  Dick, 
what  I  am.  Although  I  wanted  to  send  that  necklace 
back,  I  couldn't,  /  siinphj  couldn't,  and  it's  the  same  with 
other  things.  I  would  be  very,  very  glad  to  know  that 
I  could  be  happy  with  you,  dear,  and  live  your  life. 
But  I  know  that  I  couldn't,  that  it  wouldn't  last,  that 
I  should  l)e  longing  for  other  things,  foolish  things  and 
vanities.  Again,  Dick,  you  are  w(>ll  rid  of  a  silly  vain 
woman,  and  I  wish  you  all  happin(\ss  in  that  riddance. 
I  never  would  have  made  you  a  good  wife.  Xor  will  I 
make  any  man  a  good  wife.  I  have  not  the  .sense  of  a 
dog.  I  know  it,  too!  That's  the  sad  part  of  it  all, 
Dick.  I  rgive  me,  and  thanks,  a  thousand  thanks, 
for  the  honour  you  ever  did  me  in  wanting  me  at  all." 
Then  followed — it  siMMned  to  Tanforth — a  crv.  "Won't 
you  forgive  m(%  dea'r,  dear  Dick!"  and  after  these  words 
her  name,  "Violet." 

But  even  so  the  letter  was  not  ended.  A  {K)sts(  ript 
was  added: 

"I  shall  always  think  of  the  little  dreams  we  hatl  to- 
gether of  our  future,  and  regret  that  I  couldn't  know 
them.     That  will  always  be  in  my  mind.     Ilemember 
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ihat!     Pcihnps   some   .lay    \v.>    will    inert.      Oli.    Difk, 

good-bye  I" 

Diek  sat  with  that  letter  l.efore  his  eyes  f..r  a  lonjr 
while.  Violet  ha.l  told  him  that  h.'  eoidd  he  hard,  hut 
lie  was  not  hard  to  her.  He  could  read  In-tween  the 
lines,  he  understood  the  struggle  which  she  had  had 
with  herself,  he  reiogiii.sed  the  sulTcring  which  the 
letter  had  caused  her.  He  was  touchc.l  to  j.ity.  to  a 
frreuter  humanity.  He  had  shown  it  in  his  forecasts  of 
the  humiliation  "which  would  l.efall  Shere  Ali  ^^he^  he 
was  brought  Inick  a  prisoner  to  Kohara.     Linforth.  in  a 

word,  had  she.l  what  was  left  of  his  boyhood.      He  had 

come  to  recognise  that  life  was  never  all  black  and  all 

white.     He  tore  up  the  letter  into  tiny  fragments.     It 

re(|uired  no  answer. 

"Everything   is   just    wrong,"   he   said   to   him.self, 

gently,  as  he  thought  over  Shere  Ali,  ^■iolet,  hiinself. 

"  Evervthing  is  just  not  what  it  might  have  bec-n." 
Anfl   a   few   days   later   he   started    northwards   for 

Turkestan. 
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Tlircc  y(sirs  pa^scil  lu't'orc  Linforth  ivturnod  on  Icuvc 
to  I''iii;i;liui(l.  \lv  landed  at  Marseilles  towards  the  end 
of  Septeniher,  travelli-d  to  his  home,  and  a  fortnif^ht 
later  eanu'  up  from  Sussex  for  a  few  days  to  London. 
It  was  the  l>e<finnin^'  of  the  autumn  season.  People 
were  returning  to  town.  Theatres  were  re-opening  with 
new  plays;  and  a  fellow-otheer,  who  ha<l  a  couple  of 
stalls  for  the  first  production  of  a  comedy  about  which 
public  curiosity  was  whette(l,  meeting  Linforth  in  the 
hall  of  his  dul),  suggested  that  they  should  go  to- 
gether. 

"I  shall  be  glad,"  said  Linforth.  "I  always  go  to 
the  play  with  the  keenest  of  pleasure.  The  tun.ing-up 
of  the  orchestra  and  the  rising  of  the  curtain  are  events 
to  mc.  And,  to  be  honest,  I  have  never  been  to  a 
first  niglit  before.  Let  us  do  th(>  thing  handsomely  and 
dine  together  before  we  go.  It  will  be  my  laft  excite- 
ment in  London  for  another  three  or  four  years,  I 
expect." 

The  two  young  men  dined  together  accordingly  at 
one  of  the  great  restaurants.  Linforth,  fresh  from  the 
deep  valleys  of  Chiltistan,  was  elated  by  the  lights,  the 
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ini^r|||„,,||-||,,(i,l   oi'   |)-'(i|,|,'  i|(|i(:ii(lv   dressed,  and   tlic 
siil)(|ii('d  ilirol)  (if  mn^ie  t'loiii  imited  violins. 

"I  ;iiii  the  iillle  hoy  ;il  llie  l)i;n;li(  .shop  window,"  he 
s;ii<l  wilh  a  laii;;h,  win'ie  his  eves  wandered  ronnd  llie 
room.  "I  look  in  throii^ii  tlie  ghi.ss  from  (he  pave- 
ment outside,  and 

His  \i>iee  h.dtecl  ;inil  stopped;  and  wiien  lie  resnmed 
he  s|>oke  without  lu's  former  j^aiety.  Ind<'ed,  the  ehapj^e 
of  note  was  more  jm  reeptihle  than  the  brief  |)anse.  His 
friend  eonjeetnred  tliat  the  words  which  la'nfortli  now 
used  were  not  those  which  he  had  intende<|  (o  sp<'ak  a 
moment    a^o. 

and,"  he  ,>ai(l  slowly,  ''I  wfinder  wjiat  sort  of 
fairyland  it  is  actually  to  live  and  hreathe  in?" 

While  he  spoke,  his  eyes  were  .seekinij  an  answer  (o 
his  (juestion,  and  seckinjf  it  in  (,ne  j)articnlar  (piarter. 
A  few  tallies  away,  and  behind  Linforth's  friend  and  a 
little  to  his  rii,dit,  sat  \'iolet  Oliver.  She  was  with  a 
party  of  six  or  ei^ht  jieople,  of  whom  r>inforth  took  no 
note.  He  hiul  eyes  only  for  her.  Hitterness  had  loni,' 
since  ceased  to  colour  his  di()Ui,dits  of  \'iolet  Oliver. 
And  thon;^di  he  had  not  forgotten,  there  was  no  loiiffer 
any  livitii^  pain  in  his  memories.  vSo  nnich  had  inter- 
vened since  he  had  walked  with  her  in  the  rose-j^jarden 
at  I'eshawnr — so  many  new  experiences,  so  much  cotn- 
pulsion  of  hard  endeavour.  When  his  n'collections 
went  hack  to  the  ro.se-i^farden  at  I'eshawur,  as  at  rare 
times  thev  would,  he  was  onlv  conscious  at  the  worst 
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that  lii.s  life  uii.s  ratiicr  dull  wlicii  tc-ud  in  iIh  lii^^^li 
aspinilioii.s  of  his  youth.  Thd'c  was  Ic^s  imisic  in  it 
tliaii  hi'  had  thoiii^ht  to  hear.  Instead  ot"  s\\  in^rii:;,^  in 
a  soldier's  march  to  the  .sound  of  (h'uins  and  liu^lis 
(low  1  tlie  road,  it  walked  st'(hit<'ly.  'l"o  um-  hi>  own 
i.)hrase,  evervthin^'  was  just  not.  'I'liere  was  no  more 
iu  it  tiiau  that.  .\nil  indeed  at  the  first  it  .  as  ahnost 
an  effort  for  him  to  realise  that  hetween  him  and  tlii- 
woman  whom  he  now  actually  saw,  after  three  years, 
there  had  once  existed  a  hond  of  |)as>ion.  15ut,  as  he 
continued  to  look,  the  memories  took  substance,  and 
lie  he^faii  to  wonder  whether  in  her  fairyland  it  was 
"just  not,"  too.  Slie  had  what  she  had  wanted- that 
was  clear.  A  collar  of  pearls,  fastened  with  a  diamond 
bow,  incirclcd  her  throat.  .V  (j;reat  diamond  Hashed 
upon  her  bosom.  Was  she  satisfied?  1  )id  no  memor\ 
of  the  short  week  duriui>'  which  she  had  lon^'cd  to  tread 
the  road  of  fire  an<l  stones,  the  road  of  hii;h  endeavour, 
trouble  her  content  ? 

Linforth  was  curious.  She  was  not  navinir  nuich 
heed  to  the  talk  about  the  table.  She  took  no  part  in 
it,  but  .sat  with  her  head  a  littU'  raise  d,  her  eyes  dreamilv 
fixetl  upon  nothing  in  particular.  Hut  I,infort!i  n  inem- 
berc(l  with  a  siuile  that  there  was  no  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  that  not  unusual  attitude  of  hers.  It  did 
not  follow  that  she  was  bored  or  filh-d  with  discontent. 
She  miijht  simply  be  oblivious.  .\  remark  made  altout 
her  by  some  forgotten  })ersou  who  had  asked  a  (pies- 
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tion  and  rofoivcd  no  answer  canir  l)ack  to  Lint'ortli  ai  J 
calli'd  a  smile  to  his  t'.ice.  "  \'on  niii^lit  iina^niie  that 
\'iolet  Oliver  is  thinkinji;  ol"  tl.(>  anj^^els.  She  is  proh- 
al)ly  considerinj;  wiicthcr  she  should  run  upstairs  and 
powder  her  nose." 

Linforth  b('ij;an  to  look  for  other  si^ns;  and  it  s( cnied 
to  him  that  the  world  had  ^^one  well  with  her.  She  had 
;i  kind  of  settled  look,  almost  a  sleekness,  as  tlioujih 
anxiety  never  eanu-  near  to  her  pillow.  She  hail 
married,  surely,  and  married  well.  The  jewels  she 
wore  were  evidence,  'and  Linforth  he^an  to  speculate 
which  of  the  party  was  her  hushand.  'I'hey  were  youni,' 
])eople  who  were  ;j;atlK're(l  at  the  tahle.  In  her  liking  for 
youni;  people  al)out  her  slu' !iad  not  chan<,'ed.  Of  the 
men  no  one  was  noticeahle,  hut  \'iolet  Oliver,  as  he 
rememhered,  would  hanlly  have  chosen  a  noticeahle 
man.  She  would  have  chosen  someone  with  ^reat 
wealth  and  no  ambitions,  one  who  was  youn^  cnouij;li 
to  ask  nothinif  more  from  the  world  than  \'iolet  Oliver, 
who  would  not,  in  a  word,  trouble  her  with  a  career. 
Slu'  mi(j;lit  have  chosen  anyone  of  h  companions. 
.•\.nd  then  her  eyes  travelled  round  tiic  room  and  met 
his. 

For  a  moment  she  ^azcil  at  him,  not  .secinjj;  him  at  all. 
In  a  moment  or  two  cou.sciousness  came  to  her.  Her 
!)rows  went  up  in  astonishment.  Then  she  smilid  and 
waved  her  hand  to  him  acro.ss  the  room — gaily,  without 
a   trace   of  embarrassment,    without   even    the   colour 
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ri>iiiir  ti)  Ikt  clicfks.  'I'lius  iiii^lit  oiif  p'at  a  casual 
tVifud  of  volcnlay.  Liiiforlli  Ix'lliou'ilit  liiin,  with  a 
siiddcu  stiiii:  "f  I'iltt  riif^s  wiiirli  >iii'|)ii>c(l  liiin  liv  its 
shai-piicss,  of  the  postsc  ript  in  tlif  la>t  of  tlic  few  Icttcfs 
she  Iiad  writtfii  to  him.  That  letter  was  still  vivid 
(iioiio'h  in  his  lueinories  for  him  to  he  ahlc  to  sec  the 
paiies,  to  rccojfiiisc  the  writiiifi-,  and  read  the  sentences. 

"1  shall  alwavs  tliiidv  of  the  little  dreams  we  had  to- 
jidhcr  of  onr  future,  and  ret;-nt  that  1  couldn't  know 
them.  That  will  always  he  in  my  niiinl.  Kemenil)er 
that!" 

How  much  of  that  postscript  remained  true,  he  won- 
dered, after  these  thivi  years.  \'ery  little,  it  seemed. 
Linforth  fell  to  specpl.ilinj:,  svith  an  increasing,'  intere.st, 
as  to  which  of  the  men  at  1  I'r  tahle  she  had  mated  with. 
Was  it  the  tall  youth  with  the  c()mm()n[)lace  <rood  looks 
<)pposit(>  to  her  ?  Linforth  detected  now  a  certain  tlashi- 
ness  in  his  well  jfroomin^'  which  he  had  not  noticed  be- 
fore. Or  \va.s  it  the  fat  insi<inilicant  yotm^'  man  three 
.seats  away  from  her? 

A  rather  jr-.-oss  yoimo;  person,  Linforth  thou<,dif  him — 
the  oifsprinif  of  some  j)rovincial  tradesman  who  had 
r(>tired  with  a  fortune  and  made  a  gentleman  of  his 
son. 

"Well,  no  douht  he  has  the  dihs,"  Linforth  found 
himsilf  sayin<i  with  an  unexpt-cted  irritation,  a.s  he  con- 
templated the  pos>il)le  husliand.  And  his  friend  broke 
in  upon  his  thoughts. 
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"If  yoii  arc  ^^()iii;,'  t')  cat  any  iliiiinT,  Linforth,  it 
liii;;lit  l»c  as  well  lo  l)c;;iii;  uc  sliall  have  to  p»  vcrv 
shortly." 

Liiifortli  fell  lo  afconlitii^'ly.  His  a|)|)<'fit('  was  not 
iiiipairt'd,  lie  \va>  lia])|)y  to  notice,  l.iit,  on  llic  whole, 
he  wi>hc(i  he  Iiail  not  seen  N'ioh-t  (  )Hvcr.  This  was 
liis  last  nii,fht  in  London  Siic  niii^'ht  so  carilv  have 
conii'  to-morrow  instead,  when  he  would  alreadv  have 
departiMJ  from  ihe  town.      It  was  a  pity. 

Ill'  did  not  look  towards  her  tal>le  any  more,  hut  the 
moment  her  party  rose  he  was  iievrtheless  aware  of 
its  movement.  He  \  .is  conscious  that  she  pa.ssed 
throuifti  the  restaurant  towanls  the  loUhy  at  no  ^reat 
distance  from  himself.  Ih'  was  aware,  though  he  did 
not  raise  his  head,  that  slie  was  looking  at  him. 

Five  miiuites  afterwards  the  waiter  hrought  to  liim  a 
folded  piece  of  paj)er.     He  opened  it  and  read: 

"  Dick,  won't  you  speak  to  me  at  all  ?  I  am  waiting. 
— Vtoi.kt." 

Linforth  looked  uj)  at  his  friend. 

"'inhere  is  someone  I  nmst  go  and  speak  to,"  he  said. 
"  I  won't  he  five  inimites." 

He  rose  from  the  table  and  walked  out  of  the  res- 
taurant. His  heart  was  heating  rathi-r  fast,  hut  it  was 
surelv  curiosity  which  produced  that  eifect.  Curiosity 
to  know  whether  with  her  things  were — just  not,  too. 
He  passed  across  the  hall  and  uji  the  steps,  f)n  the 
top  of  the  steps  .she  was  waiting  for  him.     She  had  her 
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cloak  upon  Iht  shoulders,  ;m<l  in  tlif  l);ifk(;roiui(l  tin- 
^ross  young  iiiiin  waited  for  her  without  iuttrposiii;,'  — 
the  vcrv  iniafjc  of  a  docile  hushand. 

"Dick,"  she  sai'  |iiickly,  as  she  held  out  her  hand 
to  him,  "I  did  so  want  to  talk  to  you.  I  have  to  rush 
off  to  a  theatre.  So  I  sent  in  for  you.  Why  wouldn't 
yon  speak  to  ine  ?" 

'I'hat  lu>  should  have  any  reason  to  avoid  her  she 
seemed  calmly  and  completely  unconscious.  And  so 
unemharras.sed  was  her  manner  that  even  with  her 
voice  in  his  ears  and  her  face  hcfore  him,  delicate  and 
pretty  as  of  ol<l,  Dick  almost  Ixlieved  that  never  had  he 
spoken  of  love  to  her,  and  never  had  she  answered 
him. 

"You  are  married?"  he  asked. 

Violet  nodded  her  head.  She  did  not,  however,  in- 
troduce her  husl)an(l.  She  took  no  notice  of  him  what- 
ever.    She  did  not  mention  her  new  name. 

"And  you?"  she  asked. 

Linforth  laughed  rather  harshly. 

"No." 

Perhaps  the  harshness  of  the  laugli  trouhled  her. 
Her  forehead  puckered.  She  dropptnl  her  eyes  from 
his  face. 

"But  you  will,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Linforth  did  not  answer,  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
she  raised  her  head  again.  The  troulije  had  gon(>  from 
her  face.     She  smiled  hrightly. 
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"AikI   iIic   Hd.i.l  •.'"   .|i,.  ,i.k.d.       She  Ii.'kI  ji|^(    fi  IiM'lll- 

Ix'n-d  ii.  Slic  li;i,|  liliiK.^i  .111  .lirot'  lrium|)li  in  nnicm- 
I'fi'iii;;-  ii.  All  iIk  ,«■  (>|,|  inrnii.rits  'aciv  so  dim.  |{uf 
ill  llic  ;i\\k\\,inl  (iilliciilt  niuniciit,  l>y  mm  iiispinilioii  >\n> 

ll'l'l  IVIIK  mix  red  the  ;:iv;il  |u||;,r.,.l„.,.,M„.,|  ,,j,,,  ,,|-  |)j,.|^ 
i.iiifuith'-,  lifr.  'I'll,.  |;,,,.,d!  Di.k  wondered  uhetlpT 
she  reini  inhered  ((.(.  th.it  iher.'  had  Keen  ;,  time  when 
for. I  U'W  day>  slw  had  ihoii-ht  to  have  a  share  herself 
ill  the  niakini;'  (•!'  ihal  road  uhieh  wa>  to  leave  India 
safe, 

"It  <j:i,c>  on,"  lie  said  (|iiielly.  "It  has  passed  Ko- 
ii.iiM.  It  has  passed  the  t'ort  where  Faili'edie(L  Hut  I 
\>i''j:  your  pardon,  faille  Im  lonns  to  the  past,  too,  very 
iiiiieh  to  the  pa^I      iMore  (  \(n  than  I  do." 

\  i"l<t  p.iid  no  hee(|  to  the  sanasin.  .'-Ihe  had  not 
heanl  it.  She  was  ihinkiiiii-  of  soniethini,^  else.  It 
seemed  that  she  had  sonietliin^^  to  say,  hut  fonnd  the 
ntleranee  <lilli(nll.  Once  or  twice  siie  lo()ko<l  up  at 
Dick  I,iiif(-rlli  and  lookid  down  ai:ain  and  played  with 
the  frin;.;c  of  her  cloak.  In  the  i.ackgniund  the  docile 
hiishand   nioNcd  rcstlessh. 

"  There's  a  (|neNlion   1  should  like  to  ask,"  she  said 
<|uiekly,  and  thet,  stopped. 
Linfoi'ih  helped  her  out. 
"  Perhaps  I  can  ;:iiess  th.'  (piestion." 
"  it's  ahoiit —    "  she  lii-naii,  and  I.inforth  nodded  his 
head. 

"Slicre  .\li  '/"  he  said. 
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"Yrs."   r.|.lir.l   \  i,.lrt. 

I.iiit'orlli  lioitiitcil,  I'H.kiim  :it  his  (■unqumion.      IIow 

miK  ll  -lli.llld   lie  tell  In  T,  lie  M-kril  liill  I -rll";'       '1  lie  wliolc 

tiiilli  y      If  111'  iliil,  woiilil  ii  troiiMr  Ik  r  ;■'     1  Ir  udiidcnMl. 
He  liad  iKi  w Ml  III  liiiit   111  1-.      Il<'  l>r;:;iii  u;iril\  : 

"After  llir  cauii):!!;^-!!  wa-  n\<v  in  ('liilliNtan  I  was 
>('iil  aflir  liiiii." 

"\'(>.      I  licard  lliat  Ixforf  I  1(  ft  Imlia,"  >1m'  rrplinl. 

"I  Iniiilcil  liiin,"  ami  it  M'ciiiril  to  Liiifnrlli  that  ■^lll• 
lliiiclicil.  "'rii(i'('s  III)  (tthrr  Wind,  1  am  afraid.  I 
hiiiit(il  liiiii  for  iiioiilhs,  from  tlic  liordrr-  of  Tilnl  to 
tile  hordcrs  of  Uii>sia.      In  tlic  end  I  caiiglit  liiiii." 

"  I  heard  that,  to(  ,"  she  said. 

'"1  came  ii|t  with  liim  one  lnoI■Ililli,^  in  a  desert  of 
stoiKs.  Ih-  was  with  three  of  his  followers.  'I'lie  only 
three  who  had  lieeii  loyal  to  him.  'I'hey  had  eanii)ed 
as  hest  they  could  under  the  shelter  of  a  liouldiT.  It 
was  verv  cold.  Hk  y  had  no  cove  rin^rs  and  little  food. 
'Idle  place  was  as  desolati-  as  you  could  imagine — a 
wilderness  of  ooulders  and  stones  streti'hinjj;  away  to 
the  round  of  the  sky,  level  as  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
uitli  a  raum'd  tree  ^n'owin^^  up  here  and  there.  If  we 
had  not  come  up  with  iheiii  that  day  I  think  tiny  would 
have  died." 

lie  spoke  with  his  (wes  upon  N'iolct,  ready  to  modify 
his  words  at  the  first  cvidenct^  of  pain.  Sh(>  '^avv  that 
t'vidouce  as  ho  ended.     She  drew  her  cloak  do.ser  about 

her  and  shivered. 
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"What  (li(!  hv  .s;iy?"  .she  asked. 

"Tome?  Xothin<,r.  We  spoke  only  foriiially.  All 
the  way  hack  to  India  we  I)e|iave(l  as  siranners.  It 
was  easier  for  hotli  ol'  ns.  I  hionoht  |ii,,i  d(,\vn  thron^'h 
riulti.stan  and  Koliara  info  ItuUn.  I  i)ron<,Mit  Iiim 
down— alcjii^r  the  Koad  which  at  ilion  we  had  planned 
to  carry  on  together.  Down  that  road  we  came  to- 
gether— I  the  captor,  he  the  prisoner." 
Again  \'i()]et  flinched. 

"And  where  is  he  now'/"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice, 
rnuldeiily   Lint'ordi  turned   roiiiKJ  and   '  .oked  down 
the  .step.s,  aero.ss  the  hall  to  the  glass  walls  of  the  res- 
taurant. 

"Did  he  ever  come  here  uith  yoiiV  tiv  asked.     "Did 
he  ever  dine  with  you  there  amonj^^st  the  lights  and  the 
nierry-niakers  and  the  music:''" 
les,     .she  answered. 
Linforth  laughed,  and  again  there  was  a  note  of  bit- 
terness in  the  lauijhter. 

"How  h)ng  ago  it  se<.,ns:  Shere  Ali  will  dine  liere 
no  more.  He  is  in  Hurma.  lie  was  deporti'd  to 
Hunna." 

He  told  her  no  more  than  that.  Theiv  was  no  need 
that  .she  shoiil.l  know  that  Shere  Ali,  broken-hearted, 
ruined  and  des[)airing,  was  drinking  hims<h'  to  death 
with  the  rilfrall'  of  llangoon,  or  with  .such  of  it  as  would 
listen  to  liis  abuse  of  the  wliite  women  and  hi.s  slander.s 
upon  their  honesty.     Tiie  contrast  betWvcn  Sjiere  All's 
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fate  iuid  the  Ii()|ms  uitli  wlnili  In-  liad  set  out  was 
.sliockiii;^  ciioii^li.  \tt  tv(ii  in  his  tasr  so  very  little 
had  tiiriud  the  scale.  Between  the  fiilfiliiieiit  of  his 
hojMS  and  the  ^real  t'aihn-e  what  was  there?  If  he  had 
heeii  sent  to  Ajniere  instead  of  to  Knj,dand,  if  he  and 
Linforth  iiad  not  crossed  the  Meije  to  T,a  (iravc  in 
Dauphine,  if  a  necklace  of  pearls  he  had  offered  had 
not  been  accepted — very  likely  at  this  v<>ry  moment  he 
mifi;ht  1m>  rei<j;nin(i;  in  Chiltistan,  frnsted  and  supported 
1)V  the  Indian  (Government,  a  helpful  friend  gratefully 
reeognis((l.  'To  Linforth's  thinking  it  was  only  "just 
not"  with  Shere  Ali,  too. 

Linforth  saw  his  companion  coming  towards  him 
from  the  restaurant.     lie  iield  out  his  hand. 

"  I  have  got  to  go,"  he  said. 

"  I  too,"  replied  Violet.  But  she  detained  him.  "I 
want  to  tell  you,"  she  said  hurriedly.  "Long  ago— in 
I'eshawur  -do  you  rememl)er?  I  told  you  there  was 
someone  else  -a  better  mate  for  you  than  I  was.  I 
meant  it,  Dick,  hut  you  wouldn't  listen.  There  is  .still 
the  someone  (ise.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  her  name. 
She  has  never  said  a  word  to  me — but — but  I  .im  sure. 
It  may  sound  mean  of  me  to  give  her  away — but  I  arii 
not  really  doing  that.  I  should  be  very  happy,  Diek, 
if  it  were  [)ossible.  It's  Phyllis  Casson.  She  has  never 
married.  She  is  living  with  her  father  at  Camberley." 
And  before  he  could  answer  she  had  hurried  away. 

But  Linforth  was  to  see  her  again  tha'  night.     For 
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whi'M  he  hiiil  taken  his  srat  in  |iic  stalls  of  tlic  llicalrc 
lie  saw  lier  and  Iicr  InisJjand  in  a  box.  Ilf  oatlimd 
from  {he  .  'marks  of  those  about  liim  that  her  jewels 
were  a  re^^qdar  feature  upon  the  first  ninjits  of  new  plavs. 
He  looked  at  lier  now  and  then  during'  the  intervals  of 
the  nets.  A  few  j)e(vj)le  entered  her  box  and  si)()k(>  to 
her  for  a  little  while.  Linforth  conjectured  that  she 
had  dropped  a  little  out  of  th«'  world  in  which  he  had 
known  her.  Vet  sh(>  was  content(-d.  On  the  whole 
that  seemed  certain.  Sh(>  was  satisfied  with  her  life. 
To  attend  the  first  productions  of  plavs,  to  sit  in  the 
restaurants,  to  hear  her  jewels  remarked  upon- her 
life  had  narrowed  sletkly  down  to  that,  and  sh(>  was 
content.  [Jut  there  had  been  other  possibilities  for 
Violet  Oliver. 

I.inforth  walked  back  from  the  theatre  to  his  club. 
He  looked  into  a  room  and  saw  an  old  gentleman  dozing 
alone  amongst  his  newspapers. 

"I  suppose  I  shall  come  to  that,"  he  said  grimly. 
"It  doesn't  look  over  cheerful  as  a  way  of  spending  the 
evening  of  one's  days,"  and  he  was  suddenly  seized  with 
the  temptation  to  go  home  and  take  the  first  train  in 
the  morning  for  Camlierley.  He  turned  the  plan  over 
in  his  mind  for  a  moment,  and  then  swung  away  from 
it  in  self-disgust.  He  retained  a  general  reveri'nce  for 
women,  and  to  seek  marriage  without  bringing  love  to 
light  him  in  the  search  was  not  within  liis  capacity. 
"That  wouldn't  be  fair,"  he  said  to  himself— "even 
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if  Violet's  tiilc  wnr  true."  For  with  his  rcvcrciuc  he 
luul  retaim-d  his  modesty.  The  next  inorniii<,'  he  took 
the  train  into  Sussex  instead,  and  was  welcomed  by 
Sybil  Linforth  to  the  house  under  the  Downs.  In  the 
warmth  of  that  weleonie,  at  all  events,  there  was  nothing 
that  was  just  not. 
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